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Make your already 
efficient Ford more 
efficient. 


TYPE CA IGNITION 


FOR THE 


FORD 


Equipped with electric starting and lighting 
1919 and later models 


Drive on Throttle alone 


The Type CA Outfit for Fords is fur- 
nished absolutely complete on a special 
mounting which fits the front of the 
new style Ford engine. All wiring re- 
quired is cut to the proper length ready 
for connecting up the system. A spe- 
cial socket wrench is supplied for use 
when attaching the mounting to the 
engine. All these minor parts are as 
rigidly inspected and held to the At- 
water Kent quality-first standard as the 
Unisparker and Coil themselves. 

The special Ford mounting holds the 
Unisparker in an upright position 
where it is fully protected from oil and 
grit, and readily accessible for inspec- 
tion. 

Advantages of the’Atwater Kent 
System on the FORD 


With this outfit all fussy, noisy, hard- 
to-adjust vibrator coils are eliminated 
—a single, substantial soi! without any 
moving parts or contacts insures uni- 
form and precise firing of the mixture. 
The same hot spark at all speeds 
from cranking to maximum. 

This hot spark at low speed permits 
throttling down to three or four 
miles per hour. 

Makes starting easy in all weathers 
by furnishing a hot, fat spark as soon 
as contact is broken, regardless of 
motor speed. 

This easy starting prolongs the life 
of the storage battery. 

Automatic spark advance reduces 
gear shifting toa minimum, increases 
mileage per gallon and adds to ease 
of driving. 

The regular spark lever permits of ad- 
ditional spark advance if desired. 
Fool-proof in construction—one ad- 
justment only and that made with an 
ordinary serew-driver. 


Price CA Outfit for Fords, Complete $24.00 
ATWATER KENT. MEG. COMPANY 
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Canadian Farm Land Prices—Canada’s 
bureau of statistics reports that last year’s 
average value of farm land in the Do- 
minion, including improved and unim- 
proved land, and the value of dwellings 
and other farm buildings, is placed at $52 
per acre, as compared with $46 in the 
year before, $44 in 1917, $41 in 1916, $40 in 
1915 and $38 in 1914. This shows an en- 
hancement in value of farm lands of $14, 
or 36.8 per cent in five years. By prov- 
inees, the value is highest in British Co- 
lumbia, being $174, as compared with an 
estimated unit value of $149 per acre in 
1917 and 1918. Ontario, with an estimated 
average value of $66 per acre, and Quebec 
with $72 per acre, are above the average 
for the Dominion. In 1918, both Ontario 
and Quebec gave each the average value 
of farm lands at $7 per acre. In Prince 
Edward Island the average value of farm 
lands has risen from $44 per acre ,the 
highest previous value, to $51. Nova Sco- 
tia also shows an increase from $36 per 
acre in 1918 to $41 in 1919. New Bruns- 
wick valued its farm lands at $19 per acre 
in 1910, $29 in 1916 and 1917, $35 in 1918, 
and $32 in 1919. The value of farm lands 
in Manitoba, while fluctuating between 
$29 in 1910 and $32 in 1918, rose to $35 per 
acre in 1919. In Saskatchewan farm lands 
were valued at $32. as compared with $29 
per acre in 1918 and $24 in 1914, and Al- 
berta lands increased in value from $21 
per acre in 1914 to $27 in 1917 and $29 
in 1919 


Insanity on the Farm—The often re- 
peated statement that farm women are 
driven to the hospitals for the insane by 
life in the country gains no support from 
facts marshaled by J. O. Rankin, of the 
University of Nebraska college of agricul- 
ture. From every 100,000 of their popula- 
tion the rural communities send 41.4 per- 
sons to asylums, while the cities send 86, 
or more than twice as many. In both city 
and country, a larger proportion of men 
than women are sent to institutions for 
the insane. The rates for city men are 
94.3 and city women 77.5, those for the 
country men ‘only 45.2, while country wo- 
men stand lowest of all, with 37.3. ‘“These 
figures do not lend much support to the 
view that farm women are driven to in- 
sanity by solitude and drudgery,* Mr. 
Rankin says. 





Pork for Germany—A dispatch from 
Berlin, dated April 28th, says: ‘“Negotia- 
tions interrupted by the revolt last month 
now have been completed by the German 
tmport department with an American 
packing firm for a supply of bacon, meat, 
lard, milk and other fats on a credit basis 
to a total of $45,000,000. Payment is to be 
made in accordance with a special amor- 
tization plan. to begin with the com- 
mencement of 1921, and delivery of the 
goods, which now are in warehouses in 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam and 
Scandinavia will start immediately. Two 
hundred and fifty million kilos (4,300,000 
bushels) of wheat are soon to be delivered 
and negotiations are pending for a fur- 
ther purchase of 150,000,000 kilos.” 


Growing Small Fruit—Good" books on 
the growing of small fruit are not often 
met with. We welcome, therefore, “‘Pro- 
ductive Small Fruit Culture,’ written by 
F. C. Sears, of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, and published by the Lippincott 
Publishing Co., of Philadelphia. This 
book is well illustrated and deals in sim- 
ple and practical fashion with the grow- 
ing of strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries and grapes. Advice is given as to 
methods of planting, cultivating. picking 
and marketing 


Pennsylvania Conditions—F. Rasmussen, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania department 
of agriculture, reports a great shortage 
of farm help in that state. He attributes 
a good deal of the trouble to the demand 


for help in the industries and factories 
established in agricultural districts. He 
says that 37 per cent of the farms of 


Pennsylvania are short of help. In 1919, 
the farmers of that state paid out $62,- 
$28.575 for extra help. 


Farm Loan Board—The supreme court 
recently ordered a rehearing of the suit 
which has been pending to test the con- 
stitutionality of the farm loan act. This 
will poStpone a final decision until some 
time this fall. In the meantime the loan 
applications made by more than twenty 
thousand farmers are being held up. It 
is reported that the board suspended mak- 
ing loans two months ago, and probably 
will not be able to do much this summer. 


American Royal Stock Show—The com- 
mittee at Kansas City is working on plans 
to provide a permanent building for the 
American Royal Live Stock Show The 
estimate is for a building that will cost 
about three-quarters of a million dollars. 
The idea is that it will be used not only 
for the American Royal Show, but for the 
annual tractor show at Kansas City 

























“SaveYour Thresh Bill’ 
From the Stack 


You will save enough of your time 
and grain from the straw stack to pay 
your thresh bill, when you hire the 
thresherman with a 
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HOG RAISING IN ARGENTINA 


O STATE the hog situation in its sim- 
T plest aspects, the swine farmers of 
Argentina have this season been 
growing hogs on the best alfalfa land in 
the world, valued at $50 to $70 per acre, 
feeding them corn which costs from 40 to 
60 cents per bushel, and selling fat hogs at 
11 to 14 cents per pound. This ought to 
leave them quite a wide margin of profit, 
barring serious disadvantageous factors, 
such as labor cost, cost of marketing, bad 
climate, etc. 
| think we can get at all these various 
factors best by visiting a few of the hog 
growers at their camps. We will go first 
to the very heart and center of the corn 





By GLENN B. SUAPP 


quite astounded when he told me he was 
paying “four pesos and a half the quintal” 
or just 50 cents per bushel for good, sound 
shelled corn. I went with him, however, 
when he bought it, and saw him weigh it 
up and pay for it. 

The hogs are loaded here also the day 
before they are to be on the market, and 
all expenses amount to 3 cents per pound, 
more or less. There is need for care about 
some things out here. Dry weather ruins 
their corn about every two years in five, 
and severely reduces the carrying capac- 
ity of their alfalfa. Their soil is quite 
light, too, and the alfalfa is quite easily 
rooted up. 








belt, in the province of Santa Fe. Near 
Rosario is an estancia named after one of 
the states of our Union, because the estan- 
ciero is an American. Of his farm of two 
leagues, or 12,000 acres, a little less than 
3,000 acres are devoted to corn, with wheat, 
linseed and alfalfa to make up half the 
total area. The 1,350 acres of alfalfa are 
almost entirely new, and so have not en- 
tered into the hog proposition greatly as 
yet. The remainder of the estancia is de- 
voted to pasture for his 2,000 cattle, 7,000 
sheep, and his hogs. 

This man now has 400 sows that pigged 
early this spring, and 400 gilts more to 
pig this fall. Most of his 400 sows will 
pig again this fall, or in March and April. 
These sows do not pig all at one time, but 
rather are scattered somewhat, so as to make a 
half-hundred or so pigging pens do for the 400. The 
pigging pens are movable, and very light. Colony 
houses, you say? “A type” or something like that? 
Oh, no; that would be too expensive, and altogether 
wnecessary. Here is a picture of them. They are 
just a square, board pen with one corner protected 
by galvanized iron over the top and half-way out 
from this corner come along two sides. With no 
more shelter than this, his sows will farrow late 
into the winter or very early in the spring. The 
houses cost him but $10 apiece, or less, in a country 
where the cheapest lumber is from 15 to 20 cents 
per foot, and iron proportionately high. 

The pens are moved once each day, or at most 
once every other day. One boy with a pony can 
move fifty of them in a couple of hours. The sow 
will remain in the pen from four to six weeks, de- 
pending on how urgently the pens are needed. Then 
they are moved together into a field of pasture. 
Then at weaning time on up into another field of 
Pasture, and next into the fattening pen. They 
keep coming like this, in an endless cycle, the year 
round. Winter, too? Just the same. The winters 
are quite severe, they tell me. 


Two Types of Individual Hog Houses Used on the Hog Ranches of Argentina 


In one corner is a watering trough, fastened to the 
pen. The sows farrow in the pen, right on alfalfa 
pasture, and stay there with their pigs for five or 
six weeks. Being moved twice a day, they do not 
injure the alfalfa. 

These are the advantages which their designer 
claims for them. There is no infection, sore mouth, 
or any such among the pigs, since they are always 
on fresh earth, changed twice a day. There are no 
flies, for the same reason. Flies, it may be added, 
are a scourge in Argentina. No yard fences are 
necessary. The sows farrow out on the big alfalfa 
field, and when the pigs are large enough are re- 
leased into this big alfalfa field. There is no robbing 
by bigger pigs. Cheap, ignorant labor, so common 
in Argentina, can not do the wrong thing in taking 
care of the hogs. 

This man showed me one field of alfalfa on his 
place which had been cut twice, and now stood 
three feet tall. It had been planted but ten months 
before. Another field of 45 acres had thirty sows 
on it, that had been on it for months, that had 
scarcely moved out of one corner of it. Not having 
any corn of his own, he was buying corn. I was 


Now let us drop south into the great 
alfalfa belt of the Argentine, where the 
water-level is but three to ten feet below 
the surface. We go down to “Enrique 
Lavalle,” about 200 miles south and west 
of Buenos Aires. Here the alfalfa grows 
ten months of the year, and if the last 
growth be allowed to stand, and mat over, 
the young alfalfa will continue to grow 
under its protection the winter thru. 

Here are the Campion Brothers, who 
have what I believe to be the largest hog 
ranch in the world. On 9,000 acres of land, 
one-half of which is now in alfalfa, they 
will grow ready for market this year, from 
3,000 sows, some 25,000 fat hogs, weighing 
around 300 pounds each. For these they 
will receive net on their estancia no less 
than 10 cents per pound. This means a total return 
of $750,000 from their estancia, from the hogs alone. 
Let us look first into their method, and then into 
their expenses. 

Certain portions of the alfalfa, not necessarily 
nearest the home grounds, but scattered anywhere 
over the 9,000 acres, are divided into small lots of 
50 acres each. These are the “piggeries.” Into one 
of these will go some thirty or forty sows, when 
they are nearly ready to pig. Then the cheapest 
kind of labor will cast into these pens several loads 
of straw or old hay, scattering this into small 
bunches of four or five forkfuls each, about like a 
good haycock in Iowa. In one of these a sow will, 
of her own volition, make her nest and pig. Other 
shelter has she none, nor any other attention. 
The average litter will be seven pigs, but the aver- 
age number which each sow will bring to maturity 
will be about four and one-half pigs. As all but 
about 10 per cent of the sows will farrow twice a 
year, this makes up the 25,000 from the 3,000 sows. 

The aim is to have the sows pig as near together 
as possible, to produce uniform fattening herds, and 
to this end Mr. Campion has 400 boars, or one boar 

to each eight sows. The re- 





Indeed, I am told it frosts 
frequently! This last winter 
there was a snow, the first in 
twenty years or longer. 

This man is some hundred 
end fifty miles from Buenos 
Aires. His hogs are loaded on 
tars Monday, to be on the 
Market Tuesday. The cost of 
Fetting them to market and a 
sold, freight, commission and |; ‘ 
ory about “10 cents the Mela ia 

» or 2 S per pound. omy 
Until the last few weeks the Se 55 
Price for hogs has been 
found 13 to 14 cents per 
Pound. 

Let us go into the province 
% Cordaba, which is out of 
the corn belt and more into 
the wh, belt. Here is an- 

Other Am« rican, with a differ- 
®t type of movable house. 
itis house costs him just $10 
® build, for material. The 

ber is all half-inch, the 
“a is of the thatch type. 
4. men, by putting a pole 
". pick it up and move it. 


ee —< Be 
ttening on the Campion Ranch 


sult is that when marketing 
time comes it requires not 
ears but trains to carry away 
the pork from this estancia. 
So many boars is not an ex- 
pensive matter, because they 
are all young, and at the end 
of the season are castrated 
and are not even recognized 
as stags on the market. The 
pigs come in the early spring 
and not too late in the fall. 

After from five to ten 
weeks the sows with their 
pigs go into larger fields of 
of alfalfa, and from these, at 
from eight to ten months, in- 
to corn fields for fattening or 
into fattening pens. 

I will state to you the ad- 
vantages of Mr. Campion’s 
piggeries, just as he states 
them to me. First of all, they 
are cheap. You do not get 
so many pigs to the sow; but 
with Argentine labor so ig- 
norant in regard to hogs, and 
the Argentine climate so mild 
(Concluded on page 1367) 
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Time to Do Business 

EVEL-HEADED farmers are not going 
to waste much time on theorists who talk 
In the lan- 
guage of some statesman of the past, it is a 
condition and not a theory which confronts us. 
Farmers have suffered the loss of millions of 
dollars thru delays in freight movement dur- 
ing the past six months. Some of this loss 
has been due to the shortage of cars, which 
has greatly delayed the movement of both 
grain and live stock. Some of it has been 
due to the interruption of traffic caused by 
strikes. 


or write on the railroad question. 


And the farmer’s loss is not confined to what 
he has suffered on his own products. Freight 
tie-ups have interfered with manufacturing 
in all lines. We have a shortage of steel but 
many steel mills can run only half time because 
they can not get fuel, due to interference with 
Practically all lines of indus- 
Conse- 


transportation. 
try are affected in the same way. 
quently prices stay exorbitantly high. 

The time for talk has passed. We have 
come to the time for action. Congress has 
acted by passing the railroad law. It will not 
be changed this year. The sensible thing is to 
accept it and try it out. If we find after fair 
trial that it should be‘changed we can change 
it. But if we do not get busy now conditions 
next year will be even worse. 

The railroads must have money to get cars 
and other equipment, and must have protection 
against strikes which interrupt traffic. Oth- 
erwise the business of the country will be tied 
up and we will have one grand smash. 

Amateurs who have pet theories they want 
to try out should be told kindly but firmly 
to go back and sit down until we get things 
to going again. 





The Car Situation 
_* THE conference of shippers held at 
Washington last week, the urgent need 
for more cars was brought before both the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the proper 
committees in the house and senate. Mr. Sykes, 
president of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association, represented the live stock shippers 
of the corn belt. He told of the very heavy 
losses which stockmen have been suffering be- 
~ause of shortage of cars for loading to the 
Chicago market and also because of shipping 
difficulties from Chicago east. Inability to 
move stock east of Chicago promptly kept the 
eastern buyers out of the market and delivered 
western farmers into the hands of the Chicago 
buyers. 
Mr. Sykes reports that there seemed to be a 
sympathetic interest on the part of the Inter- 





state Commerce Commission and of the senate 
committee as well. One means of relief sug- 
gested was a substantial increase in the fund to 
be loaned to the railroads for the purpose of 
constructing freight cars and locomotives. The 
shippers urged that this fund be increased very 
much. The railroad people explained that they 
had in course of construction 26,000 
freight cars and 4,500 locomotives, and that 
they would continue to build new equipment 
just as rapidly as they could secure money to 
pay for it. They explained, however, that they 
were having trouble in securing loans and were 
being forced to pay very high interest rates. 

It does not seem likely that any very great 
immediate relief in this car situation can be 
expected soon. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will do what it can to see that cars are 
distributed where they are most needed. The 
great need, however, is for more cars and en- 
gines, and this increase must be gradual. The 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association is do- 
ing everything in its power to look after the 
interests of western farmers and stockmen. 


some 





Midland Packing Co. Receiver 


AST week Attorney General Havner went 

to Sioux City and secured the appoint- 
ment of a temporary receiver for the Midland 
Packing Company. It is said that this com- 
pany has sold more than eight million dollars 
worth of its capital stock, very much of it to 
farmers. It has completed a very good pack- 
ing plant and was in operation for a short 
period but shut down April Ist for lack of 
working capital. Many suits have been filed 
against it by farmers who subscribed. for 
stock. General Havner’s purpose is to make 
a thoro investigation of the affairs of the com- 
pany and then call a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers to see what can be done. 

It has been a matter of common knowledge 
for some time that the same methods were fol- 
lowed in floating the stock of this company 
that were followed with the Associated Pack- 
ing company, and the amount of stock put out 
is considerably greater. Some curiously dis- 
posed people are therefore led to inquire why 
an Iowa farm paper which has been exposing 
the Associated Packing Company with such 
energy has had nothing to say concerning the 
Midland. Instead of exposing it the farm pa- 
per mentioned in its issue of March 25th car- 
ried a full page advertisement of the Midland. 
True, the advertisement was of products and 
not stock, but the impression given was that 
this company was a strong going concern, and 
would tend to reassure stockholders and help 
salesmen sell more stock. And this was only 
five days before the plant shut down. 

There is more than one way of playing the 
farmer for a sucker. 





Is the Lard Hog Doomed? 

[* SPITE of the fact that lard during the 

past year has been selling relatively higher 
than other hog products, many people take the 
position that from now on the lard hog will 
gradually become less and less popular. They 
base their opinion on the fact that even before 
the war the nations of the world were turning 
more and more to the use of tropical oils. The 
United States today is importing at the rate of 
around 300,000,000 pounds of cocoanut oil an- 
nually. This is an amount equal to about one- 
fourth of our total lard production. We are 
now importing about five times as much cocoa- 
nut oil as we did in 1914. 

Cocoanut oil is used in the manufacture of 
products used by many housewives as a lard 
substitute. Another oil which is being used in 
vast quantities in the United States is soy bean 
oil, of which 200,000,000 pounds were used last 
year, as compared with about 20,000,000 
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pounds -before the war. Cocoanut oil and soy 
bean oil together have reduced the prospective 
market for lard by nearly one-third. 

Corn oil is still another oil which is likely 
to interfere with lard consumption. It has only 
been during the past four or five years that 
processes of manufacturing ard refining cory 
oil have been so perfected that this product has 
cut much figure. But now it is used very ex. 
tensively as a lard substitute in cooking. 

Still another thing which is likely to curtai] 
the demand for lard is a lessened demand on the 
part of Germany. Before the war, Germany 
imported about 130,000,000 pounds of lard 
annually from the United States. Now that 
the war is over and Germany must pay huge 
indemnities by the process of making her ex- 
ports much larger than her imports, it is prob- 
able that she will not import more than 50, 
000,000 pounds of lard annually from the 
United States. 

The tendency of the times is away from the 
lard hog and toward the hog with a rather high 
percentage of lean meat. Big type men in our 
leading hog breeds are to be congratulated on 
leading the way toward an animal which ecar- 
ries a higher percentage of lean meat. The 
decreased demand for lard will not result all at 
once, but it is a good thing for the lard breeds 
that their breeders are gradually molding their 
breeds away from the lard type ideal. 





The Season 


HE weather last week was genuinely fa- 
vorable for the first time this season. 
Rainfall was light everywhere except in parts 
of Missouri. Iowa was especially favored with 
dry weather which permitted of sufficient plow- 
ing so that corn planting will not be delayed 
more than a few days beyond the normal time. 
Oats have probably been permanently dam- 
aged by their slow start. The only thing 
which can save the oat crop from serious dam- 
age is cooler weather than usual in June and 
early July. 

For the entire corn belt the first week in 
May averaged 56, or about 2 degrees below 
normal, and the rainfall averaged .4 of an inch, 
or less than half of normal. 





LD MAN JONES was a good neighbor. 

He was not an educated man, but he 

had a big heart and he was always ready to 
help out in a pinch, even if it meant some in- 
convenience to himself. He could do the best 
job of sowing oats by hand that we ever saw. 
He had fought three years in the civil war 
and had been wounded. Every once in a while 
the old wound would trouble him, especially 
during a cold wet spell in the spring. and he 
would be laid up for several days. We asked 
him once if he drew a pension. He said n0; 
that he had never applied for one, because he 
thought the government was so heavily in debt 
that it would have a hard time pulling out. and 
he didn’t propose to make the load any heavier 
as long as he could take care of himself. His 
oldest boy left the farm rather early and after 
while got into the contracting business. He 
was doing well when we got into the late war. 
and then he made a contract with Uncle 5am 


on the cost plus basis that made him rich 
But we don’t believe he is getting as much 
satisfaction out of his riches as his fa! got 
out of the thought that he was taking care 
of himself and not making it any harde! for 


his country. Of course, the old man Was 
rather foolish about it. He was entitled to 4 
pension from the folks who staid at home and 
made money when he was away fighting for 
$13 a month while his wife was trying to Tua 
the farm and take care of the little ones. But 
he got a lot of satisfaction out of life 
everybody liked him. 
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" The New Railroad Law 


E TRUST all of our readers will turn 

to the article by Senator Cummins, 
which appears in this issue, and read it care- 
fully. 

The railroad law was passed after pro- 
jonged study of our transportation problem 
py Senator Cummins and other members of the 
senate committee on interstate commerce. It 
js not a perfect law. Nobody is entirely satis- 
fied with it. But it seems to have been the 
yery best law that it was practical to get be- 
fore turning the railroads back to their 
owners. 

Senator Cummins is just now. being sub- 
jected to severe criticism because he voted for 
this law and a fight is being made to defeat 
him for the republican nomination for senator. 
An extraordinary effort is being made to con- 
vince the farmers of the state that he has not 
been faithful to their interests. 

It is not the habit of Wallaces’ Farmer to 
deal much in political matters. We do so only 
when farm interests are clearly involved, as 
they are in this particular contest. It seems 
proper, therefore, that we should suggest cer- 
tain matters for our readers to consider before 
arriving at a decision in this contest between 
Senator Cummins and Colonel Brookhart. 

First—Senator Cummins has given more 
thoughtful study to the railroad question than 
probably any other man in the United States. 
As chairman of the senate committee on inter- 
state commerce, he has given special study to 
the railroad situation during the past three 
years. His judgment, therefore, is that of a 
trained mind and has been reached after ex- 
ceptional opportunities to get at the heart of 
the matter. 

Second—Thruout his public life, Senator 
Cummins has faithfully served the interests 
of the Iowa farmer. It was he who carried 
thru successfully the fight against the barbed 
wire trust, when the lawyer who was first hired 
by the Farmers’ Protective Association be- 
trayed his trust. In all matters affecting rail- 
roads he has been the loyal friend of the 
farmer, both when he was governor of lowa 
and after he became United States senator. It 
was he who secured the important amendments 
to the interstate commerce law which made 
possible the winning fight for lower railroad 
rates put thru by the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association. It was he who secured 
the important amendments to the law dealing 
with the railroad’s responsibility for damage 
to live stock. In season and out of season he 
has been the one man in the United States 
senate to whom the farmers of the country 
could appeal in railroad matters, with the 
absolute assurance that he would faithfully 
serve them in every way proper. 

Third—The points of disagreement between 
enator Cummins and Colonel Brookhart are 
not in fact confined to the new railroad law. 
The issues are much deeper than that. Sena- 
tor Cummins stood with the farmers in favor- 
ing the return of the railroads to their own- 
ts. Colonel Brookhart stood with the rail- 
road workmen in favoring continued govern- 
Ment operation. Senator Cummins is opposed 
to the Plumb plan of, in effect, turning over 
the railroads to the railroad workmen. Colo- 
hel Brookhart seems to favor this plan. Sen- 





S 


ator Cummins favors the creation of arbitra- 
tion tribunals which will make it possible to do 
‘Way with strikes on railroads and in other 
hecessary industries. Colonel Brookhart’s 
‘ympathy seems to be with those labor leaders 
vho want no interference with strikes. These 
are th real points at issue between these two 
fandidates so far as the railroad question is 


Concerned 


The farmers of Iowa expressed their views 
on the St 


issues long before the railroad law 





was passed. They demanded the prompt re- 
turn of the railroads to their owners, and they 
denounced anything looking toward govern- 
ment operation or ownership as well as the 
Plumb plan. They demanded laws which would 
end strikes in necessary industries. 

There should, therefore, be no question as 
to where the farmers of Iowa stand as be- 
tween these two men. They should support Sen- 
ator Cummins to the last man. They should 
do more than vote for him at the primaries. 
They should go to some personal inconvenience 
to see to it that their republican neighbors also 
vote. The labor vote will go solidly for Colo- 
nel Brookhart. The farmer vote should go 
solidly for Senator Cummins. 


To Sell Wheat Now or to Hold It 
Until Next Year 


N OHIO correspondent who can sell his 

wheat now at $2.85 a bushel wishes to 
know whether he should sell it or hold it over 
until next year. In view of the late spring 
and the poor reports from both spring and 
winter wheat sections he thinks there is a 
possibility that wheat might go to $4 or even 
$5 a bushel. 

Of course, there is a bare chance that wheat 
will go to $4 or $5 a bushel. The present out- 
look is certainly decidedly bad both for spring 
wheat and winter wheat. Nevertheless, when 
all the risks are considered we believe that 
our correspondent will do the common-sense 
thing to sell his wheat some time during the 
month of May. Winter wheat ordinarily 
reaches its highest price some time during the 
last two weeks of May and customarily de- 
clines very rapidly during June, July and 
early August. The governments of the world 
have been buying tremendous quantities of 
wheat, not only in the United States, but also 
in Argentina and Australia and they are pre- 
paring to stay out of the market for several 
months this fall in an effort to break prices. 
Possibly our own government will engineer a 
rather severe drive this fall. Of course prices 
can’t be held down artificially for any great 
length of time, but we nevertheless believe that 
our correspondent will feel happier if he sells 
his wheat some time during the month of May 
and refuses to take the chance of a violently 
fluctuating market which will inevitably ma- 
terialize during the next year. 








Corn Planting Problems 

Bere corn has been planted this year by 

the middle of May than for some time 
past. It is just as well that the corn has not 
been planted for corn makes a very slow 
growth previous to the time that the day tem- 
peratures average over 70 degrees. It has 
been found that when the day temperatures 
are around 60 that it ordinarily takes ten 
days to two weeks for corn to come up, where- 
as when the day temperatures are 70 or better, 
corn will germinate in three to five days. In 
a season such as we have been having this 
year, therefore, there has been no particular 
advantage in early planting. From now on, 
however, it behooves us to push corn planting 
with all speed. A cool April and May are 
often forerunners of a cool summer, especially 
a cool August. If we are in for a season of the 
type of 1907, 1915 or 1917, practically all 
corn planted after May 30th will be decidedly 
soft, no matter how long frost holds off in the 
fall. 

With the season starting out as it is this 
year we believe that it is worth while to plant 
just a little thicker than usual. In the first 
place, much of the seed this year is not of as 
strong germinating power as a year ago and 
this kind of seed planted in the cold ground 
will much of it fail to come up. In the second 





place, this kind of a spring is often, tho not 
always, followed by a rather cool, wet sum- 
mer, and with a season of this type the big- 
gest yield is secured by growing about 30 
per cent more stalks on an acre than in the or- 
dinary season. If two or three kernels per hill 
are planted in the ordinary year in the hopes 
of getting an average stand of about two 
stalks per hill, we would be inclined to plant 
three and four kernels this year in the hope 
of getting an average stand of about three 
stalks per hill. What experiments have been 
conducted in an effort to determine the proper 
rate of planting indicate that on fairly rich 
soil, most farmers plant a little too thin rather 
than too thick. Moderately thick planting 
does not increase the percentage of nubbins as 
rapidly as many people think. For instance, 
at the Ohio Experiment Station as an average 
of ten years they found that where there was 
an average stand of two stalks per hill there 
were 17 per cent nubbins, three stalks per 
hill, 22 per cent, four stalks, 31 per cent, and 
five stalks, 43 per cent. The average weight 
of ear declined from .64 of a pound for two 
stalks per hill to .56 of a pound for three 
stalks per hill, .47 of a pound for four stalks 
per hill, and .41 of a pound for five stalks per 
hill, In the Ohio experiments as a ten-year 
average four stalks per hill gave a yield of 
four bushels per acre more than three stalks, 
and fourteen bushels per acre more than two 
stalks. It must be remembered, however, this 
Ohio experiment was conducted on a soil main- 
tained in a higher state of fertility than is 
generally true over the corn belt and that 
moreover the rainfall was a little more uni- 
form than is the case in the western part of the 
corn belt. Under ordinary Iowa conditions 
two stalks per hill seems to be fairly satisfac- 
tory one year with another. It is only when 
we come to a season which promises to be just a 
little wetter and cooler than the average that 
it is worth while to try for a full three-stalk 
stand. 

In the case of silage corn we believe that it 
is always worth while to plant rather thick. 
Five stalks per hill, or one stalk every eight 
inches in drills may reduce the yield of shelled 
corn per acre by several bushels, but there is 
almost invariably a very considerable increase 
in the yield of fodder or silage and moreover 
the stalks are rather finer and more readily 
eaten, With silage it is unquestionably worth 
while to plant at the rate of four and five 
kernels per hill or drill at the rate of one ker- 
nel every eight or ten inches. 





Girl Farm Hands 
ECENTLY we spoke of receiving inqui- 
ries from some eastern girls who want 
to work on farms this This has 
brought us a great number of letters from 
readers who wish further information. Many 
of them want help in the house. These girls 
do not want housework, but field work. We 
have put the girls in communication with those 
who have written us and will leave the matter 

of further correspondence to them. 


summer, 


HE Danish farmers seem to have reached a 

point which we have suggested that the 
farmers of the United States might reach. 
Constant strikes in the principal cities of Den- 
niark have so interfered with the movement of 
farm products, and especially export move- 
ment, that the Danish farmers are serving no- 
tice upon the cities that unless these strikes 
are discontinued they will refuse to ship food. 
The need for such a policy is most unfortunate. 
It will cause untold suffering. It is not sur- 
prising, however, that Danish farmers have 
become thoroly exasperated and have deter- 
mined to do what they can to protect their own 
interests. 
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TAKE advantage of the opportu- 
nity kindly offered me by Wal- 





THE NEW RAILROAD LAW 


By SENATOR A. B. CUMMINS 





fail to produce this income, there jg 
no liability on the part of the govern. 





laces’ Farmer to comment upon 
one or two phases of the recent rail- 
road law, with which my name has 
been somewhat prominently connected. 
I am doing this to correct some of the 


Senator Cummins in this article makes clear some of the pro- 
visions of the new railroad law which have been misunderstood. 
He gets at the nub of the matter when he says: 





misstatements which are now current 
in lowa and in the hope that I can re- 
move the misapprehension which 
these often-repeated falsehoods have 
brought about. 

My purpose is to prove so clearly 
that no fair-minded man will ever 
again dispute it, that the object, and 
only object of the members of con- 
gress who prepared and passed this 
measure was to meet an unparalleled 
emergency and provide, in a most crit- 
ical period, an adequate, prompt and 
efficient transportation service for 








entitled. 


any other cause. 








the people of the country at the lowest 
possible cost. The capital invested in 
railroads is, of course, entitled to due 
consideration, but that was not the 
thought uppermost in our minds. We 
knew that in order to furnish the ser- 
vice which the people had a right to 





“Our problem was to put the railroads in 
a position where they could secure the ad- 
ditional cars, engines, elevators, warehouses, 
tracks and other facilities necessary to render 
the service to which all the shippers of the 
country—and especially the farmers—were 
I venture to say the farmers of 
lowa have lost more in the last year or two 
because the railroads could not or did not 
take their farm products and move them at 
the proper time to the markets than from 
To meet the emergency 
and to ‘enable the railroads to secure the new 
money which they must have if they are to 
furnish the transportation which shippers have a‘right to demand 
it was necessary to strengthen and stabilize the credit of the 
companies so that those who have money to invest would be 
willing to invest it in railroad securities.” 


ment, and not one dollar would be pay. 
able from the treasury. 

May I put one question to the farm. 
ers, who, above all men, are interest. 
ed in efficient transportation service? 
It is this: Do you believe that the 
money which must be expended by the 
railroad companies of the United 
States in order to give you the facili. 
ties for transportation which you must 
have, can be secured, in such times 
as these, on less favorable terms than 
provided for in the railroad law? 
Frankly, I say to you that my fear 
is that even upon these terms suffi- 
cient funds can not be obtained, ang 
then there will be but one recourse— 
the treasury of the United States 

It is being said by some critics of 
the law who evidently assume that a 
falsehood can not be overtaken by the 
truth, that the rule of raté making to 


which I have referred will permit the 
railroad companies to expend extrava- 
gant and unnecessary sums in main- 





taining their properties and generally 





expect the railroads needed 200,000 

more freight cars, with a proper proportion of addi- 
tional engines; more terminal elevators, more ware- 
houses, more tracks, and more of all the facilities 
which are used in transportation. Our problem was 
to put the railroads in a position that they could 
secure these additional cars, engines, elevators, 
warehouses, tracks and other facilities; not because 
it helped the railroads, but because it was neces- 
sary that the railroads should have them in order to 
render the service to which all the shippers of the 
country—and especially the farmers—were entitled 
f want you to begin the study of the subject by 
looking at it from this standpoint. 

I do not enter upon an inquiry concerning the 
wisdom of terminating government operation and 
returning the railroads to their owners. It is true 
that there are some men in favor of government 
ownership and operation as a permanent policy, and 
that the railroad brotherhoods, the leaders of labor 
unions, the Plumb Plan League, the Committee of 
Forty-eight, and an alleged farmers’ organization 
whose activities seem to be confined to Washing- 
ton, urged the senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, of which I am chairman, to continue govern- 
ment operation for two or five more years: but we 
all understood the somewhat selfish motives behind 
this propaganda, and we also understood that the 
overwhelming sentiment of the producers and dis- 
tributers of the country was in favor of resuming 
private operation at the earliest possible moment— 
and this sentiment was nowhere more emphatically 
shown than in the resolutions adopted by the Farm 
Bureaus, the Grange and many other farm organiza 
tions Moreover, congress was practically unani- 
mously in favor of ending government operation. 

The government has lost more than $1,000,000,000, 
that is to say, materially more than $1,000,000 per 
day, in its twenty-six months of operation; and this 
tremendous deficit must be paid from the treasury 
of the United States. Moreover, it has been neces- 
sary, from first to last, to appropriate more than 
$2,100.000,000 during these twenty-six months of 
federal control to keep the railroads going; and, 
even then, it has not been able to maintain either 
equipment or tracks in the condition they were when 
the government took possession, to say nothing of 
adding equipment and facilities so imperatively de- 
manded. A part of these appropriations will, in 
time, be repaid, but when everything is settled the 
net loss to the government for the experiment will 
be not less than the sum named, $1,100.000,000. It 
probably will be more, for this sum does not include 
all the claims made by the railroads for insufficient 
or under maintenance. We all recognize that the 
government took over the railroads as a war mea- 
sure, and it is not my purpose to criticize the man- 
agement during the period of federal control: but 
in view of the facts which I have just stated it is 
not strange that the people generally insisted that 
private operation should be resumed and that con- 
gress was practically a unit in deciding that ques- 
tion 

It was admitted by everybody who came before 
the committees of congress engaged in preparing 
the railroad bill that it would be absolutely neces- 
sary for the railroad companies. after they were put 
in possession of their properties, to expend not less 
than $700,000,000 in 1920 and not less than $1,000.- 
000.000 in 1921, and so on for vears to come. in so 
bettering and enlarging their facilities that they 
could render the service which the commerce of the 
country imperativeiy needs. It is not the railroad 


companies which primarily suffered from a shortage 
in cars, engines and the like; it is the farmers, the 
manufacturers, the merchants and the distributers 
of commodities who must bear the burden of in- 
adequate transportation. I venture to say that the 
farmers of Iowa have lost more in the last year or 
two because the railroads could not or did not take 
their farm products and move them at the proper 
time to the markets than from any other one cause. 
In this situation, the question which seemed to me 
most important was this: What can we do in these 
abnormal times to meet the extraordinary emer- 
gency and enable the railroads to secure the new 
money which they must have if they are to furnish 
the transportation which shippers have a right to 
demand? There is but one answer to this inquiry: 
The credit of these companies must be so strength- 
ened and stabilized that those who have money to 
invest will be willing to invest it in railroad securi- 
ties; that is to say, in the bonds. notes or stocks 
issued by railroad companies. 

It was for this reason, and this reason alone, that 
we put into the bill the provision that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in making rates for 
the next two years shall so adjust them that the 
railroads as a whole will be able to earn a net op- 
erating income of 5% per cent upon the value of 
the railroad property used in the service of trans- 
portation, to be determined by the commission, and 
that, in its discretion, it might increase this basis 
to six per cent—the half per cent, however, not 
for dividends but for additions and betterments. 
It must be remembered that this is a mere basis 
and applies to the railroads as a whole, and it 
does not and can not mean that each particular 
railroad will earn under such a basis 5% per cent. 
For instance, in 1917, the railroads of the United 
States received, as a whole, a net operating in- 
come of about 6 per cent upon their aggregate 
property investment account, and yet some of the 
railroads earned less than 2 per cent, some of 
them less than 4 per cent, some of them less 
than 6 per cent, and a very few of them earned 
more than 8 per cent. 

Under the basis of this bill some railroads of 
the country will earn 2 per cent, some 4 per cent, 
some 6 per cent, some 8 per cent, a few more 
than 8 per cent, and a few less than 2 per cent; 
not, however, upon their property investment ac- 
count, which oftentimes is grossly wrong. but 
upon the value of the property as fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The railroad bill does not guarantee to any rail- 
road company or to all the railroad companies 
an income of 5% per cent. The provision to 
which I have referred is not a guaranty of the 
government in any sense, and it is a wicked mis- 
representation for any man to so assert. It is 
a rule of rate making. It is intended to give as- 
surance for a brief period to investors, extended 
in the hope that they will be induced to furnish 
the money which the railroads must have. Un- 
doubtedly the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will, and should, adjust rates with a view of pro- 
ducing this income. It is a plain duty, and I as- 
sume that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will perform its duty faithfully. It will at once 
be seen, however, that in adjusting rates the com- 
mission must estimate the volume of traffic and 
the cost of maintenace and operation of the rail- 
roads for a future period, and these elements of 
uncertainty can not be removed. If the rates should 


in the cost of operation of the roads; 
that this course can be pursued safely because it is 
the net income which is to guide the commission 
This statement is so obviously false that it ought 
not to deceive any intelligent person. Even if there 


was not a word in the law upon the subject, the 
commission in determining the rates necessary to 
produce the income for a future period must neces- 
sarily assume proper and only proper expenditures 


for maintenance and operation; but congress did 
not leave the matter to the implied duty of the com- 
mission. The express provision is that the question 
must be decided having in mind “honest, efficient 
and economical management of existing transporta- 
tion facilities.” Furthermore, the whole subject of 
the charges which railroads may make and include 
in the cost of maintenance and operation is commit- 
ted to the commission, with ample authority to cor- 
rect whatever may appear to be wrong. 

I have noticed that there is an attempt to make 
the people of Iowa believe that the law gives some 
protection to worthless stocks and bonds. There is 
not a word of truth in any such suggestion. The 
law deals only with the actual value of the property 
which renders the service, as determined by the 
commission, wholly irrespective of capitalization. 

Finally, I bring to your attention the constantly 
repeated assertion that it will be necessary for the 
commission to increase rates. I do not deny the pos- 
sibility or even the probability of such action on the 
part of the commission. I only ask a fair consid- 
eration of the situation which confronts you and all 
the people of the country. The government, while in 
possession of the railroads, about the middle of the 
year 1918, increased rates in the aggregate more 
than $1,250,000,000 annually, but it increased the 
wages of the operatives so that the increase ip 
wages, together with the increased cost of materials 
and supplies, amounted to as much or more than 
the increase in revenues. Notwithstanding these 
changes, the government suffered a loss in opera 
tion, as I have before stated, of more than $1,100; 
000,000. In May, I think, of 1919, the railroad wage 
workers made upon the director general a demand 
for additional increases in wages. The director 
general temporized with the men and postponed his 
decision so that the railroads went back to their 
owners with the demand still pending. The con 
troversy has now been submitted to the Railroad 
Labor Board, created under the recent railroad 
law. This demand, if granted wholly or partially, 
may increase the aggregate compensation of rail 
road workers, and thereby the cost of operation, 
anywhere from $300,000,000 to $800,000,000 annually. 
It is apparent that if wages are so increased the 
commission will be compelled to advance rates t0 
some degree. How much, I do not and can not 
know. Whatever may be the outcome, one thing 
is plain: The advance in rates will be at least 
$200,000,000 per year less than the advance that 
would have been necessary if tha government 
had remained in possession of the railroads and 
continued to operate them. 

I close, as I began, by saying that in all that has 
been done congress has had just one purpose @ 
view: To provide the people of the country during 
this unprecedented period with an adequate, effi- 
cient transportation service. I know that the tra® 
sition from government operation to private oper 
tion will not be wholly satisfactory, but it is ™ 
possible to avoid some confusion in making a traa® 
fer involving some two hundred thousand mue 
railways. 
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BOYS, GIRLS AND PURE-BREDS 


‘Sow and Litter Clubs 


By E. L. QUAIFE, in Charge of 
Pig Club Work, Ames, Iowa 

This club, as now found in 
many counties of Iowa, repre- 
sents a marked step in the devel- 
opment of pig.club work. As 
these clubs are organized, a boy 
or girl selects a pure-bred sow, 
pred to a pure-bred boar. The 
club member is to care for the 
sow and her litter, dropping the 
sow from the contest at weaning 
time. The litter is fed and cared 
for until fall, when the club or 
contest is concluded with a 
or exhibit. 

These clubs appeal to the boys 
and girls, because they offer an 
opportunity for considerable prof- 
it, and they receive the hearty 
support of the breeders because 
of their far-reaching influence on 
the swine industry of the county 
and state. In most of the clubs so far organized, 
bred gilts have been secured rather than tried sows, 
chiefly because they are more easily obtainable. 
Where tried sows are available, they are to be pre- 
ferred, because a boy or girl stands a better chance 
As a rule, he or she will get a larger 
and stronger litter and save more pigs. In several 
counties the fair associations are buying the bred 
gilts and are placing them with worthy boys and 
girls. The sow becomes the property of the club 
member, and in the fall the fair association selects 
two of the best gilts from the litter as its pay. In 
most counties the boys and girls purchase their 
sows; this is the more dependable plan, as it cre- 
ates in the club member a greater sense of responsi- 
b and the entire litter is his. 








sale 


of success. 





The club members report at farrowing time to the 
eounty agent in regard to number of pigs farrowed 
and other details pertaining to the litter. Another 
report is made at weaning time. A record book is 
also kept, in which all matters of interest relating 
club work may be recorded, and at the close 
contest this book is submitted to the county 
r club leader in charge for his examination. 








Ve liberal premiums are being provided by the 
ou ; for the exhibit in the fall. In most cases 





these exhibits are held in connection with the 
county fair. 

So1 very good clubs were organized last year. 
One of the good ones was in Franklin county, Iowa, 
mder the direction of County Agent Fred Thomas. 
Twelve interested boys bought bred sows at private 
and publie sales, paying as high as 195 for some of 
the individuals, altho the most of them were bought 


less. These boys gave their notes bearing 6 per 
cent interest, to the local banks, these notes to be 
paid in the fall on the day the pigs were sold at 
public sale. 

All summer they fed and cared for their pigs un- 
der the careful supervision of their adviser, Mr. 
TI Some of the best pigs were shown at the 
State fair and other fairs. October 23d and 24th were 
selected as show and sale days. A regular catalog 
was gotten out listing the stuff for sale. 

The first day the pigs were brought in to the fair 
grounds and were judged on the following basis: 
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Prize Poland China Gilt in the Polk County, lowa, Club 











Distributing Breeding Ewes for a Sheep Club 


60 per cent was allowed for individuality and devel- 
opment of the pigs shown; 10 per cent was given on 
the number shown, and 10 per cent on percentage of 
litter raised; 20 per cent was allowed for record and 
story concerning care of the litters. The Farm 
Bureau had put up $250 in cash prizes, first prize 
amounting to $50, and carrying down to ten places. 
The twelve boys raised thirteen litters, a total of 
76 pigs, all of which were shown, but not all were 
sold. Six litters of Duroc Jerseys, four of Polands 
and three of Spotted Poland Chinas were shown. 
The boys in most cases kept back some of the best 
gilts for the establishment of pure-bred herds. This 
is the great gain made thru these clubs, for grades 
on the farms where these boys live will be replaced 
by pure-breds. 

The day for the sale was stormy, but in spite of it 
a good crowd gathered and the auction was held. 
Fifty-seven pigs were sold for a total of $3,540.50, an 
average of $62.10, the Duroc Jerseys averaging 
$46.50, the Poland Chinas $75 and the Spotted Po- 
lands $70.32. The reds were a trifle small, owing to 
late farrow, which accounts for their low average. 
Howard Dirst was the winner in the club. His litter 
of eight Poland Chinas brought a total of $725 in 
addition to winning $50 prize money. The mother 
of these pigs cost $180. The feed cost amounted to 
$200. Besides having the old sow clear, he made a 
profit of $395. Another boy, Clarence Thompson, 
showed and sold six Polands weighing 260 pounds 
each, for a total of $562.50. His sow cost $195 and 
the feed about $165. He also made good money. The 
highest pure-bred pig brought $115, it being a Duroc 
boar, sold to go to Idaho. This club was considered 
such a success that another very good one is being 
conducted this year. 

A club of similar character was organized in Em- 
met county, and was concluded with a public sale. 
The top sow sold for $185, and an average of $52 was 
secured on 33 head. In the conduct of such a club 
the club members should be impressed with the fact 
that while they are raising pure-breds their entire 
litter may not be fit to keep for breeding purposes. 
The one in charge of such a club should visit each 
member and advise relative to what should be kept 
for breeding purposes and what should not. This 
experience should be of inestimable value to the 
boys and girls. Early in life they will learn what 
lines of breeding and what it requires in the way of 
individuality in a pig to command the most money. 

If a pig club is to be of the most value, sows of the 
right type should be secured, and then only pigs of 
merit offered for sale as breeders. There are too 
many sales to expect breeders to pay high prices for 
inferior pigs because they belong to club members. 





The Pure Bred Sheep Club 
By TOM C, STONE 

The first sheep club in Iowa was organized in No- 
vember of 1918 at Mt. Pleasant. Twenty boys and 
girls comprised the club, each boy and girl purchas- 
ing two pure-bred Shropshire ewes. They cared for 
these ewes during the winter and spring and also 
the lambs, and showed the latter at the Henry coun- 
ty fair. During the month of January, 1920, the boys 
and girls held a club sale, at which time they dis- 
posed of 42 ewes and 19 ewe lambs. The ram lambs 
were sold privately rather than at public sale. They 
have just recently voted to continue the club this 
year, and will have a county show as they did last 
year. There are fifteen in the club at the present 
time. This year the boys put their ewes in one field 
and had them all bred to an imported Bibby ram, 
each boy paying $1 a head for ram service, $1 for 
pasture and $2 for sale expense. The county fair 


board has donated liberal prizes 
for the lamb club exhibit, and the 
clothing men of Mt. Pleasant have 
appropriated money for a fleece 
wool show at the fair. This was 
also done last year and with great 
success. Clubs have been organ- 
ized in Davis, Van Buren, Lee, 
Wayne and Monroe, these being 
organized in a similar manner to 
the one in Henry county. 

In starting a sheep club, it is 
suggested that a meeting be 
called of all those interested in 
sheep club work, and at this meet- 
ing it should be decided as to 
whether the club will be a grade 
or pure-bred club. The breed 
should be selected, the location 
of the club, methods of financing, 
selection and distribution of the 
lambs or ewes should be decided; 
number of ewes or lambs to be 
purchased by the club members 
will be determined by the local 
people, but this number should be uniform within 
each club. If ewes are purchased, they should be 
bred to pure-bred rams. Mixed clubs, that is, clubs 
comprised of different breeds of ewes, should not be 
organized. The members should be requried to ex- 
hibit the lambs at a county or local show, as ar- 
ranged by the county leader. Members should also 
be encouraged to exhibit at the state fair, where 
prizes amounting to $300 are given for lambs. Before 
club members will be allowed to exhibit at the state 
fair it will be necessary for them to enrol! their 
lambs or ewes with the county leader and keep some 
sort of record of the work that is being done, and 
make a report from these records to the county 
leader. If ewes are purchased for the boys, it is 
thought best that this should be done by a county 
committee, and that they should purchase quite uni- 
form ewes and have them distributed by lot. It is 
well to buy ewes that have not been bred and have 
them bred to one ram. Each boy or girl may pay 
their share of the pasture rent and cost or loan of 
the ram. This of course applies to a county that 
organizes in the early fall. 


Pure-Bred Gilt Club 


By D. M. MERRILL, in Charge of Club Work 
in Polk County, lowa 

In the spring of 1919 a pure-bred gilt club was or- 
ganized in Polk county under the direction of the 
county agent. This club was given publicity thru 
the Farm Bureau bulletin, newspapers and in the 
schools of the county. The coédperation of the banks, 
school teachers and the pure-bred hog breeders was 
secured to make it a success. 

Good March gilts were bought from the breeders 
of the county for a nominal price, and on June 4th 
were assembled at the state fair grounds, weighed, 
vaccinated and insured. Seventy-seven boys and 
girls who had enrolled in the club were on hand to 
draw for their gilts and take them home. 

A local farm paper furnished the money to the 
club members on their own personal notes. Every 
pig was insured for the cost price so that the boys 
and girls were protected against loss. 

Six boys who had gilts of their own entered the 
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club, making a total of eighty-three members. The 
plan of insuring all gilts was a good one, because 
four of the pigs died during the summer from vari- 
ous causes. 

Emphasis was laid on the feeding of these gilts 
in order that they might be grown out into good, 
stretchy breeding stock, The idea of the club was 
to produce breeding stock. A number of the boys 
showed their gilts at the state fair and the National 
Swine Show, and were able to secure a large num- 
ber of prizes. 

In July the members of the club were notified of 
try-outs for the county judging team. On the day 
set, about twenty-five were present, and were given 
a number of classes of stock to judge. The team 
was picked from these boys, who represented Polk 
county and won both the state and national honors 
in the non-collegiate judging contests for last year. 

On Saturday, October 18th, the Polk county pig 
club show and sale was held at the state fair 
grounds. The pigs were all brought in on Friday and 
weighed. On Saturday morning the awards were 
made by breeds and the championship of all breeds. 
M. A. Dowling, of Valley Junction, a prominent 
Poland China breeder, was judge. The competition 
was keen in the classes, and especially for cham- 
pionship. 

All of the gilts in the club were put up at auction, 
with the members having the privilege to bid their 
pigs in. Over half of the boys and girls kept their 
gilts to be used for the 1920 sow and litter club. 
Too much stress can not be put on the fact that the 
gilts are fed for breeding animals and not market 
hogs. Practically the only criticism of the work of 
the boys and girls was that a few of the members 
persisted in feeding their pigs too heavily, so that 
they went off in their feet. 

Taking everything into consideration, the club 
was a success, and has given a nucleus around 
which to center the sow and litter club. By starting 
with the gilts the cost is much lower, and the year 





of experience feeding the gilt is valuable in caring 
for the sow before farrowing and of the litter after 
they are weaned. 





Organizing Pure-Bred Calf Clubs 
By KNUTE ESPE 
In Story county, Iowa, during the past two years, 
we have had two successful pure-bred calf clubs. 
Both were organized thru the coéperative efforts of 
the bankers, pure-bred breeders and county agent. 
This year’s club consisted of thirty head of pure- 


bred Angus heifers from 10 to 18 months of age. All 


were popularly bred heifers and were very good 
individuals. They were purchased by E. T. Davis, 
field representative of the breed; Carl A. Rosenfeld, 
of Rosengift Farms, at Kelley, a breeder of Angus 
cattle, dnd the county agent. The organization of 
the club was very simple. Mr. Rosenfeld, Mr. Smith 
(the banker at Kelley) and the county agent drove 
out to see the boys and girls of the community one 
day and signed up thirty of them for a pure-bred 
heifer each. Care was taken not to visit any farm 
where the father was not a good cattle feeder. There 
are at least three things essential to a successful 
club, and these are real wide-awake, dependable 
boys and girls, real heifers, and interested, sympa- 
thetic fathers and mothers who will encourage the 
club members and make it possible for them to do 
their best. 

Very simple contracts were used, yet they demon- 
strated to the member that he must do certain 
things, and made him shoulder considerable re- 
sponsibility. Members could select and buy their 
own heifers if they wished to do so, but were re- 
quired to have the O. K. of Mr. Rosenfeld or the 
county agent before buying. This was required sim- 
ply to insure good breeding and good individuality. 

The heifers were bought in bunches of from three 
to seven, and shipped direct to Rosengift Farms. 
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Then an equal number of boys and girls were askeg 
to come and choose their own heifers. In this way 
each member had as nearly as possible his own 
choice. If some wanted a higher priced or differey; 
heifer, an endeavor was made to get one to syit 
This method gave better satisfaction to the mem. 
bers than distributing by lot. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank at Kelley took the 
club members’ notes for the purchase price of the 
heifers at 7 per cent interest, same to fall due og 
the date of the club sale. Mutual insurance was 
carried, whereby the members agreed to pay their 
pro rata share of the full purchase price of any hei. 
er that might be lost. However, there was no loss 
The boys and girls were visited very frequently ang 
instructed how best to care for their heifers, iy 
order to best fit them for show and sale. 

All the calves were shown at the Central Iowa 
Fair, at which time over $700 in premium money 
was given away. Every boy got at least $5. The 
fair association donated $200, the Ames banks do. 
nated $50 each, and some of the other banks of the 
county donated $25 each. On the day of the Sale, 
the heifers were shown again and placed according 
to the care and attention given them by the club 
members. The American Angus Breeders’ Associa. 


. tion donated two gold watches and $50 in money, 


and Mr. Rosenfeld and Mr. Smith, cashier of the 
Kelley bank, donated a third gold watch. 

In this calf club it was the aim of the promoters 
to give the members as much experience as Pos- 
sible. They used their own judgment in choosing 
their heifers; they learned how to feed a pure-bred 
animal; twice during the season each heifer wag 
clipped and dressed for show and each member 
brought in his heifer twice to compete against the 
other members in the show ring. All in all, the 
members were given a touch of real business. They 
signed their first notes and became breeders of 
pure-bred cattle and later went thru the whole busi. 
ness of putting on a pure-bred sale. 


The Consignment System of Marketing Wool 


NEW era is being issued in so 

far as the marketing of wool is 

concerned. A few states started 
a codéperative movement based on 
sound economic principles. This year 
the movement is spreading. Ohio was 
the state that broke away two years 
ago, last year Iowa and Illinois fol 
lowed the lead and consigned a large 
portion of their clip, and this year 
these states are going ahead on the 
same plan, and several other states 
are organizing to do likewise. 

The consigning system, like a child, 
did not grow up without making mis 
takes. In many cases it clothes were 
too small, as its parents did not have 
any idea how fast it would grow. It is 
not fully developed as yet, but it ap 
pears to be headed in the right direc 
tion. It is growing better balanced by 
the knocks on the field of experi- 
ence Encouragement by its friends, 
studies of problems by its officers, and 
confidence by its patrons should make 
the consigning system one of the most 
helpful coéperative institutions that 
has been started in recent years. 

The old system of marketing wool was based on 
the idea of quick returns to the grower, no bother. 
and a flat price to almost every one. It satisfied 
most wool growers, as they were kept in ignorance 
of the real conditions affecting the marketing of 
wool. The method of handling the wool during the 
war was probably not satisfactory to every one, but 
it resulted in bringing to the attention of the pro- 
ducers in the middle-west the real situation. The 
situation in brief was that there was too large a 
margin between the producers and the men who 
finally bought the wool to manufacture it into cloth. 
The service that was rendered by the buyers was 
that of collecting the wool, grading it so that the 
large buyers would take it. This is a service that 
the farmers have shown that they can do for them- 
selves. The speculative part of the market is usual- 
ly borne by the farmers anyway, as the buyers bid 
low enough so that they do not usually run short, 
even if the market falls, but the farmers do not get 
the advantage if the worm turns the other way. 

Some states are figuring on the pooling rather 
than the consigning system. This is better than 
nothing, as it gets the wool bunched so that it is 
possible for the speculative buyers to pick it up in 
larger lots than otherwise so that they may be in- 
clined to pay a better price for it. It may be that if 
the offer is not satisfactory the members of the pool 
can ship to some house where it can be graded. The 
history of the pooling system, however, shows that 
this is seldom done, as the members contributing to 
amy system usually plan what they are going to do 





before they start and abide by that decision wheth- 
er it is to their advantage or not. It must be recog- 
nized that no local pooling system in the corn belt 
can grade the wool and sell on grade direct to the 
ultimate consumer. Therefore, the question can be 
raised as to whether or not such a system is very 
much better than the old system of every man sell- 
ing to the wool buyer that comes around for wool. 
The essentials of the consigning system are that 
the clips from a large territory are shipped to one 
central warehouse where they are graded and put 
into their separate grades and sold to the ultimate 
consumer for the highest price that is obtainable. 
The wool manufacturers buy only in large, graded 
lines, as a specific grade is needed to manufacture 
the kind of cloth which they are making. The es- 
sentials, therefore, for success in the consigning sys- 
tem are: First, the consignment must be large 
enough to interest this class of buyers. Second, it 
must be handled by a firm that knows its business. 
Third, it must be handled economically. The hand- 
ling of a consignment from an entire state meets 
the general essentials as set forth above. The 
clip from Iowa will furnish quantities of the dif- 
ferent grades large enough to appeal to the best 
buyers. The firms that have handled the consign- 
ments in the past have proved they get satisfactory 
prices for the wool. Their experience should make 
them more efficient in handling the wool during 
the ensuing year. The basis of 3 cents a pound for 
storage, grading and selling, plus freight and asso- 
ciation expense, looks cheap as compared to the 


normal margin between producer and 
consumer. 

Some of the advantages that have 
been set forth by the Iowa men who 
have studied the work of the associa- 
tion the past year are plausible. It 
has advanced the local wool market 
The competition of the shipping stim. 
ulated the local wool buyers to over- 
bid their hands in several instances in 
order to discredit the work of the con- 
signment. The average of the results 
shows that the men who shipped re 
ceived an average price higher than 
those that sold at home, after all ex 
expenses of shipping and interest on 
the money were taken care of. It im- 
proved the reputation for Iowa wools. 
Towa has been known in the past asa 
poor wool producing section. It was 
demonstrated that when the wool was 
put up in an honest association grade 
that it sold close to the top for that 
respective grade. Coéperative consign- 
ments improve the knowledge of the 
men on the different grades of wool. 
This is quite an important factor. 
Even if the consigning system should 
break up thru lack of confidence, the study of the 
wool business that it has brought about would more 
than justify its existence. Men with fine wools that 
often have had to take a flat price are going to re 
member the premium they received. Fiat price 
propaganda received a death-blow where men stud 
ied receipts from the consignment houses. 

Many other advantages could be enumerated, such 
as getting the wool done up in better shape, giving 
each man the advantage of expert grading and sell 
ing and similar proposition without changing the 
general conclusions, but the thing most men are 
interested in is the question of actual returns 

Up in Jones county, Iowa, the men reported that 
they had lost money in selling their wool thru the 
shipping association. They had been offered a flat 
price of 52 cents by some buyers that were very 
anxious to get the wool. The actual average selling 
price after all selling expense and interest on the 
money was subtracted shows as 49 cents, on the 
basis of their shipping weight. Three factors should 
be taken into account: First, that they had a very 
high freight rate, as they had only a portion of 8 
car; second, they had a very heavy shrink compared 
to the average of the state, showing that their wool 
was damp, and, third, there was some coarse wool 
that was of very low value and should have DY all 
means been sold to the dealers at the flat price if 
they were willing to pay more than it was worth. 

To find out whether the report of Jones count’ 
was characteristic of the state, we started to col- 
lecting some other figures. Down in Van Buren 
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eounty they had a shrink of 4.1 per 
cent, but even then they received an 
average price of 59.6 cents per pound 
on their shipping weight or 62.2 cents 
on their selling weight after expenses 
were deducted. This was decidedly 
pigher than they were offered locally. 
Up in Marshall county their wool net- 
ted them 55.5 cents per pound on their 
home weights. Most of the wool in 
adjoining counties where they did not 
form a consignment was bought for 
from 40 to 50 cents. One man in Mar- 
shall county made over $1,00 net due 
to the shipment. Down in Davis coun- 
ty, the home of the present state sec- 
retary of the Iowa association, they 
did even better. Their average price 
based on their selling weight was 70 
cents. This would make about 67 cents 
on their home weight. The men from 
Mahaska county did a little better 
than those in Davis county. 

In Johnson county they have pre- 
pared a more complete statement than 
it was possible to get from the other 
counties. The total of 35,942 pounds 
of wool brought them $22,010.05. Their 
total shrink was 1,106 pounds. The 
average cost of handling, crediting 
$210.87 interest received by the con- 
signors, was 3.8 cents per pound, with- 
out such credit 4.37 cents per pound. 
The amount saved by the consignors 
thru the consigning system, figuring 
the price locally at 50 cents a pound 
and giving credit for interest on the 
money tied up in the wool for seven 
months at 7 per cent, was $3,000. 

Thus the story goes over the state. 
More of them show good returns than 
bad, even if no credit is given to the 
consigning system for raising the val- 
ues of the local wool prices by afford- 
ing competition to the buyers and 
making them in some cases pay more 
than they were justified in paying. One 
dealer, in his endeavor to break even, 
has held his wool all year and is now 
sending it in thru the association. He 
may break even, for the market is high 
at the present time. Recent data col- 
lected shows that in 1918 there was a 
difference of 17 cents between Iowa 
farm prices and Boston prices on wool, 
and in 1919 there was a difference of 
14cents. This shows that there was a 
closer margin on all of the wool busi- 
ness from Iowa last year than the year 
before. It seems likely that at least 
some of this credit should be given to 
the wool association. 


Last year the Iowa men made some 
mistakes, and they are profiting by 
them. No system was worked out last 
year whereby the shippers received 
prompt acknowledgment of the receipt 
and weight of their wool in Chicago. 
The secretary now has cards printed 
especially for this purpose. As soon 
&s the wools are received and weighted 
they will be acknowledged, so that if 
there is any shortage the men can 
trace it down. Last year many men 
did not understand that they could 
draw on the wool for three-fourths of 
its value or that they could go to their 
banker and leave the receipt for the 
Wool as security for a loan at a rate 
even better than the wool house could 
give. This year the association offi- 
cers have had a meeting with the offi- 
cers of the state bankers’ association 
énd have made an arrangement where- 
by the receipt for the wool will be ac- 
cepted as collateral, and it will be con- 
sidered good security. 


Every effort is being made to get all 
of the sheep men to realize the points 
of shrinkage and grades of wool. No 
€lcouragement is being given to the 
men to ship wool of a poor grade if 
they are offered more for it at home 
than it is worth. Probably that will 

one of the best ways of educating 
the wool buyers against paying a flat 
Price. Wool as it is sold by the asso- 
ation brings just what that particu- 

t grade is worth on the market, and 
they do not pay for shrink. Wool that 
: excessively wet not only gets a 
avy shrink by losing moisture, but 

© moisture occasionally injures the 
Yool and therefore causes it to grade 

wer than it would otherwise. Mois- 
te in wool sold under the consign- 





ment system is like swill in hogs that 
are shipped in a coéperative shipment, 
it is a losing proposition. 

Illinois makes some pertinent state- 
ments in its suggestions to the wool 
men. They state: “Attention should 
be called to the fact that this is a 
presidential campaign year, and it is 
quite possible that the wools will not 
be sold quite as readily as they were 
last year. In other words, the returns 
may be longer coming in. There was 
some criticism last year because of 
seemingly exorbitant cartage charges. 
This experience should suggest that 
local shipments on small lots should 
be avoided wherever possible, and that 
by shipping in carload lots this high 
cartage cost can be eliminated.” The 
Iowa men also call attention to the fact 
that they are going to try to adopt the 
policy of reloading the local shipments 
into carload shipments at Chicago, and 
thus ship to the warehouse and save 
money. 

Full instructions as to how the wool 
is to be handled both locally and at 
the warehouse can be had by applying 
to the county agents or to the associa- 
tion in either Illinois or Iowa. The 
essentials are that the fleeces be tied 
with paper twine and shipped in regu- 
lar wool sacks that are plainly marked 
with the name and address of the own- 
er. Last year’s experience should make 
the shipments go thru with the mini- 
mum number of mistakes and with but 
very little trouble. 


The question for the wool producer 
to decide is whether he wants to mar- 
ket his wool direct and get the advan- 
tage of the association. In other words 
whether they want to take the place 
of the middleman in the disposal of 
their wool to the ultimate consumer. 
Indications point to the fact that they 
can do this without burdening them- 
selves in any way. The consignment 
system is sound. Under the present 
flat price system of buying wool local- 
ly the man with poor wool can make 
money by selling at home, for the man 
with the good wool is the big loser. It 
also must be remembered that the con- 
signing system was largely responsible 
for the better local prices that were 
offered last year. Probably the specu- 
lative buyers will make even a more 
determined stand this year than last, 
and overbid their hand in their effort 
to discourage coéperative marketing. 
Farmers should give credit to the 
cause and remember past history. 





Hog Raising in Argentina 
(Continued from page | 36/) 


thruout the year, the difference is not 
so great as you would think. Then, 
with the cost of building materials so 
high, and with land so cheap on which 
to keep the sows, this consideration 
changes its aspect entirely. Most pat- 
ent of all, to build, keep in repair, and 
attend houses and pens for 3,000 sows, 
would be unthinkable. 

Secondly, by this method of grow- 
ing pigs so close to nature, with not a 
permanent pen or floor or house, noth- 
ing but ever-changing fresh earth, dis- 
ease and infection are as nearly im- 
possible as they could well be. 

Thirdly, runts and backward pigs do 
not develop under this system, but the 
fresh air and the fresh soil make for 
thrift, growthiness and the finest kind 
of a frame for the fattening pen. 

For fattening his hogs, Mr. Campion 
buys 200,000 bushels or thereabouts 
and grows 100,000 bushels. This latter 
is not gathered, of course, but when 
it is ready to feed or nearly so, some 
several thousand shotes are ready to 
fatten. Then the corn field is divided 
up by temporary woven wire fences, 
into 40 or 50-acre plats. Into each of 
these a hole is dug about six feet into 
the ground, a 30-barrel tank put beside 
it, and a self-dump bucket swung into 
it. By this means one boy and one 
horse can hoist the 30 barrels of water 
in an hour. There is no automatic 
valve on the tank or any other break- 
able machinery, but the water is just 
allowed to leak out at about such a 
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The Work Behind The Service 


Owing to international conditions, 
the Bell Telephone System was for 
two years unable to secure raw 
materials and equipment. While 
supplies were thus shut off demands 
for service increased beyond all 
precedent. 


When the opportunity came to 
go forward the system faced the 
greatest construction problem of its 
history. It has gone forward with a 
speed and certainty that is bringing 
nation-wide results. 


New exchange buildings, perma- 
nent brick, stone and steel structures, 
have been erected in many cities; 
scores of central office buildings have 
been enlarged; additional switch- 
boards are being installed in all parts 


One Policy 


of the country; new conduits built; 
hundreds of thousands of miles of 
wire added to the Bell service; more 
than a million new telephone sta- 
tions installed; and expansion giving 
a wider range of operation has been 
ceaselessly advanced. 


As the wheat crop gives no 
bread until after the harvest and 
milling so you will not have the full 
fruition of our efforts until construc- 
tion is complete. 


But, a big part of the work is 
accomplished; the long hard road 
travelled makes the rest of the un- 
dertaking comparatively easy. It is 
now but a matter of a reasonable 
time before pre-war excellence of 
service will again be a reality. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





rate. A large wallowing hole develops. 
Here, far away from any disturbance 
of any kind, in the cool shade of the 
corn field, with water and feed always 
at their noses’ end, these hogs sleep 
and eat and get fat. I can not think 
of more favorable conditions by which 
one might surround a fattening hog. 

Figuring in round numbers, but con- 
servatively, Mr. Campion must charge 
against these returns of $750,000 from 
his hogs accounts itemized as follows: 
Rent (or interest) at 5 per cent on 
9,000 acres of land valued at $70 per 
acre ($3.50 per acre), $31,500. Wages 
for 100 men to tend hogs, grow 100,000 
bushels of corn, etc., at $25 per month 
each, $18,000. Maintenance for these 
men, as much more, or $18,000. At an 
average price of 60 cents per bushel, 
200,000 bushels of corn, $120,000. Ex- 
penses of administration, to make up, 
let us say, $200,000. Taxes are light, 
and are more than paid for by the cat- 
tle, sheep and the garden, home, etc. 
By a very conservative estimate, I be- 
lieve, he has left to him as profit from 
his hogs, half a million gold dollars 
from the year’s operations. 

I might tell many other similar sto- 
ries. These will serve to show the po- 
tentialities of Argentina as a pork- 
producing country. I am told by the 
packers that they expect eventually to 
ship quantities of pork to the United 
States. 

But how long has the price of hogs 
been this way, and how long will it 
stay there? Is not the price of land 
going up rapidly? Is it not very ex- 
ceptional that corn can be bought so 





cheaply? Will not everybody rush into 
the hog business, as they do period- 
ically, every four or five years, in the 
United States? 

I shall try to answer these, and many 
more similar questions, in a later ar- 
ticle. In so doing I shall present ex- 
pert data for both corn and hogs, mete- 
orological data, and whatever statis- 
tics apply. 





Buttermilk Paint With Cement 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a recipe for making 
paint for rough-finished boards out of 
buttermilk and lime.” 


A paint made of buttermilk, cement 
and coloring matter has given good 
satisfaction for a number of our sub- 
scribers. Three pounds of cement and 
sufficient coloring matter to give the 
paint the desired color are added to a 
gallon of buttermilk and _ thoroly 
mixed. A larger quantity can be made 
by using the same proportions. 

This paint should be applied soon 
after it is mixed, and it must be kept 
stirred frequently. Otherwise the ce- 
ment will settle to the bottom of the 
bucket. The paint will dry in about 
six hours, and it sheds water very ef- 
fectively. 

For coloring use Venetian red or 
any other coloring: material. Add the 
coloring matter until the desired color 
is reached. This paint does not give 
a very glossy finish, and should not 
be used where a neat job is desired. 
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Farm Bureau Activities and Problems 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 








A LIVE STOCK REPORTING SERVICE 


Up to the present time, the farmers, 
not only of Ohio, but of the entire Uni- 
ted States, have had but little authen- 
tic information concerning the annual 
production of cattle, swine and sheep 
er the changes that are taking place 
from month to month and the avail- 
able supply for market. Because of 
the lack of dependable information, 
farmers and stockmen are compelled 
to proceed blindly, with very little idea 
of whether they are producing too 
much to market profitably or too little 
to meet the actual domestic and ex- 
port needs. Lack of information on 


the available supply has no doubt 
been an important factor in causing 
the great fluctuation in live stock 


prices, with resulting losses to thou- 
sands of farmers. A study of the re- 
ceipts at the various stock yards is 
not of much help because of the lack 
of information concerning other fac- 
tors. viz., the supply on the farms and 
ranches and the probable future de- 
mand both for home consumption and 
export Because of a lack of knowl- 
edge of the farm supply, it is difficult 
to determine whether, at a time when 
the markets are glutted and prices 
falling. the condition is being caused 
by an actual over-supply on the farms 
or by a depletion of the farm stocks 
below a safe leve 

Heretofore because of practically an 
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intelligently. 





The American Farm Bureau Federation is considering the use of the 
method described here for the gathering of adequate data on the supply 
cf all kinds of live stock and the time of marketing. 
kind is badly needed by the farmers of the corn belt in order that possible 
over-supplies will be avoided, wide fluctuations in price eliminated, and 
farmers put in a position to regulate their production and shipments 
The adoption of a standard scheme of this kind by the 
Federation should mean much to the corn belt farmer. 
western states are meeting in a conference in Chicago this week to con- 
sider the establishment of some such plan. 


Information of this 


Several mid- 








entire lack of organization, even if the 
information had been available, farm- 
ers would not have been in position to 
profit by it to the fullest extent. With 
the rapid development of the Farm Bu- 
reau organizations, however, a differ- 
ent situation will soon exist, but until 
these men have the necessary facts at 
hand, they will be seriously hampered 
in attempting to develop a broad mar- 
keting program 

Briefly, the information which it is 
believed it would be possible to gather 
periodically—monthly or quarterly— 
preferably the former—would include 
at least the following: 

1. Number of cattle. sheep and 
swine of various classes or ages on 
Ohio farms at the beginning of the 
period 

2. Number of births during period. 


3. Number purchased and brought 
onto the farms during the period. (This 
would include feeders and stockers 
brought into the state.) 

4. Number moved off the farms by 
sale or shipment during the period. 

5. Number slaughtered on farms 
during the period. 

6. Number of deaths from disease, 
etc., on farms during the period. 

7. Number on farms at the end of 
the period. 

8. Number being prepared for mar- 
ket ,or number expected to be mar- 
keted for meat purposes, alive or 
slaughtered: (a) Within the next 30 
days, (b) within the next 60 days, (c) 
within the next 90 days. ‘ 

9. Age and sex of live stock on 
farms at end of each period. 

The foregoing are simply suggestions 


and are subject to modification or 
change, depending on the amount oj 
information desired. 

This information would be secared 
from sufficient farmers in each county 
monthly, or quarterly, to permit the 
working out of accurate ratios for the 
county. Probably if the reports were 
received from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
farmers in a county, it would be suffi- 
cient. The ratios would then be ap- 
plied to the total number of live stock 
of each kind in the county at the be- 
ginning of the period and quantitative 
estimates made of the numbers and 
changes which have taken place with- 
in the period. 

Under the plan outlined above. it 
should be possible, using approved 
statistical methods, to determine very 
closely the increases and decreases in 
numbers of live stock on farms during 
the period, as well as the future. the 
marketable supply of cattle, sheep and 
swine. This information, taken in 
connection with the daily or weekly re 
ceipts at the various stock yards and 
the probable domestic and foreign de- 
mand and other features affecting 
prices, would enable the federation of- 
ficials to give intelligent information 
to their membership with respect to 
the live stock situation, and thus as 
sist materially in regulating the sup 
ply going to market. 


Farmers to Be Protected on Code Revision 


Probably the most important step 
that the lowa Farm Bureau Federation 
has taken in its effort to protect the 
interests of the Iowa farmers was 
taken at the meeting of the executive 
committee at Ames on Friday, May 
Zth. The legislative committee report- 
ed that it was of utmost importance 
that not only should the compiled code 
be carefully gone over but that the 253 
proposed bills of the commissioners’ 
schedule and such other bills as may 
be proposed later be carefully investi- 
gated to see what effect they might 
have on lowa farming interests. 

Not a dissenting voice was heard at 
the meeting in regard to the impor- 
tance of this work. A proposed law 
against pools was mentioned as an 
example as it strikes directly at the 
efforts which are being made in the 
state towards codperative selling. Rev- 
enue and educational laws were among 
others mentioned. J. W. Coverdale, 
now secretary of the national Federa- 
tion, was present at the meeting and 
his remarks seemed to sum up the feel- 
ing of the meeting when he said: “One 
of the purposes of the drive last win- 
ter was to protect farmers’ interests. 
An emergency fund was created for 
this purpose. I believe that the farm- 
ers of the state will approve of us 
going ahead on this matter. We should 
by all means go into this and go into it 
right.” 

The legislative committee consisting 
of W. P. Dawson, C. W. Huntly and 
the secretary, E. H. Cunningham, 
were present at the meeting and gave 
their report in person. In addition to 
the above mentioned recommendation 
that expert help should be secured to 
go over the code they recom- 
mended a rural credits law and sug- 
gested that the new code be bound in 
loose leaf form so that the repealed 
laws could be removed and new ones 
added without codification as at pres- 
ent. Their report was accepted and 
they were instructed to secure compe- 
tent help at once and make a thoro 
study of the revised code and any new 


also 


laws that were being proposed so that 
the legislative committee would be in 
shape to present farmers’ interests in 
an intelligent way at the meeting of 
the legislature. 

The question of gathering the facts 
for the farmers of the state in regard 
to the numbers of live stock, acre- 
age and production of crops, and such 
other information as the board had 
formerly decided to collect thru the 
school district coéperators was 
dropped and a new plan suggested 
that is receiving attention of the other 
states of the corn belt. The plan pro- 
posed is similar to that discussed in 
another article on this page. A meet- 
ing of the corn belt states is being 
held in Chicago on the 10th, 1ith and 
12th of May to discuss this among 
other questions which will be brought 
up at that time. The board instructed 
the secretary that they would be glad 


to cooperate with the government in 
the collecting of statistics if satisfac- 
tory arrangements could be made. 
Such arrangements implied that the 
figures would be available to the farm- 
ers of the state and be prepared in 
such shape that they would give the 
farmers the information that they de- 
sired. 

Whether or not a man would be em- 
ployed who would study the supply 
and demand and analyze general eco- 
nomic conditions that affect the farm- 
ers’ production and marketing prob- 
lems brought out many different view- 
points. There was no question in the 
minds of the majority that such in- 
formation was needed, but many 
thought that it should be either a re- 
gional or a national matter. It seemed 
to be the general impression that this 
should be taken up at the Chicago con- 
ference and that if the entire region 
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interests. 


HOWARD LEONARD 


they kept him steadily at it. 
was elected president this spring. 


the Illinois Farm Commission. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


Illinois picked out a man’s man for their leader this coming year, 
and the National Federation thought so much of the state’s choice that 
he was put on the executive committee after the resignation of H. J. 
The way that Howard Leonard puts up a proposition straight 
from the shoulder gives one the impression that the Illinois men have a 
representative who is determined to put on a program of work rather 
than talk, and of deeds rather than publicity. A little 
over forty years ago “Howard” was born on a farm, 
and he has been there practically ever since, except 
for the time that he spent in school. 
common schools and went two years to Eureka Col- 
lege. but had to leave in his junior year on account 
of the death of his father 
forty. but does not look to be over thirty-five, for he 
is of the athletic type that wears slowly 
to the exclusion of everything else except some pub- 
lic jobs that have been pushed on “Howard” because 
he was a willing worker, represents his occupational 
Back five years ago he was made the first 
president of the Woodford County Farm Bureau, and 
Four years ago they put him in as treasurer 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association, and he held this place until he 
Back home he was made a member of 
the board of supervisors, and last fall he was appointed as a member of 
New jobs are really not new to Howard 
Leonard, for he is becoming used to being called upon to give service. 
He states that, “The state and national associations should look after the 
distribution of the farmer's products and protect his business interests.” 


He finished the 


He is now a little over 


Farming, 











would not back this movement that 
the Iowa Federation would start and 
develop it until such a time as the na- 
tional Federation could take the work 
over. Mr. Coverdale brought out the 
fact that he understood that such ac- 
tion would probably be taken by the 
national Federation at the June meet- 
ing. President Hunt struck the key- 
note of this question when he said, 
“We must get some one who is big 
enough to study world conditions. It 
will help us farmers of Iowa in know- 
ing whether to retrench or whether to 
enlarge our business. Such a man 
should have all the facts of conditions 
at hand so that if another price drive 
was started he could meet propaganda 
with facts.” 

The question of politics could not 
be avoided in the meeting, due to the 
desire of some people in the state to 
draw the Federation into the contro- 
versy After analyzing the conditions 
the Federation backed up their former 
policy, which is that they are not 
become entangled in any way with 
party politics. They, however, ei 
courage every man in the state 
study carefully the records and plat 
forms of all candidates and vote ac 
cordingly. They approved the policy 
taken by the secretary it. a recent 
letter to Farm Bureau presidents, 
which says in part: “We direct your 
attention to press reports which com 
vey the impression that the county 
Farm Bureaus or the state Farm 
Bureau Federation have endorsed the 
candidacy of some particular individ- 
uals for public office. Investigation 
by this office as to the reliability of 
these reports has proven them mls 
leading for in no case have we found 
that any county organization bas 
either directly or indirectly endorsed 
any candidate. This does not imp! 
that the individual members have 2° 
opinions with regard to public web 
fare. * * * He should feel free @ 
exercise his right of suffrage 11 ac ord 
ance with his judgment and concede 
this right to every other man.” 
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~ Experimental Work in Henry 
County 


The Henry County, Iowa, Farm Bu- 
reau is arranging an interesting test 
this year on different varieties of oats. 
Five of the leading varieties will be 
seeded, using them as a nurse crop for 
sweet clover. The study will be from 
the standpoint both of the yield and of 
their value as a nurse crop. The soil 
was limed in the beginning of the test, 
with three tons of ground limestone to 
the acre. 

Experiments are also being run this 
year to develop an early corn for hog- 
ging down and for replanting on over- 
flow land. Henry county, like many of 
the other counties in Iowa, has con- 
siderable land which occasionally has 
to be replanted after high water. 

A test which they are running on 
different varieties of winter wheat 
shows up favorably this spring for 
Kanred. This shows more vigor than 
the Turkey Red, which is next in gen- 
eral vitality, with the much advertised 
Red Rock wheat showing up the poor- 
est, with only about 50 per cent of the 
stalks living. 





Cattle Feeding Tour in Missouri— 
Seventy-five farmers responded to an 
invitation of the Saline County Farm 
Bureau, of Missouri, to attend a cattle 
feeding tour. Four feed lots were vis- 
ited. The feeders in each case gave a 
statement in regard to the feeding, 
and commission men made an estimate 
of their value. In Saline county twen- 
ty-nine men are keeping accurate rec- 
ords of their feeding costs with the 
assistance of E. R. Keller. The visit- 
ors also were supplied with all of the 
figures on the cattle up to the time of 
the tour. Four of the men had already 
sold their cattle. The lowest loss per 


steer, as shown by the completed data, 
was $3.03, and the greatest loss was 
$36.94. Many conclusions may be 


drawn from the demonstration. The 
most striking is the fact that if feed- 
ers who are using careful methods and 
keeping accurate accounts are losing 
money on their cattle, it is a foregone 
conclusion that the average feeder is 
losing still more. 





Michigan Buys Warehouse—The 
Michigan Farm Bureau has purchased 
a large warehouse and office building 
in Lansing, in order to provide facili- 
ties for the pooling of wool and for the 
storage and handling of Michigan- 
grown seeds and grains. Arrangements 
are now being made for the assembling 
of the wool by the various Farm Bu- 
reaus, and the federation is estimating 
that several million pounds will be 
handled for the Michigan farmers on a 
cost basis. The best of the Michigan- 
grown seeds will be assembled and 
also supplied to the Michigan farmers 
at cost, as well as collecting the best 
seed from other states for Michigan 
Planting. The reason given for the 
purchase of the storage building was 
that suitable warehouse space could 
not be located otherwise for the wool 
and seed business. Michigan is fur- 
thering these two lines to give the 
farmers better facilities for collective 
bargaining. 





Butchering Demonstration—Jefferson 
and Pottawattamie counties, in Iowa, 
have held very successful butchering 
demonstrations this spring. A great 
deal of interest was shown in all 
Phases of the butchering work. The 
work covered methods of curing as 
Well as killing, scalding, dressing and 
Many dif- 
ices of opinion were noted. 


ne up of the carcasses. 
erer 





Assistants or Club Leaders Appoint- 
¢d—Many counties in Iowa have re- 
cently appointed men as assistant 
— or club leaders. In most cases 
“ se men will specialize in club work 
td also do other general work of a 


Stutz, Pierce- Arrow. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 
Motor Shafts. 


Brewster, Fiat, Mercer. 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 
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Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1998 





Famous for its Marvelous Motor 


TORQUE ARM OR TUBE. Also 
used by Pierce-Arrow, Locomo- 
bile; Brewster, Winton, Cadillac, 
Packard, Stutz. 


ANNULAR BALL-BEARING 
TRANSMISSION. Also used by 
Winton. Stutz, Pierce-Arrow, 
Brewster, Cadillac, Fiat, Loco- 
for mobile, Packard, Marmon. 


Also used by 
Winton, Packard, Cadillac, 


ANNULAR _ BALL-BEARING 
DIFFERENTIAL. Also used by 


THEN, see how these seven cars— sixes which may be 
considered competitive to the Chandler—do NOT check 
One car listing at $2975 checks in only one feature 


Onecar listing at $2685 checksin only three features 
One car listing at $2400 checks in only one feature 


One carlistingat $2400 checks in only twofeatures 
Onecar listing at $2045 checksin only two features ' 
One car listing at $2095 checks in only one feature \ 
One car listing at $2250 does not check with Chandler in any feature } 


CHANDLER SIK 





See How Chandler Checks 
With High-Priced Cars 


HE Chandler Six throughout its seven years of production has been 

distinguished for its many distinctively superior features of design 
and equipment which are used also on the highest priced American cars, 
and not used in any considerable degree by cars now priced hundreds of 
doliars higher than the Chandler. See, then, how Chandler checks with 
ten of the best-known high-priced cars in these features selected as 
being characteristic of high-grade design and most efficient service.! 











Superior Chandler Features and 
the High-Priced Cars that use Them 


ONE PIECE ALUMINUM 
MOTOR BASE, which ties the 
frame of thecar together at four 

ints, thus providing a stiffer 
ome as well as a more rigid 
motor mounting. Also used by 
Packard, Locomobile (Bronze), 
Mercer, Winton, Fiat, Brewster, 


Marmon, Stutz, Pierce-Arrow,; 
Fiat, Brewster, Packard, Loco- 
mobile. 


ANNULAR _ BALL-BEARING 
REAR WHEELS. Also used by 


Packard, Stutz, Locomobile, 
Marmon, Pierce-Arrow, Fiat, 
Mercer. 


HIGH TENSION MAGNETO 
IGNITION. Also used by Loco- 
mobile, Mercer, Fiat, Brewster, 
Winton. 








Not a single one of the seven makes of medium-priced Sixes referred to offers you High 
Tension Magneto Ignition. The Chandler offers you Bosch, recognized the world over 
as the best ignition system. Only one of them offers you the silent chain drive, although 
another one of them in its higher-priced model ($3450), incorporates this feature. 


These Statements are Facts and they give you 
ae few of the reasons for Chandler Leadership 


The specification data quoted is substantiated, in every 
instance, by the manufacturers of the cars referred to. 


THERE IS A CHANDLER DEALER NEAR YOU. SEE HIM OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


SIX BEAUTIFUL STYLES OF BODY 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2073 
Four Passenger Coupe, $2895 
(All Prices f. o. 6. Cleveland, Ohio) 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1998 
Limousine, $3495 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 
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appointments are: John Webb, Dick- 
inson county; Howard Evans, Hamil- 
ton county; Gilbert W. Davisson, Cer- 
ro Gordo county; Charles E. Fish, Kos- 
suth county; Morris McNie, Benton 
county; Frank Schweiger, Appanoose 
county. 





New Members Still Coming In—Six- 
ty-seven new members came into the 





Miscellaneous character. The recent 





Warren county, Iowa, Farm Bureau in 


one week recently, without any spe- 
cial work or solicitation being done by 
the members. This is true in other 
parts of the state as well, especially 
where it was not possible to cover all 
of the county in the initial drive. 





Wiota Farmers’ Shipping Associa- 
tion—A meeting of the farmers at Wi- 
ota, Cass county, Iowa, was held re- 





cently to complete arrangements and 





get the association ready for business. 
The membership was greatly increased 
at this meeting and there are now over 
sixty-five farmers who have joined. 
A board of five directors was elected 
to handle the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. They are: Geo. Berg, Harry. 
Bornholdt, Wells Ferguson, Wm. Sand- 
horst, and Will Morgan. The member- 
ship dues were changed from $1 to $5 
a year, 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Help Young Men 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was interested in a recent edito- 
rial in which you speak of three vis- 
itors, all of whom had been stung by 
investing in promoted companies. It 
seems strange to me that level-headed 
farmers, after spending the best part 
of their lives accumulating a compe- 
tence for old age, are willing to take a 
gambiler’s chance and allow them- 
selves to be fooled by smooth-tongued 


salesmen, especially when they can 


jinvest their surplus right at home. 

For example, there is not a neigh- 
“borhood in the corn belt but we can 
find some young men who would like 
to buy a farm, who have had the ex- 
perience and who have the capacity to 
make good, if only they had the nec- 
essary financial backing Many of 
these young men move out to cheaper 
lands north, south and west, taking 
with them money that was made on 
Iowa land. They have the making of 
some of our best citizens, and they 
ought to be kept in Iowa. Farmers 
who have surplus money would be tak- 
ing mighty small chances in backing 
these young men, taking their farms 
as security. Such an arrangement 
would be helpful to both of them. It 
would give the farmer an interest in 
the success of the young man, and it 
would give the young man the benefit 
of the advice of a man who has been 
thru the game. 

I have about reached the conclusion 
that the man who has made his money 
either by farming or by the advance 
in the price of land, and then invests 
it in some get-rich-quick scheme rather 
than make a loan to a good, reliable 
neighbor boy, deserves to lose. 

A. R. ALLSUP. 

Warren County, lowa. 


Farm Working Hours 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When and how often does the farmer 
work sixteen hours a day? Perhaps 
four or five, or at most ten days in 
the year. To work that long would 
mean to rise at 4 and work until 9:30. 
There is a good deal of difference be- 
tween working sixteen hours a day 
and there being sixteen hours from the 
time you get up and the time you go 
to bed. I believe if one would take 
fifteen or twenty farmers just as they 
come, and keep a careful record of the 
number of hours they actually work 
from January until next January, he 
will find that they will not average 
over ten hours a day and probably not 
that. Or if we should count from 
March ist to December Ist, which is 
the busy season, [I don’t believe they 
would average over twelve hours 2 
day. Neither do I believe we could 
find ten men in any community that 
average as much as sixteen hours a 
day tor four consecutive weeks. 

There have been four or five sales 
a week in this county this winter. 
Many of our farmers go to two or three 
sales a week right thru the winter. 
They don't buy anything as a rule, but 
go for the pleasure of it. Also they go 
to town two or three afternoons 2 
week. In fact, many of the renters 
and certainly half of the folks who 
own their farms are busy for a few 
weeks now and then with their crops. 
but between times are on the road 
much of the time. Threshing is done 
by August 15th, and then we go to 
town a good deal of the time until 
corn husking begins about November 
ist It seems to me that the sug 
gestion that farmers work sixteen 
hours a day is rather overdrawn 

Also it seems to me that when we 
speak of the work on the farm we 
fail to consider its variety and we fail. 
also. to consider the fact that we are 
working In the open air instead of in 


crowded, noisy, dusty buildings. After 
all, don’t we take life rather easy one 
year with another? Haven't we rather 
got into the habit of looking on the 
dark side of things? Really, we are 
not nearly so badly off as we are 
sometimes disposed to think we are. 
A FARMER’S WIFE. 


Mixing Cane and Corn for Silage 

In answer to an lowa correspondent 
in regard to mixing cane and corn for 
ensilage, will say I have mixed them 
by using one load of one and a load of 
the other. We mix them as it seems 
to feed better that way. We usually 
put corn in shock, then cut cane just 
before frost, if we can use plenty of 
water on the corn. That gives us a 





consider feterita the best feed and 

cane the heaviest yielder and surest 

crop. E. E. ATER. 
Bourbon County, Kansas. 





From the Renter’s Viewpoint 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 20th, in 
reporting a meeting held in Carmen’s 
Hall, in Chicago, you speak in adverse 
terms of the proposition instigated at 
this meeting to place a tax against the 
capital value of all property exceeding 
$25,000 in value. 

I want to say here that I am heartily 
in favor of this tax. I am a renter, 
and do not own a foot of real estate, 
but in the last two years have had to 
pay income tax—not a great deal, to 





For the Temple of Agriculture 





with agriculture. 


on Marketing and Farm Credits. 





The group of farmers’ organizations which are affiliated under the 
name of the National Board of Farm Organizations has an ambition to 
erect a Temple of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. 
future they can see such a building filled with representatives of the 
various agricultural organizations of the country, sent to Washington to 
look after the interests of their members. 
research and statistical department, which will be prepared at a moment’s 
notice to furnish information to our lawmakers on anything connected 


At the present time the National Board of Farm Organizations is 
housed in a residence purchased last fall. It is a commodious residence 
and a valuable piece of property. It will do very well for a time; but as 
the farmers of the country come to see the need of adequate representa- 
tion at Washington, they will very soon outgrow the present building. 

The Finance Committee which has charge of the Temple of Agriculture 
fund is composed of the following gentlemen, who are named in the order 
in which they appear in the above photograph, beginning at the left: 
R. D. Cooper, president Dairymen’s League; Gifford Pinchot, president 
Pennsylvania Rural Progress Association; J. A. McSparran, Master of the 
Pennsylvania State Grange; C. W. Holman, secretary National Conference 


Looking into the 


They have visions of a great 











chance to shuck the corn out if it is 
good. If not good corn, we run it all 
in. We have not had any trouble with 
scours in cattle if we let the cane get 
ripe. If it does rot get rire before 
frost, we let the frost dry the water 
out. We never have had any trouble 
with dry cane, but have to use lots of 
water on corn fodder out of the shock. 
We use an independent pump with 
small engine to pump water over the 
top just when and as much as we 
need I think the plan of Mr. F. F. 
Brunk of Keokuk county, lowa, would 
work all right if he knew he would not 
shuck corn out In southeast Kansas 
we need corn for feed worse than we 
need it in ensilage Or if we had 
good corn crop we would have lots of 
other feed to fill silos with. We use 
corn, cane, Kafir, milo, feterita. We 


be sure, but still enough to feel the 
sting. 

In my neighborhood are farmers 
owning large farms, comfortable 
homes, and living in peace and plenty, 
and not paying one cent of income 
tax. Under the present law they are 
exempt, for they have their farms rent- 
ed, and their income consists of rent 
paid. Other farmers own a large 
amount of wet land, and are so finan- 
cially close and unbusinesslike that 
they refuse to drain this land, and 
year after year keep farming the wet 
acres and receiving so little income 
that they remain exempt from the in- 
come tax law. Yet these farms they 
price in accordance with the advance 
in farm lands, generally up to about 
$25,000 or over. 

Why should the man without a home 


- 
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of his own, and who is compelled to 
farm others’ land wherever he can find 
it, be compelled to pay a tax because 
he gets out and hustles, is everlasting 
ly on the job, makes things move, very 
nearly working day and night, while 
in the same negihborhood is a man 
who probably inherited his farm, ne. 
er having done anything to earn it 
but who sits back in comfort, brags 
about the high price of farm land, and 
never pays a cent income tax because 
he is willing to do nothing. 

I don’t believe in placing a tax on 
industry and a premium on do-nothing 
ness. The principle of taxing the cap 
ital value of property is exactly right 
I dont know whether this is socialism 
or not, but I do know it is human 
justice. INDIANA FARMER. 


Bee Keeping Profits 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Van Buren county Farm Burea 
has constantly followed up the project 
of beekeeping. It has maintained that 
there should be a larger interest in 
handling bees which run up no feed 
bills and pay well for the care give: 
them. Mr. H. N. Boley, of Harrisburg 
township, has proved this to be a prac 
tical enterprise in keeping with his 
other farm work. He and his father 
operate a 320-acre farm and he has 
fifty swarms of Three Band Italian 
bees. 

Last year these bees produced an 
average of 100 pounds of extract 
honey per swarm which he marketed 
at 20 cents per pound. This young 
man is making a careful study of the 
bees and his success demonstrates 
what can be done with the bees. On 
the rougher land of the county this 
branch of production should be o 
larger interest. A demonstration 
apiary is this year being conducted 
upon the farm of W. S. Hargrov: 
Milton, under the direction of Stat 
Specialist Atkins. A. J. SECOR 

Van Buren County, Iowa. 








Thickening Up a Stand of Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an article in a recent 
about thickening up a stand of alfalfa 
in which you advised the correspond 
ent to sow alfalfa with oats in the 
spring. I have had several trials of 
that, but without good results. The 
best stand I got was ,when I plowed 
the ground in the spring and har- 
rowed it every time the weeds came 
up and then harrowed again and sowed 
the alfalfa in June. Of course you will 
lose the crop for one year, but it will 
pay you to do it. 

[I have had several trials of that 
too. My land is clay soil, and it grows 
alfalfa easier than black soil. I also 
added lime to part of the last field 
and one can tell where the lime was 
put on and where not. A covering of 
manure the first winter will greatly 
add to the increase of feed. Alfalfa is 
certainly a fine feed. 

SUBSCRIBER 

Des Moines County, Iowa. 


Another Big Barn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I noticed in a recent issue a pict 
of a barn which covers a space 0 





5.376 square feet. I have a barn o 
my farm in Hamilton county wa 
that was built about forty years ago 
by a man who bought 960 acre i 


raised Percheron horses. The farm 
had been rented for many years before 
I bought it, and the barn was al! out 
of repair, and I had to rebuild ull 
thru. It took 68,000 shingles, while the 
one described before took 48,000. It 
covers a space of 6,576 feet, or 1,200 
feet more than the other. There is 4 
granary over the driveway that holds 
5,000 bushels of oats. 
DELOS JONES. 
Illinois, 
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Greater Tire Mileage—and the 
Goodyear Service Plan 
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-" ie VERY Goodyear Tire Saver, like the the tireuntil a permanent repair can be made. 
Rim-Cut Patch illustrated, is designed ; a 
= to insure that greater mileage which is the But in addition to tire savers, the Goodyear 
1 purpose of the Goodyear Service Plan. Service Plan provides also tire conservation 


' lessons, instructive advertising and the help- 
of To the fine quality of Goodyear Tires and _ ful advice of Goodyear Service Station Deal- 
| the convenience of their distribution, this ers everywhere. 


plan adds effective means of prolonging the 
usefulness of injured tires. Takefulladvantagethen of the GoodyearServ- 


ice Plan. Ask your Goodyear Service Station 
In the case of a fabric break, for example, it | Dealer forthe Conservation Bulletins; use his 
provides in the Goodyear Rim-Cut Patch a advice; keep Goodyear Tire Savers in your car 
dependable emergency repair which protects —these are the means to greater tire mileage. 
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Corn Breeding Plot 


Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T want to try to increase the yield- 
ing power of my corn, and am plan- 
ning an ear-row test with twenty 
five or fifty ears. What is the best 
way to make this ear-row test? If 
the ear-row test will not increase my 
yield, please suggest something that 
will help.” 

The ear-row method of corn breed- 
ing will generally increase the yield 
somewhat, especially of native varie- 
ties of corn which have never been 
worked to any extent. In the case of 
the ordinary strain of Reid's Yellow 
Dent, however, ear-row work some- 


how aoesn’t seem to do so very much 
good In any particular year when 
you plant fifty ears of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent with an ear to a row, you will 
find an immense amount of difference 
in the yielding power of the different 
rows. But when you select seed from 
those rows which yielded the most, 
you will find that unfortunately these 
ears are not so very much superior 
in yielding power to the ordinary seed. 
The Nebraska station started ear-row 
breeding back in 1902 with Hogue’s 
Yellow Dent, but after fifteen years 
of this breeding, there was no indi- 
cation that the yielding power of corn 
bred by the ear-row method was any 
greater than the ordinary strain of 


Hogue’s Yellow Dent. At some of the 
eastern experiment stations the ear- 
row breeding has helped a little. At 


the Iowa station they have been breed- 
ing Reid’s Yellow Dent by the ear-row 
method for about fifteen years, and 
while they have been able to develop 
an earlier maturing strain of Reid's, 
they have not been able to develop a 


higher yielding strain. Everything 
considered, it seems that in the hands 
of the ordinary farmer the ear-row 


breeding of corn is hardly likely to 
justify the work which it requires. 

if our correspondent wishes to try 
the ear-row method, we suggest that 
he shell each of his fifty ears, and put 
the kernels from each ear in fifty dif- 
ferent little sacks or envelopes. We 
would suggest planting about three- 
fourths of the kernels from each ear 
in the test plot, planting an ear to each 
row at the rate of about four kernels 
to the hill. In early June we would 
advise going thru and thinning the 
Stand to two stalks to every hill. In 
October each row may be weighed up 
by itself and notes taken on any out- 
standing characteristics, such as down 
stalks, late maturity, etc. At that 
time it will be easily possible to pick 
out the ten rows which are outstand- 
ing. Then the remnant kernels from 
these particularly good ears can be 
planted in a small half-acre plot the 
year following, and the picked 
from this half-acre plot can serve for 
general field planting the third year. 
A number of farmers have followed 
this rather simple method of ear-row 
breeding, and have felt that the work 
has been well worth while and that 
they have improved the yielding power 
of their corn by at least five bushels 
per acre. 

One of the most 
which has yet been 
ward the discovery of higher yielding 
corn is the yield contest under con- 
trolled conditions which the Iowa ex- 
periment station is putting on in 1920 


seed 


hopeful things 
done looking to- 


for the first time. In this contest a 
number of strains of corn from dif- 
ferent farmers will be grown under 
exactly the same conditions, and it is 
hoped that by repeating this test in 
different parts of the state and over 
a period of years, that eventually the 


very highest yielding varieties of corn 
in the state of lowa will be discovered. 
And doubtless these high-yielding 
strains in Iowa may also prove to 
have some value in Illinois. Perhaps, 
however, Illinois will also put on a test 
of this sort. Will the men whose 
Strains of corn stand high in contests 
of this sort owe the development of 
their corn to ear-row breeding or to 
some other kind of breeding? 


In our opinion, the method of corn 


breeding as developed by the Connect- 
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| icut station of intense inbreeding fol- 
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lowed by the crossing of the inbred 
strains holds forth great possibilities. 
This method of breeding, however, is 
extremely technical that it is not 
at all practical on the ordinary farm. 
The man who thoroly enjoys work- 
ing with corn will find it worth while 
to do some ear-row breeding and possi- 


50 


bly also some inbreeding and some 
cross-breeding. If he is thoroly inter- 
ested in corn, he will gradually de- 


velop methods for himself. The purely 
practical farmer, however, had best 
leave corn breeding alone, picking out 
good, healthy-looking ears for seed 
from his regular field early in October 
and hanging them up in a dry, airy, 
sheltered place to dry. This man can 
bring in new seed where it has been 
demonstrated by yield contests under 
controlled conditions that some one 
else has better yielding strains. For 
further information concerning the 
yield contest under controlled condi- 
tions, we refer our readers to state- 
ments which will appear from time to 
time in Wallaces’ Farmer during the 
next month or two. 





Wheat Crisis 


The wheat crisis started last fall 
with the great reduction in winter 
wheat acreage. A rather cold, dry win- 
ter, combined with Hessian fly dam- 
age, greatly reduced the vitality of the 
plant, and the winter wheat outlook 
for the past two months has been dis- 
tinctly discouraging. And now the 
cold, wet spring makes the spring 
wheat outlook decidedly bad, with the 
prospect of a curtailment of 10 or 15 
per cent in the acreage. The rather 
serious wheat situation in the United 
States coincides with shortage in Aus- 
tralia and Argentina. Word has just 
come from Australia that there is pros- 
pect that she will have to import 
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will have no more wheat to export by 
the month of October. The Argentine 
people are already beginning to talk 
about prohibiting exports. Taking it 
all in all, the world wheat situation 
is almost but not quite so critical as 
in the early summer of 1917. There is 
still a chance that the weather from 
now on will be so favorable that we 
shall harvest a fairly good winter 
wheat crop, but the probabilities are 
for a shortage which will be sufficient 
to maintain grain prices of all kinds at 
a fairly profitable level. 





Leaf Curl 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We have some peach trees which 
seem to be infected with a kind of 
blight which we call curl leaf. The 
leaves blister and turn yellow during 
May and June. Is there any remedy? 
ts it too late now to hope for results 
from treatment?” 

Peach leaf eurl is a fungus disease 
which develops in years when the 
weather during April is cold and wet. 
The weather this year has been un- 
usually favorable to peach leaf curl. 
About the only thing which seems to 
be of any use in preventing the trou- 
ble is to spray with Bordeaux mixture 
in late February or early March. There 
is nothing which can be done at this 
late date. 





Beware of Turkestan Alfalfa 


Large quantities of alfalfa seed are 
being imported from Turkestan. This 
Turkestan alfalfa, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is decidedly inferior to our na- 
tive alfalfa as grown in Kansas and 
Nebraska. It is neither so hardy as 
our native alfalfa, nor does it yield as 
much hay. Turkestan alfalfa seed 
may be recognized by the fact that it 
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ALTA Supply 
and Stock Tanks 


Are made from 1# finch and 2 inch 
selected cy press—the wood eter- 
nal. Guaranteed water tight if 
properly set up Supply tanks 
made with plain staves—both 
bave round er dat iron band, 




















af E draw lugs. Order 
\ I Alta Tanks from 
your dealer or 
write us for full 
information 


PETER JENSEN 
x 
s ALTA, IOWA 


BINDER TWINE, $1485 


Per 100 pounds Standard twine, F.O.B. Chicago or 
Warehouse near Dayton, Ohio, or 614.65 F.0. 8 
Omaha, Kansas City or Minneapolis Warehouses, ta 
ton lots. Smaller lots, 10ce cwt. advance. Cash with 
order and 50 Ib. bales only. imsect Quality—froe 









































Labor Goods. Average feet per pound. A 

AUGUST POST, Box 55, Moulton, Lowa 
For Live Stock Sates and 

Advertising Banners foi foics. weice tor prices 

Quick service. L. PRIEST, St. James, Mina. 


SOUTHERN IDAHO 


Garden spot of U.8. We have a lot of chotce irrt- 
gated fruit or farm tracts for sale. hie terrivry 
produces extra heavy yields of fruits, melons, grains. 
spuds, alfalfa and clover. Yields last year as hightss 
17 bu. clover seed per acre. Choice climate. “Seeing 
is believing”. Come and let us “show you" or write 
for more information 


JACKSON & BUSHBY, - a 
Fine Farm For Sale 


280 acres on Lincoln Highway in Harrison County, 
Iowa; four miles of good town on two main |ines 
ratlroad. Very best quality bench, valley and gently 
rolling land. Two good houses, one fully modern. 
$20,000 worth of improvements. Ideal farm and 
location for thorobred stock man. For price and full 


particulars address owner. 
J. W. GRIMES, - Woodbine, lowa 


WISCONSIN 


A FINE SHEEP RANCH OF 2360 


Acres For Sale 
An ideal sheep ranch of fine grazing and splendid 
water supply, located in Rusk County, Wisconsin. 
The price is right. Your correspondence is solicited, 
and your personal visit to the ranch will be convine- 
ing. Write or come and see the undersigned 


T. L. HANCOCK, 506 NH. Main $t., Rice Lake, Wis. 
lay of land, low prices and iy ery 


Bargains 
good terms. Write us for new 


up to date list. up to date list. NEW RICHLAND LAND € 
AN C©CO., New Richland, Minnesots, 











Parma, idaho 














Southern Minnesota imprq ved 
= lands. Best of soll, fine 





OULTHERN Minnesota Corn Lands. 
are 24 miles from the Iowa Iine. Wri 1e 

detail description of some of our fine | 

farms. Some of them can be sold on terms tl 

lowa renter can buy and pay for. 

D.U. WELD, WINDUM, MINNESOTA 


Farms For Sale Cheap 
My black land northern Indiana highly !mproved 

farms: near best markets; easy terms. Am owner, 

not dealer or middleman. Description free 

EK. MH. SCOTT, La Porte. Ind. 


240 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


Heart of 8. E. Mo., choice soll, and location, wi! 
sell half or all, possession at once, terms easy, price 
$140 per acre, (for a few days only). 

John L. Orutcher, Stoddard Co., Essex. Mo 


We 
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$09 acre exc. stock or dairy farm 
worlds best blue grass,1 0 by 
oeumnery, u miles from P 
Grant C Wisconsin, mode 
provements, 2 sets of butidings. $250 per acr 
Chas. P. Miiler, 607 Sth Avenue, Clinton, 
FOR SAL ties in south central Mi ne 
sota. For list and inf atioa 


write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Paynesville Minnesota. 


Bargains in Land 


Four branch offices. Write 


SYLVESTER, Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Mine. 
Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for oer lis 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


l FARMS forsale ortrade. W° offer - 
well improved farms in the corn belt for 5@ 


Will take trades on some of 











Improved farms in Ste 
Meeker and Kandiyo 

















on very easy terms. 


them. Farms are well improved and close to — 

Good black soll, and the lay of the land e wee 

We have farms good enough forany one. Buy an 
I 


and save comm. F. P. Shekleton & Sons, Law 


520 Acre Farm for Sale 


on good hard road, close to a large tow! t.- 
buildings; can be devided in (= ba ot 
two places. Apply at Phillip State Bank. bo 
Park, Chicago, or owner J. SCHEIDT, 
Richton, (Cook County), Allinots. 


FOR SALE!@"«"= 18 miles from Belolf, 
Kans., 135 A cultivated. B 

pasture, all fenced, good buildings and water. § 

per acre, terms easy. W. M. Winn, Beloit, Kanse® 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal terms 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., = 


(not tne.) 
iF YOU WANT 


To sell or exchange youn 
J. BLACK, 88 Street, Chippewa Falls. 














property, write Me: vost. 





wheat in 1921 instead of having wheat | almost invariably contains Russian 
to export. Argentina, which harvested | knap-weed seed. These seeds are 
an unusually good wheat crop three or | slightly larger than alfalfa, chalky 
four months ago, has exported so much | white in color, and slightly wedge- 
of it that the prospects are that she | shaped. 
Ty ‘ 
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worker, V. V. ROML, Ware, Lowa. 
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Machinery Prices 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“T have a chance to buy a corn bind- 
er at $225 by ordering early. Shall I 
do so or wait until fall?” 

There is such a terrific shortage of 
jron and steel in the country that there 
seems to be little prospect of any re- 
duction in machinery prices any time 
during the next six months. Several 
months ago we advised our readers to 
anticipate their machinery -needs for 
the season at once. We repeat this ad- 
vice. Unquestionably, iron and steel 
prices are dangerously high and there 
is a possibility that the wholesale 
prices may begin to break some time 
during the next year. This probably 
will not affect the machinery market, 
however, any time during the next six 
months, and it is unquestionably the 
part of wisdom for all of our readers 
to anticipate their machinery needs by 
buying as soon as they can.do so con- 
yeniently. 


A Page of Farm Dogs 


The photograph contest which closes 
June ist will be in honor of the farm 
dog. Any dog is eligible to a prize, 
provided his picture is taken by an 
amateur photographer who is a reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. Be sure to men- 
tion the dog’s name and something 
about his services. If the predominant 
breed can be picked out, name that 
also 

Contestants from the strong sheep- 
raising counties of the corn belt 
should be sure that the characters of 
the dogs are above reproach. No dog 
is wanted upon this page upon whom 
any sheep-raiser casts a suspicious eye. 
That means that the dogs must be of 
some use around the farm. It is the 
useless loafer, with dogs as with men, 
that gets into trouble most often. 

In taking this photograph, care 
should be exercised in getting good 
light on the subject and using a very 
quick snapshot. A quick snap is need- 
ed because a dog won't hold his pose 
for you for more than a second. The 
good light is a necessity with a quick 
snap or the photograph will be dark. 
Get as accurate a focus as possible. 
With the small box camera this means 
that the subject must not be too close 
to the camera. Fifteen feet is prob- 
ably better than a closer distance. 

Photographs for this page must be 
mailed to us by June ist. Other con- 
tests to follow are “Young Stock,”— 
photographs of calves, colts, pigs, 
lambs—closing date June 15th; “Pas- 
ture Scenes,” closing date July Ist; 
“Plowing Corn,” closing date July 
1th. Prizes will be $5 for first, $3 for 
second and $1 each for all other photo- 
graphs used on the prize page in each 
contest. 


To Build Now or Wait 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“We have been letting our improve- 
Ments run down ever since 1914, but 
it now begins to look as tho we would 
have to commence fixing things up. 
Do you think lumber, shingles, galvan- 
ized iron, ete., will be cheaper this fall 
than a t the present time?” 

Building materials of all kinds have 








been s teadily rising in price month af- 
ter month ever since the fall of 1915. 
There was a temporary breathing spell 
last spring, but since then the rise has 
Continued and at the present time most 
building materials are fully 20 or 30 
ber cent higher than they were a year 
&g0. It is the universal opinion that 
Prices are nearing their peak, and that 


hile they may possibly go just a little 
higher they will not go so very much 
highe: Many people expect that whole- 
fale prices will begin breaking some 


time ¢ iring the next six months. It is 


altogether improbable, however, that 
retail] a material prices will 
break iaterially at any time during 
the next six months. In fact, there is 


Prospect of a further rise in prices of 
those materials which are made out of 
iron or steel. If our correspondent is 
fttermined to build this fall, the 





chances are that he will make no seri- 


ous mistake by buying his building 
materials in the near future. On the 
other hand, if he can put off building 
for a year or two longer, there is a 
chance that he will be able to build 
somewhat cheaper than at the present 
time. Building materials eventually 
should settle down to a price level 
only about twice the pre-war level, in- 
stead of nearly three times that level, 
as is the case at present. However, it 
must be remembered that the cities of 
the United States are all short of 
houses, and that building materials 
will therefore stay relatively high in 
price until this shortage has been over- 
come. Some people estimate that this 
will take three or four years. We 
rather doubt if it will take this long, 
and would rather anticipate somewhat 
of a reduction in building materials 
sometime during the next two years. 
If our correspondent is in serious need 
of his building, he had best buy the 
materials for it at once. 





Rape in Corn at the Last 
Cultivation 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am thinking of seeding rape in 
my corn at the last cultivation for hog- 
ging down. Will the rape grow enough 
to pay by the time the corn is ripe 
enough to turn the hogs in? How 
much rape would you seed per acre?” 

Some seasons are so hot and dry 
that the rape does not make much 
growth, but ordinarily the rape fur- 
nishes enough green feed rich in pro- 
tein so that an acre of corn with rape 
in it will produce about 30 per cent 
more pork than an acre of corn with- 
out rape in it. We advise broadcast- 
ing four or five pounds of rape seed 
per acre at the time of the last culti- 
vation. 

Soy beans are also good, but they 
are best planted at the same time as 
the corn. Ten pounds of soy bean 
seed per acre planted at the same time 
as the corn with a soy bean planter 
attachment, will ordinarily increase 
the pork producing power of an acre 
of corn for hogging down by at least 
20 per cent. 





Sorghum for Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can cane or sorghum be pastured? 
I have heard that the second growth 
was poisonous and have wondered if 
the continuous growing up of the cane 
plants while being pastured would be 


just about the same as the second 
growth.” 
When either sorghum or Sudan 


grass is stunted by excessive heat 
and drouth of the late summer there 
is a chance for prussic acid to develop 
in the leaves and cause death in the 
animals pastured upon it. Complaints 
of poisoning come most frequently 
from such states as Kansas and. Ne- 
braska where dry, hot weather is 
much more likely than in Iowa. Prac- 
tically no complaints have come from 
Iowa. As a pasture plant Sudan grass 
seems to have some advantages over 
sorghum. On page 1228 of our issue of 
April 23rd we publish some detailed 
Kansas experience with Sudan grass 


as a pasture for dairy cattle. As an 
emergency pasture both Sudan grass 


and cane rank high. Ordinarily we 
prefer a mixture of oats and rape, but 
after the first of May either Sudan 
grass or sorghum grass is more prac- 
tical. 





Zone Plan Discontinued 

The zene shipping system has been 
discontinued at Kansas City. That 
is well. This zone device, adopted dur- 
ing the war, tended to equalize re- 
ceipts at the principal markets, but it 
had no effect in the way of stabilizing 
prices. The marketing of live stock is 
a tremendous enterprise. No man or 
group of men is competent to under- 
take to regulate it. The best plan is 
to keep hands off and allow farmers to 
ship whenever they want to ship and 
can get cars in which to ship. 
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= Tractor, driven by Mr. 
N. D., who won $100.00 jet prize in the recent Chain Drive Contest. 


A. S. Norman, Nilson dealer at New England, 


Over 4 Years Hard Service— 
Chain Repairs Cost $1.30 


On August 15th, 1915, Mr. Norman sold to Mr. Ivan 
Hammer, who owns a 640 acre farm near New 
England, N. D., a Nilson Senior Tractor equipped 
with two Diamond Chain Drives. 

This tractor has plowed 1635 acres—765 sod and 
new ground—seeded 1600 acres, disced 1325 acres, 
pulling a 10 ft. tandem disc, cut nearly 1000 acres 
of wheat with two 8 ft. binders, threshed thousands 
of bushels of grain, pulled a 7-ton separator over 
miles of stubble and newly plowed ground, and 
hauled road machinery for 21 days. 

Under this hard service, the Diamond Chain Drives 
stood up and delivered full power with remarkable 
freedom from trouble. Only two chain repairs were 
needed and each of these were made on-the-spot in 
about thirty minutes, at a cost of only 65 cents. 
This is convincing evidence of the high efficiency, 
low upkeep cost and great durability of Diamond 


Chain Drives. 


Be sure the tractor you buy is equipped with this 


dependable drive. 


Write us for special booklet. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Makers of high grade chains since 1890 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 





DIAMOND 





CHAIN <— DRIVE 











LAC QUI PARLE COUNTY 
MINNESOTA 


I have several of my own farms for 
sale—located near Dawson, Minne- 
sota. (population 2,000). 
This city isin the best agricultural section of the 
state, 160 mi. west of Minneapolis on the M & St. 
L. The live stock shipments last year were the 
largest in Minnesota, amounting to $800,000. Daw- 
son has six churches, and fine new High school. 
This country is asplendid small grain and corn 
country, fine for dairying. 
Here are some of the farms: 
320 Acres. Well improved grain and stock 
farm, 14 mi. from town. New barn (45x70) 
well equipped. New granary with concrete 
floor. 
240 Acres. 
provements, 


All under plow, full set of im- 
all in good condition; 3+ mi. 
from Dawson. New church and school. 
225 Acres. 165 acres under plow, balance 
pasture and timber. Good improvements, 5 
mi. from town. Fine dairy farm. Near school 


and church. 
320 Acres. All under plow. Small set of 
buildings. Close to three towns. 


Save Money! Buy Direct From Owner! 
For further information, full description, and 
prices, write to owner. 
ALFRED M. JOHNSON 
Dawson, Minn. 


206-Acre Farm with 
2 Horses, 43 Cows and 


13 fine heifers, bull, poultry, complete valuable 
machinery, wagon, gas engine, small tools; last 
year’s income $8,000; #-mile R. R. station, town; 


machine-worked flelds cut 100 tons hay, great crops 
grain, potatoes, vegetables; 75-cow spring-watered 
pasture; 2-story. 18-room house, excellent condition; 
big barn, silo, many other buildings, fine conditions, 
running water; owner cannot handle, $16,500 takes 
everything, easy terms. Details page 3% Strout’s 
Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States, copy free. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922-R, 150 Nassau 8t., 
New York City. 


Jefferson Highway 


farmlands, on or near this great all weather road; 40 
to 305 acres; good and mode *rn equipped buildings on 

“mortgage payir 1g sotls’’ within an hours drive of 
Twin Cities; best of schools, markets and all modern 
rural facilities; prices that are absolutely fair. In- 
formation cheerfully given. CROW c. 
RECORDS, Castie Kock, (Southern Da. 
kota County), Minnesota. 


For Sa le Farm of 167 acres, 14 miles from 

inland town with grade and high 
school. Land lays good, 65 acres of second bottom. 
4 acres of orchard, just enough timber for the farm 
use. New 10 room house with modern water system, 
two deep wells, barn 32x52, concrete silo 12x36 and 
other out buildings. Improvements would cost over 
$15,000. This farm will satisfy any one wanting a good, 
well improved farm price $25,000, Terms if wanted, 
write or come and see. L. B. Clark, owner, Maywood, Me, 

















IOWA’S 
Best Investment 


Eleven improved Iowa farms, 2300 acres, all in 
one body. Can sell] 160, 320o0r more or all in one 
deal. ‘As good as the Best in Iowa.”’ Located in 
Woodbury county and all within 25 miles of 
Sioux City. R. R. station on land. 


EASY TERMS 


One third cash on or before March 1, 1921. 
Balance 10 years at 53 Your choice at $225. 00 
per acre. Can make spe¢lally attractive price 
and terms on whole tract for short time only. 
Don’t pass this if you can use good Iowa laad. 

Write 


H. L. CRAVEN & CO., 


211 F. L. & T. Bidg., Sioux City, lowa 














FARMS FOR SALE 


Large or small, located in good farming belt, One 
ideal farm of 1,500 acres with four sets of improve- 
ments. This is a sure bargain. Also other small 
farms priced to sell. Write me what you want. We 
have the cheapest land in Missouri considering lo- 
cation and quality, T,J, DWYER, Troy, Mo. 








For Sale or Trade 


Four solid sections hardwood cutover land in 
Dickinson County, Michigan. No sand or swamp. 
Ratlway switch on land. Fine spring water. Fine 
grazing or colonization proposition. Price $25.00 per 
acre. Prefer merchandise or lowa land. Terme. 


T. W. Carpenter, 407 Crocker Bidg., Des Moines, la. 





Hardwood Cut-over Land Si tom. clay sub- 


nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN 


Cut-over hardwood lands at bargain prices—550 
acres with brook, wire fenced, nearly level; will 
make choice stock farm; at railroad, with roads, 
Also two 160-acre tracts. All easy to clear. Price 
#25.00 per acre; easy terms. 
GEO. McKERROW, Owner, 





Pewaukee, Wis. 





( UR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
J are the real lowa kind. Come and see for your- 
self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 
Falis, Minn. 





Ww RITE for large list Wisconsin im- 
proved farms and wild lands, My 


prices willinterest you. RIVARD, Turtle Lake, Wis. 
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Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make a special classified poultry advertising 
rate of 7c per word per issue, provided the advertiec- 
ment runs four consecutive times, and consists cf 
fourteen words or more. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or namber is counted 
asone word. All advertisements are set without 
display other than the tnitial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
aévance. Make a!! remittances by bank draft, postal 
er express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be recetved by Saturday of the week 
preceding, in order for an advertisement to run ina 
the mext issue. Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


PLYMOUTSA ROCKS. 


Eggmore Strain 
Barred P. Rocks 


Eges for hatching, 
5 for $2.00, 30 for 
63.50. Write for de. 
[24 scriptive circular. 

} Address 

J. A. BENSON, 
South Fifth Avenue, 
SHELDON, IOWA. 


HERMAN WELLE, NEWTON, IOWA 


Breeder of Barred Rocks of the laying strain for 
26 years. Cocks and cockerels weighing 9 to 12 Ibs. 
Hens and pullets weirhing7tol0lbs. Direct des- 
cendante from Chicago and New York first prize 
winners; large bone, yellow beaks and legs with 
that deep, even, clear barring. Eggs shipped from 
individual! flock only; well packed, fresh and fertile; 
at $2.25 per 15, $3.75 per 30, $5.50 per 50, $9.50 per 100. 























P. Rock eggs for hatching. Special matings 

» $3.50 per 15; 85.00 per 80; $11.00 per 100. Range 
flock $2.00 per 15; $3.50 per 30; $7.50 per 100. These 
birds are nicely barred and good laying strain and a 
2-8 batch guaranteed or infertile replaced free of 
charge. Milton J. Rinker, R. F.D. No. 2, Rippey, 
Iowa 





ARRED Rock eggs from large, extra fine, narrow 
barred stock. Bred for both beauty and egg 
production. €7.50-100; $4.00-50; 62.00-15. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Baby chicks after April 20th, 25c each. 
Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 





ENSON’S Mammoth White Rocks, best 
eF in twenty-eight years. Pure white pullets mated 
with mammoth cockerels. Eggs $2.00 per 15, 85.00 per 
5A, $9.00 100. Special pens, 64.00 per 15. JAMES 
JENSON & SONS, Newell, lowa. 





TF,HOMPSON & BRADLEY 
cockerel mating. males direct. 

15; 89.00 per 100. Pens $4.00 per 15. 

Mrs, Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, lowa 


RADLEY Barred Rock eggs from stock direct— 
15. $2.00; 50, 65.00; 100, 88.00. Special dark mating 
—15, $4.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Frank Santee, 
What Cheer, lowa 


Barred Rock eggs, 
Range 82.00 per 
Satisfaction. 





Barred Rocks. 
flock, 82.00, 








FFYHOMPSON’'S Imperial Ringlet 
_ Pen eggs, both matings, 63.00 per 15; 
$10.00 5 per 100, __ Grace Coon, Ames, lowa. 


YGGS—Pure bred Barred Plymouth Rocks, Brad- 
4 ley-Thompson; heavy layers; 63 50 per 50; 96.50 
per 100. Mrs. Vernie Mount, Churdan, lowa 


AKHIBITION Barred P. Rocks. Stock and eges 
for sale in season. Write for prices. H. 
Lesher, Marion, lowa. 
HOMPSON strain Barred Rock eggs, bred for 
laying 62.00 per 15; $12.00 per 100. Forest Vail, 
Hamiet, Indiana. 
| wy Rock prise winning stock eggs for hatching. 
48 eggs at 63.36; 96 at 66.72 J. P. Mousel, 
Bancroft, lowa. 
ARRED Rock eggs, from heavy layers. 16, 61.25; 
100, 67.00. Mrs. C. 8, Sulser, Ankeny, Iowa. 


WY¥anborens. 


R. C. White Wyandottes 


eggs sciected from farm range flock. Snow white 
birds excellent layers. Fishel strain direct, 50, 64.00; 
106, 8.50. W. 3. Newton, Newell, Lowa. 























THITE Wyandotter—The layers win, lowa State 
Fair 1919. let pen; Austin, Minn., ist and 4th, 
@ockerels. 200 egg strain. Eges for hatching 15, 
$3.00; 30, 85.00; 50, $8.00. H. F. Duer, Box W, Eagle 
Grove. lowa. 





GGS for hatching from our bred to lay Snow 
Fiake White Wyandottes, Regal strain. Guar- 
entee nine chicks or refill at half price. 100, 88.00; 
50. 64.50: 15, 82.00. Quietdale Farms, Kellerton, lowa. 


LOVERMEAD White Wyandottes. Good laying 
4 #train. Egge—#i.50 for 15, 67.50 per 100, pestpaid. 
Mrs. Wm. Barrans, Lenox, lowa. 


OSE Comb White Wyandottes eggs for hatching— 


16, 81.50; 50. 964.00; 100, $8.00; farm range. 
J. M. Cormack, Moorland, Iowa. 











Savas Laced Wyandottes, farm range. Hatching 
8) eges—15, $1.50; 30, 62.50; 100, 87.00. E. O. Dyvig, 
Stanhope. lowa. 


URE bred Rose Combed Silver Laced Wyandotte 
; eges 30, $2.50; 10067.00. Charlies French, Nashua, 
owa 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





aoe for hatching. Barred and White Rocke, 
Buff Orpingtons, Single Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Bingie Comb White Leghorns, Single Comb Buff 
Leghorns, Black Langshans, White Wyandottes, 
Golden Wyandottes, Columbian Wyandottes, Single 
ead Rose Comb Reds, Single Comb Black Minorcas, 
Pekita ducks, Rouen ducks, White Runner ducks, 
Fawn and White Runner ducks, Toulouse geese, 
Bronze and White Holland turkey eggs. Free book. 
Aye Bros., Blair, Nebr. 


ARKED ROCK EF@eGs 
From Chicago and Indianapolis first prize win- 
mors and great layers, 62 per 15, $10 per 100 and up. 
yaw DUCK EGas 
Prompt delivery, safe arrival and good hatch 
uaranteed Twenty-eighth year Cireular free. 
. KARL HOOVER. R. 5, Matthews, Ind 


FPFYOULOUSE goose and Bronze turkey eggs 60c 
: each from large stock. Carl Narveson, Kensett, 
owa 











ANCONAS., 
nnn nnn nnn 
A> ON AS—Clean eweeps Illinois, Indiana State 

Fairs. Eggs €1.50, 15; 88.00, 100 postpaid. Catalog 
ee. Virgt! Vaught, Ind 


.ANGSE: An Ss. 





Judac on, 





1G BI ack L sien, greatest laying strain. Sa 
isfaction guaranteed. H. Osterfoas, Hedrick _ 









TURKEYS. 


a —— 


\ *HITE Holland turkey tom, 
P, A, Pink, Newton 


also eggs at 40 cents 


each lowa 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are tnvited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
ly answered. 


poultry will be cheerful 








Penned Chicks 


An Iowa reader writes: 


“T have had some chickens hatch out 
the first of the month, and have kept 
the hens in the brood coops all the time 
since then. When will it be all right 
to let the hens out for the day? It 
seems wicked to keep them penned 
up so long and getting so little exer- 
cise. I keep things as clean as pos- 
sible, and see that they have water 
and food. The coops have board floors 
which can easily be kept clean. The 
chicks are doing very nicely, and are 
hungry and active all day long. I feed 
them little, but often, and they cer- 
tainly scratch between times.” 

We would not feel sorry for chicks 
cooped up under good conditions. As 
cold and changeable as the spring has 
been, chicks kept in clean coops, and 
fed and cared for as these are, are far 
better off than chicks trailing around 
after a wandering mother. We believe 
too much emphasis has been put on 
the importance of free range. When 
all the food the hens and chicks got 
was to be found on the range, a wider 
range was needed than when a careful 
owner provides food, drink and exer- 
cise. Chicks have been grown to ma- 
turity on a floor space of 20 feet, and 
sometimes less We would prefer to 
give the chicks their liberty on fresh 
grass or newly plowed or spaded soil 
each day, and confine the hen until 
settled weather, but a brood coop will 
house them safely if it is kept clean 
and means for exercise provided. 

Penned chicks should have green 
food once a day; they should also have 
a dirt floor or box of mellow earth to 
scratch in, to keep their feet in condi- 
tion. Their scratch food can be buried 
in this, or in light litter on the floor. 
Sprinkle the earth occasionally to keep 
it moist. Make sure that the hen and 
chicks are free from the annoyance of 
lice and mites. 





From Successful Turkey Breeders 


A correspondent in the Maine Farm- 
er writes: 

“A successful turkey raiser tells us 
that he has greatly reduced his trou- 
bles in turkey raising by the following 
practice: He feeds the young poults 
very freely of fresh angle worms and 
chopped dandelion leaves until it 
scours them a bit and the droppings 
are earthy. They are then put on a 
ration of cracked grains, curd cheese, 
an abundance of fresh green foods, and 
are given a run where there are plenty 
of bugs and worms.” 

Another turkey breeder said: “Live 
meat; that is what makes poults 
thrive. Don’t feed them much grain, 
but give them plenty of green food— 
put chopped onions and dandelions in 
curds in the proportion of fifty-fifty 
once a day, and mix in with it a little 
sand and charcoal. Let them eat bugs 
and worms and flies, the exercise will 
do them good. Don’t feed them too 
much, keep them dry and free from 
mites and lice and you can’t help rais- 
ing them.” 

“Let the turkey hen raise them and 


keep them away from chickens,” was 
the advice of another grower. 
“Get a kind your neighbors don’t 


” 


urged a man who could grow 
turkeys but not keep them. “If your 
neighbor has the same variety you 
have, at the close of the season when 
you are about ready to load the tur- 
keys for the Thanksgiving market, you 
will find that they are all your neigh- 
bor’s.” 

To avoid this disaster punch mark 
the poults in the foot, put a daub of 
paint on the wings of the old bird, and 
have a private mark. A good one is to 
tie a few feathers together under the 


have, 








wing with a thread of the same color. 

A dose of Epsom salts at least once 
a month is good medicine for poults. 
Sour milk is good for liquid food, but 
don’t feed milk sour one day and 
sweet the next. 


A Record Price 


The Dakota Farmer says: 

“Recently a produce buyer informed 
me that he paid a farm woman $42 for 
ten Barred Plymouth Rock hens. The 
hens averaged about ten pounds each 
and the woman received an average of 
$3.50 each for her hens, or 37 cents 
a pound. Poultry and eggs sold at a 
fair price almost all last year, and it 
is predicted that prices will be about 
the same this year, and they should, 
comparing poultry and eggs with the 
price of grain. A dozen eggs should be 
worth 60 cents on the average the year 
around.” 

We don’t like to spoil the story by 
saying that a ten-pound Barred Rock 
is considerably over weight. Hens in 
the neighborhood about Des Moines 
have brought 35 cents on the market, 
and doubtless in some cases 37 cents. 
At the present price of hens no overly 
large, fat hens should be held. over. 
They will not become profitable lay- 
ers, and are worth more now than they 
will be again. The ten-pound Barred 
Rock will make a better dinner than 
she will a breeder. 








Prevention Thru Food 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in Wallaces’ Farmer of 
April 9th some questions about the 
cause, prevention and cure of white 
diarrhea in little chicks. I do not 
know the cause of this disease, and 
am not certain of a cure, but feel that 
my experience has taught me how to 
prevent it, with a very small amount 
of trouble and practically no expense. 

I have raised chickens, more or less, 
for twenty-three years, and know quite 
well the sickening feeling that comes 
from gathering up a lot of dead and 
dying infant fowls every morning. I 
have tried nearly every advertised 
remedy with but small satisfaction, for 
both incubator and hen-hatched chick- 
ens. But for the last three years my 
flocks have had scarcely a single case 
of the disease, and I have, figuratively 
speaking, “thrown physic to the dogs,” 
and depended altogether upon the 
method of feeding. The first taste I 
provide for the downy babes is sour 
milk—buttermilk if possible, but clab- 
ber is almost as good. And they get 
all that I can furnish them of this 
as long as they live. Of course they 
must have water, too, but it is impera- 
tive that they learn to drink the sour 
milk first. Then, the second or third 
day after being hatched, I give them 
a mixture of hard-boiled eggs, shell 
and all, mashed up with cornbread, 
and a little fine grit. The next day 
I mix a little finely chopped or ground 
raw potato in the feed. They like this, 
and I can almost see them grow while 
they eat it. I bake a panful of corn- 
bread, just the coarse, home ground 
meal mixed with sour milk and soda, 
every morning, and at one feed each 
day mix the bread, about “fifty-fifty,” 
with the raw potato. If I had wheat 
I should add a little of that, too. When 
the chicks are three or four weeks old 
they can be gradually changed to raw 
instead of baked meal. Of course, we 
all know that cold rains, lice, filth, 
etc., are bad for little chickens, and we 
try to avoid these things, but my ex- 
perience is that sour milk, baked corn 
meal and raw potato, added to ordi- 
nary good care, will absolutely prevent 
white diarrhea in young chicks. 

MRS. J. H. HEMMINGS. 

Henry County, Iowa. 











RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Exclusively for y Re - A large dark red. 
extra good farm Eggs selected, 15 for 
as; ¥_ = mts +00; 100, $9.00. Order trom 


re a HEATH, 


AYHOOD strain Rhode Isiand Reds (Single 
ot ee $3.00 per setting. Single Comb Rbode 
land Red eggs, $2.00 per setting. Single Com» 
Eestish Whit: $+ Legheon cont. 62.00 persetting. Wm. 
Baierlotzer, O'Fallon, — 


qinats Comb 7 Island Red eggs for setting 





Newell, lowa 








big boned, dark red, heavy laying strain 
First pen $5.00 per 15; second pen $3.00 per 15: dock 
range $10.00 per hundred. Mrs. J. Lefebure, 


Fairfax, lowa. 


Cc. REDS. Eggs for —"¥ from high scoring, 

prise winning birds, culled for egg production. 
Pen, prize winning cockerel ona been $5.00 per 15: 
utility, $1.25 per 15, 96.00 per 100. Ace Rowe, Wood. 
ward, lowa. 


-—s SALE—Purebred Rose Comb Rhode Island 

Red eggs for hatching, — heavy boned, dark 

red, farm range flock. 15 for $2.00; 100 for $3.09 
Mrs. E. J. Hadley, 1216 Kim St., “Grinnell, lowe 











ELECTED Rose Comb Red eggs, 15 at 1.50; 3, 
iy parcel post insured. 100 securely basket 
packed $7.00 express f. o. b. Colfax, lowa. H @ 
Stouffer, “Colfax Iowa. 





S'seercn. Bred Rose Comb Red eggs 10c, chicks 
2c each. May 15, eggs $7 per 100. Hens $1.50, 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose Cottage, 
Riverside, Iowa. 





eee for hatching. Special selected eggs from 
pure bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, $2.59 
for fifteen, #15.00 per hundred. Mrs. Hannah Gould, 
Gilman, lowa. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from selected 
dark red farm range flock 87.00 per hundred 
15 eggs $1.50. Mrs. Chas. Rutherford, Marathon, ls 








» C. Red eggs for hatching. Large boned. dari x 
« red, from prize winning stock, $1.50 for 15: 64- 
50; 87-100. Mrs. E. Melloy, Bernard, lowa. 





OSE and Single Comb Rhode Island Re‘ eges for 











hatching, 62.00 per 15, $10.00 per 100. Mrs. W. 
Freeman, Lake Wilson, Minn. 
ARGE, dark red, good scoring R. C. Reds. beat 
laying strain guaranteed. Highland Farm, 
Hedrick, lowa. 
NINGLE Comb Reds. big, type, dark red. heavy 


layers $1.50, 15; $8.00, 100. John Rail, Stockport, 
lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND W —— 





oe Comb Rhode Island Whites, hanes « winter 
layers. Eggs $4 and $3 per 15; $7 per 100 from 
range flock. Write for mating list. A. F. 
Jefferson. lowa, Route No. 4. 


LEGHORNS. 


ERRIS 230-264 ested stock and Wyckoff 
heavy laying strain 8. C. White Leghorns. This 
is the kind that pays. Healthy, Hogan tested, bred 
for highest egg production. Winter layers, 175 
lets laid 148¢ dozen eggs January, 1920. Eggs 
$8.00-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Sid 
Lyon, R. 4, Creston, Lowa. 


Brown, 




















ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chix 
Orders booked for spring delivery. 
G. M. WEST, 


S C. WHITE Leghorn baby chicks, $20.00-100. Eggs 
\. for hatching, $8.00-100; pure Yesterlaid strain. 
Improve your flock with bred-to-lay stock. Satia- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. Guynn, Polo, Il. 


ARRON White Leghorns—286-egg strain. Free 
range flock. Fertility guaranteed. Eggs 813 
per 15, $3.00 per 100. Geo. Morrison, Batavia, lowa 


Ankeny, lows 











QIsGLe Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching. 
From large size typical birds. Farm range 6790 
per hundred. 


URE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
ing—15, $1.50; 45, €3.50; 100, 86.50. Golden Rale 
Farm, Fillmore, If. 


Lye Comb White Leghorn and Buff Orpingtoa 
eggs $3.50, 50; 96.00, 100. Ivan Rotherme!, Leaf 
River, Liltnots. 


Mrs. Andrew Judd, Paton, lowa. 











S C. W. Leghorn eggs for hatching, $6.50 per 108, 
CO. postage paid. Koy McWilliams, Grand Junc- 
tion, lowa. 


UR May and Jane White Leghorns lay in winter 
Eggsand chix. Denais U. Park, Keokuk, lowa 


ABY Chix 18 cts. each. Rose Comb Brown Les- 
horns. Mrs. John L. Roberts, Hampton. lows. 











Golden Buff Orpington Eggs 


Farrar’s laying strain. Annual show record at big 
shows 1909—1920. Up to date 1920 winning furnished 
ta mating list. Get the 7 Remember a state 
or national win means @ county show. 
— this record with m my 7 reparation as a breeder. 

an serve you better? Special oo on 50 eggs. 
xm. T. FARRAR, Ames, lows lows 


nex TAYLOR’S BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Winners at big shows, and big winter lay- 
ers. Baby chicks 25c each, prepaid 
lots of 3 or more. Eges $2.50 per 15, # pet 
60, $10 per 100, prepaid. Get my free clt- 
cular. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, lows 














C. Buff Orpingtons, Martz strain. Birds of quailty, 
type, color, heavy layers. Eggs prepaid 
$250: 50, 06.50; 100, $12. Mrs. Thos. Baumgsrdnet, 
Coichester, Iltnots. 





DUCKS. 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


If you want to raise ducks weighing up 0 5 
12 pounds each, send me an order fora potting } — 
of eggs at $3.00 per setting of 11 prepaid. 
EDMOND M. STONE, Chariten. tows 


AMMOTH Pekin and Rouen duck eggs, #30 
13; large stock. Carl Narveson, Kensett. lows 


i AMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs, 1! for #175 
Arthur Healy. North English. lowa. _ 


Fa we wate Indian Runner duck eges. $1.50 
Hill Sisters, Kell, Il! —— 


DOGS. 























KAUTUIFUL Sable and white pedigree 

Collie pups 2 mo. old; Natural Heele 
Order direct, satisfaction or money back 
Picture 10c, Shepherds, etc. R. Ellis, Beave' 








months 
St. Bernard mate moa 
Half Breed %, tm as,)). ri 
of children and good watch dog whe rae 
H. H. BROOKS, Hopkinten, fo 


May 14, 1929 
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The Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum transmitted 
through the yolk. There is scarcsly a 
hatch without some infected chicks. The 

rms multiply very rapidly and one in- 
fected chick may infect the entire brood. 
The germs can be killed by the use of 
preventives. Intestinal Antiseptics to kill 
the germs should be given as soon as the 
chicks are out of the shell. It is much 
easier to prevent than it is to cure. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see so much about people 
losing their incubator chicks with White 
Diarrhea, and I know how discouraging 
itis. I have been raising little chicks for 
years and lost thousands before I learned 
how to save them. Finally, I sent 63c to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 24, Water- 
loo, lowa, for their Walko Remedy. It 
came by return mail. Before I received 
it, | was losing the little fellows by the 
lapful. I only lost one from White 
Diarrhea after getting it. Never had 
little chicks so thrifty. It just seems to 
give them new life and vigor. 

Mrs. R. B. Mercer, St. Paul, Kans. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send 63c 
for box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 24, Waterioo, lowa 


CHICKEN MITES DIE 
FROM “GUNSHOT” 


Destroyed Wholesale at Single Shot 





Red in White Wyandottes 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“My chicks are not hatching out 


pure white That is, a number of 
them are not. I have white hens and 
roosters and supposed them pure 


White Wyandottes. Do you think it is 
because they have mixed with a neigh- 
bor’s chickens? I am almost a half 
mile from a neighbor. I thought it 
might be the roosters I bought. There 
are from one to three off-colored 
chicks in every setting and a few are 
reddish like they might be some Brown 
Leghorns. I haven’t had a red or brown 
chicken for years. 
me to send off and get my eggs or buy 
young chicks, as I wish to keep the 
pure-bred chicks? Is there any strain 
of White Wyandottes that are mixed 
with red? 


Some strains of White Wyandottes 
have a reddish color at hatching time 
but the chicks feather out pure white. 
We have had White Wyandotte chicks 
red at hatching time which at matur- 
ity were our whitest birds. We would 
give the chicks the benefit of the 
doubt until the first feathers come. It 
is not impossible for chickens to go 
much farther than half a mile and 
come home at night. There is no rea- 
son why they should not mate with 
neighbor’s males at that distance, but 
the chick down is not proof positive 
that this has been the case. 

Some White Wyandottes throw a 
reddish feather, but such fowls should 
be hulled out. Red is worse than 
black or black and white. 

The first cross of two strains is 





m Hofstra Gun, 

“Gun” for Chicken Mites. Rid the 
poultry house of the blood-sucking | 
pests. The Hofstra 
gun “shoots” a fine 
powder, Righter 
than air. It closes 
the pores of these 
insects, bringing 
pure death. Kills 
lice in the_ nest. 

Absolutely harm- 
less to humans, to 
chickens, big or § 
little and to hatching eggs. 

KILLS FLIES 

Rid your house of filthy files, 
roaches. ants, mosquitos, bed bugs— 
death to nearly all insects, 

Used in the big Ford plant at Dee 
troit, by hospitals, colleges, state ine 
stitutions, etc. Kills insects in dwelle 
ing, garden and dairy. 

The 15 cent loaded gun at grocery or 
druggists, is cheaply refilled from 
package Hofstra at 25c, 50c and $1. If 
dealer hasn’t it send 15 cents to us 
we'll supply you by 

HOFSTRA M 
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i 208 N._ Cheyenne, 
Tulsa, Okla. 7 % 









| / Turkey Poults 


Head-lice kill 










; on_animals, birds and 
pian. Harmless to people and animals. Look for 
ij BLACK > LAG 7 and epee | ane f 
wrapper. Att grocery, . department a 
j Ware stores, or direct by mail on receipt of price. 
U. S, Gov’t (Balletin 771, Agri. Dept.) 
shows that glass containers keep insect 
powder freshest. Buy Black Flag in 
SEALED GLASS BO ES instead of 
insect powder” in paper bags or boxes. 
Three sizes—15c, 40c, 75c. 
Except West of Rockies 


4 BLACK FLAG Baltimore, Md. 
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CARTER’S SCIENTIFIC HEN 


An incubator that is abso- 
Jutely self-regulating. Will 
go through an entire hatch 
without the touch of a human 








Regulation means more 
chicks. Catalog free 


Carter Bres., Bluffs, Il. 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 


likely to bring out off colored feath- 
ers; a second cross stabilizes the color 
apparently. We would rather buy 


pure-bred chicks at this season than to 


send for eggs. 





Allowancing the Hen 

A shark for budgets went to the 
farm and interested himself in chick- 
ens. The month was Apirl, the barn- 
yards were pretty well cleared of the 
shocks of fodder which had been piled 
near the fence for convenience in feed- 
ing, and the hogs that had been fatten- 
ing were shipped, but there was every 
evidence in the flock of fat hens to 
show that their owner was a good 
feeder. 

The man who took to budgets as 
meat and drink was distressed by the 
over-abundance of feed accessible to 
the chickens: “You've got to do more 
allowancing,” he told the farmer. 
“Chickens don’t know enough to eat 
only what is good for them. Man is 
fool enough to overeat when all he has 
to do is to put out his hand. What 
can you expect of a hen?” 

Allowancing the hens would cut out 
much of the spring troubles of indiges- 
tion and sudden death. Usually, when 
hens are found dead under the roosts, 
tho they have seemed in _ perfect 
health, the trouble can be traced to 
overeating of corn. If the feed could 
be controlled, a saving of food and of 


the digestion of the hens would be | 


made. 





A Question of Fertility 


“A Reader” writes: 

“This question may sound foolish to 
you, but I want to know: Are eggs 
fertile from a flock of 160 hens if there 
are six males with the flock? 
is it possible that the eggs would be 


fertile at present even if there were | 


no cockerels in the flock now for the 
reason that in the fall and early win- 


| ter when the eggs which are now be- 


ing laid were forming, the flock con- 
tained twenty or more cockerels?” 

If the males have been absent from 
the flock for three weeks, the eggs 
will not be fertile. Six active males 
in a flock of 160 vigorous, active fe- 
males would probably be sufficient to 
insure fertility. 

If Reader had signed name and ad- 
dress we would have been glad to an- 
swer by mail. This answer is rather 
late for service. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 











Would you advise | 





I had an occasional black | 
or white last year but no red mixed.’ | 








Also, | 
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Every Farm Needs 
The Saw Most 


we Carpenters Use 


Time and money are lost 
when cattle stray through 
broken fences, when barns 
and housings for live stock 
are in bad repair. 

The wise farmer tries to 
keep his buildings and fences 
in good condition. Some- 
times he uses poor tools and 
makes up for their shortcom- 


ings by the extra work of his muscles. That is mistaken economy. 

The best saws—Disston Saws—are cheaper than time and labor, 
especially today, and the farmer who puts a high value—a true 
value—on his time will get a Disston Saw. 

Disston Saws are made of strong, tough, finely-tempered 
Disston-made Steel. They stay sharp and hold their set. The 
hardest wood seems comparatively soft if you saw it with a Disston, 

Get a Disston Saw. Good dealers everywhere sell them. Send 
for a free copy of our booklet, “Disston Saws and Tools for the 


Farm.” 


It’s a good book for all farmers to have. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


oe s To, 


“America’s Largest and Longest-Established Makers of Hand 
Saws, Cross-Cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws, and Tools,” 


Canadian Distributors: Henry Disston & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago Boston 
Cincinnati Seattle 


DISSTON 


Bangor, Me, 
Portland, Ore. 
Sydney, Australis 


New Orleans 
Memphis 
Vancouver, B. C, 





SAWS AND TOOLS 





Stop Losing Chicks Sick Baby Chicks? 


Put Avicol in the drinking water. 


Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera or 
white diarrhoea is the trouble. The U. 8S. 
Government states that over half the 
chicks hatched die from this cause. 

An Avicol tablet 


save your little chicks from 
all such diseases, Inside of 48 
hourd the sick ones will be as 
lively as_ crickets. Avicol 


keeps them healthy and makes 


them grow and develop. 
Mrs. Vannie Thackery, R. 
Paris, O., writes: 


on <Avicol and heven’t lost any since. 
They have grown wonderfully.” 


It costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 


| don’t find that it prevents and promptly 


cures white diarrhoea and all other bowel 
diseases of poultry, tell us and your 
money will be refunded by return mail. 


Avicol is sold by most druggists and poul- | 
try remedy dealers, or you can send 26c | 
or 50c today for a package by mail post- | 


paid. Burrell-Dugger Co. olumb: 
Bidg.. Indianapolie Ind, sneer: - 


stops chicks dying 





700,000 chicks for March, April; May and 
— delivery.® 200,000 eggs i 


lymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, 


Orpingtons, Minorcas, Black Spanish, An- 
conas, Leghorns, Light Brahmas and Black 


Langshans. We have shipped baby 
chicks the last three years to 44 
STATES without any appre- 
ciable loss. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Postage paid. 
Catalog FREE. 
Miller Poul 





- in the 
drinking water, will positively 


ak & Bt. 
“T had 90 chicks and | 
they all died but 32. Then I commenced | 
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There is only one way to deal with baby chicks 
end that is to keep them well. Doctoring @ hun- 
dred or more ebicks is mighty discouraging work. 

It’s pure carelessness to lose more than 10 per 
eent of chicks, from hatching tofullgrowth. Many 
lose 40 per cent to 60 per cent, and even more. No 

fit in that. 
otis Ger book, “Care of Baby Chicks” (free) and a 

ackage of Germozone is the best chick insurance. 

With BABY CHICKS YOU MUST PREVENT 
SICKNESS—NOT ATTEMPT TO CURE, “I never 
had a sick chick all last season”—C. O. Petrain, 
Moline, ll. ‘‘Not acase of white diarrhoeain three 
years”"—Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa. “Have 800 chicks 
now 5 weeks old and not a single case of bowel 
trouble”—Mrs. Wm. Christiana, Olive Ridge, New 
York. “Two weeks after we started last spring we 
were a mighty discouraged pair. Every day from 
three to six chicks dead. A neighbor put us next 
to Germozone and we are now sure if we had had it 
at the start we would not at a asingle chick"= 
Wm. E. Shepherd, Scranton, Pa. 

RMOZON is a wonder worker for 
GE chicks, chickens, pigeons, 
cats, dogs, rabbits or other pet or domestic stock. 
It is preventive as well as curative, which is ten 
times better. It is used most extensively for roup, 
bowel trouble, snuffles, gicet, canker, swelled head, 
sore bead, sores, wounds, loss of fur or feathers. 
25c, 75c, $1.50 pkgs. at d 8 or postpaid. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept.F-52 Omaha, Neb. 


BABY CHICKS! 


Baby Chi 


5 leading breeds, day old chicks Safe 
delivery anywhere Postpaid. Strong, 
healthy, vigorous, heavy laying stock 
Catalog FREE. 
Farrow-Hirsh Co.. Peoria, Mlinols 


BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 
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| yt CHICKS: Highest grade, best laying strains, 
purebred stock. White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, $19 per 100: Barred Rocks, Reds $20; Buff 
Orpingtons $21. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo, 


ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
baby chicks, $16.00 per 100. Circulars free. 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt, Vernon, lowa, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





(i) = Why Purina Pig Chow Gives ’em a Boost 


and Keeps ’em Coming 


Purina Pig Chow is scientifically balanced 
to supply all the food elements needed 
\ for all parts of the body. 


Tankage supplies gro 


wth-making protein. 
Molasses stimulates the saliva and diges- 
tive juices—is also the most valuable 
individual fattening ingredient. 


Ground 


corn, hominy and corn gluten 


with Molasses— ideal fattening balance. 


Linseed flour, molasses, 


alfalfa flour and 


salt insure splendid 
flour muscl: i 

proteins and phosphates for the bones. 

It aids in digestion. 
All ingredients are pure, fresh, tested, correctly 
balanced, and thoroughly mixed—no sweepings, 
no hulls or by-products. Compared with the 
results of the average ration, Purina Pig Chow 


reduces feeding time 30 days 


cuts cost of production, and saves your time. 
You can’t buy ingredients of equal quality and 


mix them asskillfully, at the price 


rina Pig Chow 


sellsfor. Makea feeding test. If your dealer should 


be out, write us. Sold in checkerboard bags only. 
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New Fan Pulls More Air Through Radiator 


For only $1.60 you can equip your Ford with a Juelson 
Aeroplane-Type Two-Biaded Fan. 
troubles are ende , 
Nothing else to buy er install, 

Just attach this improved fan which fits exactly in 
place of old fan and be sure of ample cooling always. 
shaped blades do the trick 
it back evenly over all the cylinders. 
longer: doubles life of fan belt and bearings 


No doubt about it. Thousands in use. Proved to excel 
any other fan for Ford cars and trucks, 
your Ford cool even on the hottest days and hardest pulls. 


And then your overheating 


No necessity for an expensive new radiator. 


_Aeroplane 
Pull more air through radiator: drive 
Uses less power; lasts 


Get one now and keep 


for the JUELSON TWO-BLADED FAN. If he hasn't 
are supplied. 


Ask your dealer 
yet received bis stock, write 


THE AMERICAN AERO CO., Dept. 45 South Bend, Ind. 


* 





us and we will see that you 
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rence sooK FREE 


You should have our direct 
from factory to farm prices 
before you buy fence. 


Our nearest factory today. 


OF STILLWATER 



















grows 







value of corn silage, and if you 
to know how to get 
cost 





lowest acre, 
on cane aud alfalfa. 
jog of 











tOWA SEED COMPANY 
30 





HIGH QUALITY FENCE—Low PRICES 
You can not afford to miss this opportunity. Write 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 


most feed at the 
for free booklet [Paes 
Large illustrated JULY 
Seeds free. \Wiaa3y 


Des Moines, towa 








215 Front St. 314 Mal ' 
Fort Madison, towa Stillwater, Sine. 
(S UMMENSELY PRODUCTIVE 


FOR CURED HAY OR FODDER, 
GREEN FORAGE OR SILADE 
feed for ory cows,and 


in all parts of the U. 8 
want to cover shortage of hay, add to 
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Factory 


Price direct to you 


This $12 Officer Shoe 


Hand Sewed — First . 98 
Grade. The Fac- o 
tory price—direct to 
you at only ..... 


The retail price of this shoe is 
$12.00. It is made of the best 
waterproof mahogany calf 
leatber. Guaranteed to give the 
best wear. If these shoes are not 
just as we say, send them back. 
You don't lose a cent 


US 


OFFICERS 


If you are sending money order 
or cheek, do not include po«tage 
Pay only ¢6.98 for shoes. We pay 
postage. State size 
These shoes are built to be ood for 
work and dress at the same time 

vu. S. NATIONAL 
ARMY SHOE CoO. 
Dept.859 Westfield, Mass. 


FARM SEEDS 


Griffith's Early and Reid's Yellew Dent. Oats, 
Barley, Spring Wheat, White Blossem Sweet Clover 
seed. Only seed of best quality. W. @. @riffith, 

Illinois. 


McNabb Putnam county 
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May 14, 1929 _ 














[FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Sabscribers are invited to avai! themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering aad mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Home-Made Tractor Hitch for | 
Two Binders 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: | 

“Would like your advice on a home- 
made tractor hitch for two binders. | 
Have one seven-foot and one eight: | 
foot binder and was planning on put- | 
ting the seven-foot binder ahead as 
this will throw the second one more in | 
the line of draft. Will have a stub | 
tongue on first binder and a *%-inch | 
cable running from angle tongue brace | 
on front binder to rear of binder 
tongue on second binder. Will bolt 
a 4x4 or gas pipe along main frame 
of front binder, letting it extend back 
about two feet behind binder frame 
and bracing it against side thrust as 
shown. To rear end of this will be at- 
tached a 14-inch gas pipe which will 
have an adjustable attachment to the 
stub tongue in the tangue truck of the 
rear binder. This stub tongue will be 
held up by means of a chain hanging 
from a post on the truck tongue, in 
such a way that it can turn freely. 
The accompanying diagram (D-104) | 
shows the general plan. 





2,100 gallons per month. As a drouth 
of four or five weeks without rain 


| enough to wash off a roof and then fill 


much into the cistern is not unknown, 
and it is always better to have a little 


} more than is needed rather than not 


quite enough, it would seem advisable 
to store enough water to carry the 
stock over for three months, or a total 
of 6,300 gallons. This would mean a 
cistern 10 feet in diameter and about 
11 feet to the arch, which is not un- 


| reasonably large. 


The roof of a barn 30x40 should 
prove plenty large to supply this cis- 
tern, as the cistern can be filled up full 
during the cold fall and spring rains 
and the melting snows, and from 1,800 
to 2,000 gallons can be expected each 
month during the rest of the season. If 
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hlorne trade 
two tinder 
tractor bitch. 
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“How will this combination work out 
in practice and how will the binders 
trail around the corners? Any sug- 
gestions will be appreciated.” 

Our correspondent seems to have an- 
ticipated everything pretty well and so 
far as we can see his outfit will work 
all right, altho he will have to watch 
his cable about chafing when he turns 
at the corners. He will find that he 
will have to make his corners rather 
rounding, and may find that his rear | 
binder will run down some grain on 
the turn; but this can usually be 
picked up pretty clean by cutting a 
double swath along the turn row. 





Size of Cistern Required 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What size cistern should i dig to 
supply an average of four horses and 
two cows, same to be supplied from a 
barn roof 30x40 feet? Do you think 
this is a good plan to get water for 
stock? Several wells have been put 
down here with no water whatever.” 

It is quite evident that the size of 
cistern required for a certain amount 
of stock will depend not only on the 
size of roof available but also on the 
likelihood of long drouths or the max- 
imum amount of shortage which is 
likely to be supplied. The usual allow- 
ance for a horse is 12 gallons and for 
a cow is 10 gallons per day, and for 
four horses and two cows the daily re- 
quirement would be 68 gallons or about 





S WANN 


the cistern is well filled with almost 
ice-cold water, the warm summer rains 
can be run in without danger of the 
water becoming at all offensive. We 
consider such a plan satisfactory for 2 
small amount of stock, where water {s 
especially poor or hard to get. 





Stopping Leak in Silo 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“We have a 30-foot silo with 10 and 
20-foot jointed staves. A metal strip 
was set in the joints of these staves 
and the staves driven down with 2 
heavy hammer, the joints also being 
painted. Last year a great amount of 
silage spoiled at each joint the whole 
distance around the silo. Do you know 
of any way of making these joints ai 
tight?” 

Paint each joint inside and out all 
around the silo with hot tar or asphalt, 
then cut from old binder canvases oF 
similar material strips wide enough 
cover the joints, coat them heavily with 
hot tar and stretch them around the 
silo over the joints, and we believe 
you will have no more trouble from 
the joints leaking air. If there is % 
hoop over the joint it should be Tr 
moved while the joints are being co” 
ered as directed and then the hoop 
should be replaced and well tightened. 

Have any of our subscribers had &© 
perience in stopping air leaking of this 
kind? If so, we should be glad to heat 
how they accomplished it. 
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Farm Organization: Notes 











Farmers’ Codperative Warehouse 
Exchange—Appanoose county, Iowa, is 


to have a codperative warehouse asso- 


sociation. At the meeting held Friday, 
March 27th, it was decided definitely 
to go ahead and organize. According 
to the plans as adopted this organiza- 
tion will be a $25 share proposition, 
incorporated for $100,000 divided into 
4,000 shares.. The organization will 
be ready to begin work as soon as 500 
shares have been sold. This will give 
a nucleus of $12,500 which, while 
small, will be a fair working start. 
The new organization will provide a 
place where wool, timothy seed and 
oats can be concentrated, and will be 
a medium thru which live stock and 
other produce can be marketed col- 
lectively.. It can also give to the town- 
ship buying committee and shipping 
associations service in dealing in small 
quantities when they are not able to 
do car load business. 





Live Stock Shipping Association 
Saves Money—Live stock marketed 
thru the shipping association at Dex- 
ter, Stoddard. county, Missouri, is han- 
died at minimum cost to the farmer. 
The association handles an average of 
one carload a week at a cost of 70 
cents a hundred pounds. The local 
shippers at Dexter who bought on a 
margin of $3 to $5 are finding little 
to do. Several live stock shipping as- 
sociations have been organized in the 
state by Ralph Loomis, extension 
agent in marketing to the University 
of Missouri College of Agriculture, 
and they are proving money savers to 
the farmers. 





Codperative Stores—In the neighbor- 
hood of Bloomington, Illinois, there is 
a chain of eight farmers’ codperative 
stores, which seem to be proving very 
successsful. These stores are all op- 
erated by the general coéperative asso- 
ciation, and because of the large 
amount of business done they are op- 
erated on a most economical basis. F. 
E. Weaver, of Bloomington, is presi- 
dent and manager of the Corn Belt Co- 


éperative Association, with headquar- 


ters at Bloomington. The other asso- 
ciation is the Pontiac Coéperative As- 
sociation, with headquarters at Pon- 
tiac. , 





Farmers’ Live Stock Shipping Asso- 
ciation—The Farmers’ Live Stock 
Shipping Association was organized at 
Earlham, Madison county, Iowa, on 
February 14, 1920, with twenty-six 
members. During the month of March 
ten cars of hogs and three cars of cat- 
tle, with an aggregate value of $29,- 


150.76, were shipped. During this pe- 
riod fifty men made use of the associa- 
tion. The operating expenses were 


less than one-half cent on the dollar. 





Pian to Handle Eggs—Minnesota co- 


éperative creamery associations are 
gradually embarking in the egg busi- 
hess, say agricultural extension lead- 
ers at the Minnesota University farm. 
The movement is being encouraged 
and it may eventually include the 


handling of all poultry products» The 
quality of eggs shows marked im- 
provement and better prices follow 
under this system. Associations at 
Glencoe, Pelican Rapids, New Rich- 
land, Lansing, and other points are 
handling eggs and are getting hard 
cash for all they bring in, while Mur- 
dock and other communities which 
are building are providing room for 
the egg business. 





New Codperative Company for Hum- 
boldt County, lowa—A new codpera- 


tive ompany was organized March 
12th at Ottosen, Humboldt county. 
Eighteen thousand of the necessary 
$25,000 required for organization was 
Taised at this time. The directors 
elected were, Tom Johnson, Henry 


Hendric kson, Peter Hoat, Peter Enock- 
Son, Leonard Halder, George Strothers 
aid Ole Ellingson. 





Sherwin- Williams PHENOLENE 


S A HIGHLY REFINED COAL-TAR DISINFECTANT. 
The oils used in its manufacture are of our own distillation. 
We can, therefore, guarantee it as an all around farm disinfect- 
ant, germicide, vermicide and preventive. 
Phenolene is 5 times more deadly to germs than carbolic acid. 
But it is non-poisonous to animal life and is perfectly safe to 
keep and use in and around homes with children. 

















and more eggs from poultry. 





S-W Fly Spray 


After 2 or 3 sprayings with this ‘product 
your cattle will go fearlessly afield to 
graze, efficiently protected from flies, 
mosquitoes, gnats, etc. Fly Spray sticks 
for a very long time and protects all the 
while. It does not gum up the hair and 
will not burn or scald. 


S-W Carbolic-Ol 


Is the very highest grade coal-tar wood 
preservative. It meets, point by point, 
the specifications of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, No. 128. It protects 
against decay organisms; is not soluble 
in water; does not cause inflammability; 
contains no acids; is non-evaporating; is 
highly penetrative, and remains in the 
wood as permanent protection. 






PAINTS AND VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS 


Use Phenolene to Protect 
Horses, Cows, Hogs, Sheep, Fowls & Pets 


Phenolene is equally effective for dipping, spraying or hand 
dressing. It relieves suffering and irritation, and assures maxi- 
mum work from horses and mules; greatest milk yield from cows; 
heaviest growth in slaughter animals; as well as finest specimens» 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


JA INSECTICIDES, COLORS, DISINFECTANT® 








S-W Phenola 


Is a combined cold water paint and. 
powerful disinfectant. It paints white 
and kills germs in one operation. It has 
a durable pigment body which greatly 
outlasts white-wash or kalsomine. When 
properly applied it will not crack or peel 
and repaints at very low cost. Sticks 
tight to wood, brick, stone, concrete 
and other building materials. Use it on 
poultry houses, barns, dairies, pens, ken- 
nels, etc. 


Books: Free 


If you want to know more about protecting 
and disinfecting, both in the home and on the 
Sarm—also about saving timber money, write 
Sor our free books on all these subjects. 
Address—The Sherwin-Williams Co., 615 
Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


AND WOOD PRESERVATIVES 





INOCULATE fen ttgem- | For Sale sweet cist comingriont | The Engine That Breathes 





STANDARD INOCULATING BACTERIA ——e rytcens fe a Per — caly euuine Ses ore 
: ctical man with a 3 
The guaranteed inoculator. Grown direct from $10,000 00 capital to calles management. Best bust- eater ae fan: ent 


nodules. Prices lowest, virility highest. Impossible 
to prepare a more highly bred or more virulent cul- 
tures if ten times the price offered. Prepared for 
Alfalfa, Clovers, Soys and all legumes. 


in a first class town in North- The GADE is the 


ness people are behind the movement with plenty freeze up. Uses one- 
of capital to finance it. Party interested should fur- third less fuel than 


This is no old torn others. Eighteen yrs. 
down plant, but new and up-to-date. Good salary to on the market. All 


nish references with first letter. 





(-A Size 75c, 2-A $1.50, 4-A$2.25, 6A, $3.00 right person. Fine farming section. M. KE. L. { { k AD ROS. MFG. 
For sale by lending seed houses. If not catal od by your seeds- McCASKILL COMPANY, DeFuniak Oo ys heard Deptt = tA Seal 
man, mt ‘ee 


send order direct. Send for our Legume 


Springs, Florida. 
The Eggert Chemical Co., Canton, Ohio 











Largest Producers of Legume Culture in the World When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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|. The Key to Economy 
in Painting 


is not cheaper paint but Jdefter paint — the 
best paint money will buy — and no amount 
of money will buy anything better than 
CARTER WHITE LEAD and pure lin- 


seed oil — the paznter’s paint. 


Cost per gallon figures less than you thinl:. 


Cost per square yard covered figures less 
than many lower priced paints. 


Cost per year for keeping your house well 
painted is less than when any other paint is 


used. 


All paint stores sell tinting colors, ground 
in oil, for making colored paint of CARTER 
WHITE LEAD, which, at the same time, 
is best for white paint because it is whz#test. 








you save all gv vic. 


Carter White Lead Co., 


Chicago, Illinois 





The Best Means 





Chief Sunshine 
Roof Windows 


If you want farm equipment that will be 
cheap to buy, make your premises more sani- 
tary, your work lighter and your farm 

more money, CHIEF 
anything you ever saw. 
Keystone copper steel, special galvanized; 
iron frames, strongest construction ever made. 
Our Sunshifie Windows save the pigs. Our heat- 
ed waterers are the best investment you can make, 


The New CHIEF Catalog FREE 
Also 4 Hog House Blue Prints 


Tell us what of the above line vou 
wish, and we'll send catalog by 
re‘urn mail. Also ask for our 
4 complete sets of Hog House 
Plans, Youre for the ask- 
; ing. Write today, Address 
Shraucer & Johnson, 
415 Wainut St, 
lanti¢s . lowe 








Sanitary—The ONLY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, 
time. Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy 
your dealer or direct 69.50 f. o. b. factory 


ONLY HOG WATERER CO. Sioux City, lowa 


clean water all the 
From 





When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Send NOW for this Free Book 
and set of Hog House Plans 


Let us send you _ 
our 24-page illustrat- 
book and supply 
you with working 
blue prints of our 
modern sanitary 
barns free. 


hog 
Simply send us your 
name and the name 
of your dealer. 


MONITOR ~ 
To wiemoms ER acme cores 


win Windows. Twice the size of ortl- 
nary windows. Fitted with heavy 3-16-inch 
= Admits 90 per cent more light. 
0 entch leaves shut off light 
Monitor Suction Cupoles. Perfectly balanced on 
ball-bearing vot. Self-oiling teaponds to 
slightest breeze. Gives perfect ventila- 
tion without draughts. 
Send Today For Book 
1 ne and the 
sor dealer and 
et our handsome 24-page 
coke and hog house plans 


LICHTY METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


925 Sycamore Street 
WATERLOO, IOWA 





LUMBER 


25%, OR MORE SAVING 


| to you. Don't even consider buying until you havesent 


' 





us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


2442 BOYD STREET 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk bere 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; bow plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to te!] us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


The Tricky Dollar 


A dollar is supposed to measure 
value just like a bushel measures grain 
or a yardstick measures cloth or an 
acre measures land. An acre never 
changes; it was the same size a hun- 
dred years ago as it is today. A bushel 
is always the same size. But there is 
only one sure thing about a dollar and 
that is that it is equal in value to 25.8 
grains of gold. A dollar is as perfect 
a measure of gold as an acre is of land; 
it is always the same. 

When it comes to measuring things 
other than gold we find that the dollar 
is tricky. Ask your mother what sugar 
cost six years ago as compared with 
what it costs today, and you will find 
that so far as the dollar is a measure 
of the value of sugar that it is only 
one-fourth as big today as it was six 
years ago. Try measuring pitchforks, 
overalls, wagons, binder twine, or any- 
thing else which your father is likely 
to know the price of today as compared 
with six years ago, and you will find 
that a dollar is just about half as big 
today as it was at that time. 

The dollar is trickiest whenever a 
great war comes along. A little over a 
hundred years ago, when Napoleon up- 

















set things just about as badly as the | 


kaiser did in the great war, the dollar | 


grew smaller and smaller until by 1814 
it would buy only about one-half of 
what it would buy in 1790. And then 
when Napoleon was safely disposed of 
the tricky dollar grew larger and larg- 
er until by 1850 it was big enough to 
buy even more than it would buy in 
1790. Then our Civil war came on in 
1861, and after four years of fighting, 
the dollar shrank until it would buy 
less than half of what it would buy in 
1850. Then, having demonstrated how 
very small it could get, the dollar 
turned around and gave a startling ex- 
hibition of how large it could grow, 
until by the year 1896 we had the larg- 
est dollar which the United States had 
ever seen. It became such an exceed- 
ingly large dollar that at one time it 
would buy as much in the way of corn, 
hogs, iron, paint, clothing, shoes and 
kerosene as it now takes three dollars 
to buy. Since 1896 the dollar has been 
getting smaller year after year, and 
especially since the war it has been 
getting smaller, until today we have 
the smallest dollar which anyone has 
ever seen. It is still worth 25.8 grains 
of gold, just he same as it was in 1896, 
but so far as buying food or clothing 
or land is concerned, the dollar is 
worth less than one-third as much to- 
day as it was in 1896. It is a tricky 
dollar. Anyone who saved up a thou- 
sand dollars in 1896 and put it out at 
cent interest might have re- 
$60 every year in interest, but 
have so much in what 
dollars would buy that by 


lost 


his thousand 


today he would actually be the loser 
for his savings. For the one thousand 
dollars of 1896 is really worth only 
about $300 in what it will buy today. 
There is a professor at Yale by the 
name of Irving Fisher who wants to 
tie the dollar down so it won't play 
tricks He thinks that the really im: 
portant thing is to have the dollar al- 
Ways equal to about the same amount 
of corn, hogs, iron, paint, clothing, 


kerosene, ete., ete. He thinks that the 





dollar ought always to buy just about 
the same amount of the necessities of | 
life. He thinks that when prices are 


falling as they did from the time of 
the Civil war until 1896 that the shift- 
ing value of the dollar tricked the 
farmers of the United States out of 
He thinks that dur- 


ing the past fifteen years the people 
who have saved money and put it into 


the bank or into life insurance or into 
mortgages have been tricked out of 
billions of dollars by our shifting dol- 
lar. To tie the dollar down to earth so 
that it will always buy just about the 
same amount of the necessities of life, 
Professor Fisher says that we should 
vary the amount of gold security back- 
ing up a dollar. Whenever prices show 
a tendency to rise, add more gold to 
the dollar. Make it wortn 30 grains 
instead of 25.8 grains, as today. By 
doing this, prices will come down at 
once. If they go too low, make the dol- 
lar worth perhaps only 20 grains of 
gold. In this way the general price 
level can always be held at the same 
point, and the dollar twenty years from 
now will buy just the same amount of 
the necessities of life as a dollar today, 
altho so far as gold is concerned it 
may buy far less gold than a dollar will 
buy today. 

This scheme of Professor Fisher’s is 
really a splendid one, and should be 
adopted at once. If it is not adopted, 
the boys who start to farming during 
the next thirty years will face some 
pretty hard times, especially those boys 
who try to buy their own farms. If it 
is not adopted, the thing for most 
farm boys to do will be te invest their 
savings in Liberty bonds rather than 
farm land. 

Professor Fisher’s scheme does not 
mean that corn will always sell at the 
same price. There will of course be 
the same trading in products of all 
kinds as there is today, and in years 
of short crops corn may sell for twice 
as much as in years of small crops. 
The one thing which Professor Fish- 
er’s scheme makes certain is that there 
can not be a general price rise all 
along the line or a general price drop. 

As the years go by you will hear 
more and more about plans for sta- 
bilizing the dollar. The farmer has a 
lot to gain from a stabilized dollar 
that will measure value accurately, 
and as you hear more and more about 


| the plan I hope that you will boost for 


it whenever you get a chance, 





Farrowing Data 
According to the records kept by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, spring far- 
rowing in Iowa reaches its height 
about April 21, whereas in Ohio, the 
high point is reached about March 22. 
Illinois and Indiana stand about mid- 
way between Iowa and Ohio. There is 
considerable May farrowing in Iowa, 
more than in any other of the big hog 
states, 

Ohio stands out among the corn belt 
states in the emphasis which she 
places on fall pigs. In Ohio almost as 
many pigs are farrowed in September 
as in April, whereas in Iowa, less than 
one-third as many pigs are farrowed 
in September as in April. Indiana, 
like Ohio, places strong emphasis on 
fall pigs. Minnesota grows very few 
fall pigs, only about one-sixth as many 
coming in September as in April. In 
Missouri, however, where the winter 
weather is more favorable, there are 
more fall pigs and almost as many are 
farrowed in September as in April. 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Illinois and Iowa 
all seem to be rather dubious about 
the fadl pig proposition. The farmers 
of these states have not reasoned the 
matter out in any very definite fash- 
ion, but gradually have found out that 
somehow the climate seems to be 
against them and fall pigs do not do 
quite as well for them as they do tor 
the farmers in states with a milder cir 
mate, such as Missouri, Indiana and 
Ohio. 

In the heart of the hog belt in nt 
ern Iowa, it is possibly very good | 
icy to have a large part of the 
come in late April. But in those sec 
tions where the hog-corn ratio is not 
as favorable as in northern low t 
is necessary to try for markets which 
the heavy hog producing sections are 


not patronizing. Ohio, Missou! and 
possibly southern Iowa, do well to 
consider raising a rather large , 


portion of fall pigs and also to 0! ed 
sows for late March farrow, rather 
than for late April farrow. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this nr gana Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Chicago May Milk Price 
The Chicago May milk price is $2.70, 
or only 5 cents less than the April 
price. It more nearly approximates 
cost of production than any month for 
three or four months past. Of course 
the pastures are rather backward, but 
everything considered the position of 
the Chicago milk producers seems to be 

somewhat on the upgrade again. 





Butter Futures 


They have started trading in butter 
futures in Chicago, and at this writing 
the speculators are betting that butter 
will sell in Chicago at around 54 cents 
in June. It may be worth while for 
certain creameries to watch this future 
market for butter in order that they 
may know how to plan their business 
most effectively. The grade of butter 
in which the speculators deal is what 
is known as “Standard,” and it scores 
around 90, or 2 points below so-called 
“Creamery Extras.” 





Milk Restrictions 


Congressman Tilson, of Connecticut, 
has introduced a bill to regulate the 
shipment of milk and cream in inter- 
state commerce. Among other things, 
the bill provides that no person shall 
ship milk or cream from one state to 
nother without first securing a per- 
it to do so from the Department of 
griculture. Application for the per- 
it should be accompanied by a de- 
iled description of the dairy or dairy 
m, a recognized veterinarian certi- 
ing that the cows producing such 
lk or cream are physically sound 
nd have passed the tuberculin test. 
Perhaps the best way to bring peo- 
ple to their senses would be to allow 
a bill to become a law. It might 
involve some readjustment on the part 
of dairymen who have been selling 
milk for consumption in the larger cit- 
ies. But before the bill had been in 
operation very long, such a wail would 
go up from the cities that congress 
would find it necessary to repeal the 
measure promptly. 

Having gotten a taste of meddling 
with farm product prices while the 
Food Administration was doing busi- 
hess, some of the congressmen from 
the cities evidently are not going to 
rest until the government tries out the 
whole scheme of fixing prices of farm 
products. If they would make just an 
incidental inquiry into England’s ex- 
perience, perhaps they might save 
themselves from making some serious 
blunders. 
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Value of Cow Testing 


Earnest Lihn, who founded two years 
ago the McGregor Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation at McGregor, Iowa, and a year 
later a second one in Clayton county, 
at Monona and Farmersburg, is giving 
some evidence which indicates that 
cow-testing association work helps the 
members to increase the production of 
their herds. 

“In the Monona-Farmersburg asso- 


Ciation there are seven herds,” he 
Says, “which are testing for the second 
ye In these seven herds in March 
there were twenty cows which pro- 
duced over forty pounds of fat. Each 
Ot the seven herds had one or more 


of the forty-pound cows. 

“Nineteen of the herds in the same 
association are testing for their first 
year. In these there were only ten 
Cows producing over forty pounds of 
fat in March, and the ten were all in 
five of the nineteen herds. Thus the 
members who are testing for their sec- 
ond year all have cows producing forty 
Pounds or more of fat in a month, 
while fourteen of the herds testing for 








the first year had no forty-pound cows. 

“While the number of cows entering 
into this illustration is not large 
enough to make it conclusive evidence, 
yet the indication is very plain that 
the cow testing associations tend to 
increase the production of the herds 
of the association members.” 

What the farmers of Clayton county 
themselves think of cow testing as 
they have seen it operate is shown by 
the fact that a third cow-testing asso- 
ciation is about to be formed in the 
county, Mr. Lihn being the chief insti- 
gator, as he was of the other two. 





An Answer to Sanker 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to a Mr. A. K. Sanker, in 
your issue of April 9th, on the dairy 
business: First, I wish to thank him 
for discontinuance in the dairy busi- 
ness, for the type of dairyman I take 
from his letter he must have been has 
always been and always will be the 
greatest stumbling-bloek in the prog- 
ress of 100 per cent dairying. Such 
unjust criticism has no foundation 
whatsoever and only tends to discour- 
age the man who contemplates buy- 
ing a farm and making a home for him- 
self and family. To such a man, I 
would say, disregard such criticism 
and stick to the old dairy cow. Maybe 
your nose will be on the grindstone, 
but she will get it off sooner and keep 
it off better than any other method of 
farming. 

I just came back from southern Min- 
nesota and northern Iowa, and I found 
the more intelligent renters and home- 
makers were intending to make their 
high rent and payments by increasing 
their milking stock. 

Mr. Sanker says: “There is only 
one thing sure about the dairy busi- 
ness, and that is plenty of work.” I 
draw from that sentence the reason for 
his failure in the dairy business. No- 
body has died around my place yet and 
we all enjoy the best of health for 
our chores are all done, until morning, 
by 7:30. Then if we wish we hop into 
our “flivver” and take in any excite- 
ment that may be going on. 

Now, Mr. Sanker, come up in the 
“‘hbackwoods’ and I will teach you how 
to keep twenty cows on eighty acres 
and make big money at it. And high- 
priced land into pasture is the least 
of my troubles, for I have less than 
twenty acres of pasture. If you had 
“growed” into the dairy industry in- 
stead of “going” into it, you undoubt- 
edly would have been a_ successful 
dairyman today, and loved the work, 
for usually a man who “goes” into 
anything goes out as fast as he went 
in. I take from your letter you were 
trying to operate a 160 dairy farm 





with eighty-acre capital, forty-acre 
equipment, and twenty-acre experi- 
ence. 


Another thing, your standard was 
way too low to pay cost of production. 
Two hundred and twenty-five pounds 
of butterfat per cow is a very low 
standard, being only a little over one- 
half pound per day. My poorest cow 
produces 400 pounds and I intend to 
sell her. 

To any who took Mr. Sanker’s views 
of the dairy industry as facts, I wish 
you would take a little of my advice, 
too. If you want to lift the mortgage 
from your home, and get out from un- 
der the landlord’s clutches, get a few 
good cows and of the strictly dairy 
type (no dual stuff), together with a 
good bull, feed and breed intelligently, 
and watch the dollars roll out of the 
cream cows. 

It has worked with me, and will 
work for anybody else who is willing 
to give the old cow half a chance. 

F. A. PERCIVAL. 

Wadena County, Minnesota. 





It Mean to You? 


Look for this plate on your silo— 

if it is there you know that you have 

the best, most practical and entirely sat- 
isfactory silo known. 

A Cement Stave Silo—manufactured, delivered and 
erected by a member of the lowa Cement Stave Silo 
Association. That it is absolutely guaranteed, by the 
individual builder and the Association. 

real guarantee that means standardized meth- 
ods of construction, reliability in manufacturing, 
and financial responsibility. 
It relieves you of all risk in buying a silo. It makes 
your silo investment safe as government bonds. 

Why not let engineering and manufacturing skill take the 

responsibility yd the silo you, build—and stam P it with the 
mark that stands for the in silo building 
Write S ie firm nearest you—and get complete 
particulars about the gilo that’s erected 









complete on your farm before you pay 
for it—or write the Secretary of 
the Association at 
Des Moines, Iowa 








































Grow Bigger and Better Crops. 

By Using The Kovar Quack Grass Killer 

The Kovar thoroughly cultivates and pulverizes the soil. 

The teeth go through the ground insuch a manner that 

they get a circulation on the soil, and by doing this it 

loosens the earth and gives the sun and air a chance to 
do their bit. 

The only way to kill quack 
grass is to comb the roots 
tothe surface. The Kovar 

does this if used accord- 
ing to directions. 
Mail This 
Coupon 






ach Sets 
tion Works 
ndepen- 
dently trom 
the Other. 


















J.J. KOVAR, 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Please send catalog and prices 
of your 
] Quack Grass Destroyer 
] Harrow Cart [|] Cultivator 
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TO PAY 





in the most economical] way 
=the modern way of doing 
business. That's just why the 
price is lower. 


‘EASY PAYMENTS 


When you buy from Gall 
ate 4 you have your eholes 
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how to operate it. 





WILLIAM A. SEYMOUR, PRESIDENT cash; ban f 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottowa St., Leavenworth, Kansas. half n ae 3 
installment. Select the 


. 6 
plan which svits you best, 


Write TODAY! 
wim gone with n tall barter 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


The Wm. 1, Galloway Co. 
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MILLWORK and general building materia) at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don'teven sonsiane dam yt until you havesent 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE ™ 


U.S. PAT 


AND 


“VICTROLA™ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


These famous trademarks 
identify all our products 


They are the public’s guar- 
antee of origin—and so of 
quality and artistic leadership. 
They assure to the public what 
Caruso’s name assures to opera- 
goers—the absolute certainty of 
hearing the best. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 


LD 








Best for “hid 


Red Seal. 


Dry Batteries 









Guaranteed for a! 
Pen Circuit Work 





Avoid ignition troubles + using Red Seal Dry Batteries. 
These batteries are in reality convenient storehouses from 
which electric current can be drawn at will. They furnish 
fat, hot sparks that spur your tractor or farm engine into 
action and keep it running at par. Recommended as the most 
efficient, satisfactory and economical medium of ignition for all purposes. 


The Guarantee Protects YOU! 
Under every condition, regardless ASK YOUR DEALER 


of weather, and no matter how rough 
ng, “these famous batteries will Under our plan sy ty s sopply 
of * ‘Red Seals” is a 


the 

supply you with reliable farm power at 

least cost. Thousands of ° chance for you to get run down stock. 
Ask for them by name. 


3 wners 
will use no other! Absolutely best for 
tractors Sqrmongines, autos.door When you buy Red Seal Dry pGatpaeien. 


bells, hand lanter mes, ask your dealer for FREE book 
etc. ney the labe ell Insist om to Run the Gas Engine” our famous 
genuine Ked Seal Dry Batteries. handbook for engine owners. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CoO., Inc. 
New York — Chicago — St. Louis — San Francisco 
Factories: at Jersey City; St. Louis; Ravenna, Ohio 


BEES ARE PROFITABLE 


You can get the hives, books and other supplies 
that will help you te be successful from 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS 


SIOUX CITY, |OWA 


For age 


OTHER woRK REC 
Me 




















HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of Rm ay to 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
oines, lowa., 


all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Waliaces’ Farmer, Des M: 








Alfalfa Greens 


The following communication from a 
Texas subscriber, with editorial com- 
ment, which appears in a recent issue 
of the Rural New Yorker, 


| interest to lowa women: 


“I notice that S. B. R. thinks you 
are going too far in recommending al- 
falfa for human consumption. Tell 
him to try it. We were rather doubt- 


| ful, too, so just cooked a little the first 


} usually 








time, and all liked it so well that no 
one got very much. We have had it 
twice since, and my wife is out gath- 
ering another mess at present. 
whole family think it makes the best 
greens that we ever ate, even if it is 
considered cow feed. Some 
may have the objection to alfalfa in 
that it has a rather strong odor. We 
overcome this by parboiling in plenty 
of water for about an hour, after which 
all the water is drained off, a little 
fresh water is added and plenty’ of 
fried meat grease. Then boil in this 
for about twenty minutes. I am sure, 
prepared in this way, no one can pos- 
sibly find better greens.” 

On this the editor of the Rural New 
Yorker comments as follows: 

“Why not eat alfalfa? We eat spin- 
ach, dandelion greens, turnip tops, as- 
paragus and celery, and pay great 
prices for them. Not one of them can 
compare with alfalfa in its protein and 
vitamines. Outside ef nuts, beans and 
peas, there is probably no vegetable 
product giving a better substitute for 
meat than alfalfa. Its use as food 
would prove an economic blessing to 
humanity. If you feel inclined to ridi- 
cule the idea, try to give one single 
reason for not eating alfalfa, aside 
from the fact that it has not yet be- 
come fashionable to do so.” 





Suggestions for Country 
Programs 


A subscriber writes: 
“Wlil you please give programs for 
country clubs for the coming year?” 


To suggest a program which has a | 
may carry the germs of tuberculosis, 


| scarlet fever, tonsilitis, 


chance of giving pleasure and profit 


to a club, one should have a survey 
of the club members and their inter- 
ests We would suggest that this be 
do! yy the program committee, and 
froin chis survey, plan programs which 
will cover these points of interest. 
Preferably choose for discussion sub- 
jects which have been presented in 
bulletin form by the state colleges. 
For example, suppose we determine 
to study civics for the year. For one 
months’ study make a survey of the 
home town: What has been done in 


your community? Nature's contribu- 
tion in natural scenery, water 
ete. With this program use Home 
Economics Bulletin No. 5, Iowa State 
College—Public and Home Sanitation. 

For another month take “Health: 
Value of Health Day to School Chil- 
dren—Causes of Disease 
munity. The secretary could write to 
the Board of Health for statistics. In 
connection with this topic, send to 
Ames for Short Course Notes No, 32— 
Prevention of Disease. 

For Fourth of July take the subject, 
“The Truer Meaning of Patriotism.” 
Have songs, recitations and short talks 


| on the theme for the day. 





Under the topic of “The Beautiful 
Town” discuss the preservation of 
trees and shrubbery and wild flowers. 
Here is a good place to talk up the 
proposed planting of memorial trees 
or roads of remembrance. Here, too, 
is room for discussion on how to im- 
prove ihe natural advantages, streams, 
springs, etc., and how to get rid of the 
bill board nuisance. 

Mosquitoes and flies are now civic 


should be of | i it i 
shou pS Os | the Ames college, will fit in well here. 


The | 








supply, | 


| clean, 


in this Com- | 





questions. How to handle these pests 
and the danger of disease from them 
is an afternoon’s program in itself. 
Typhoid and tuberculosis are both 
spread by flies. Short Course Notes 
No. 6—Home Nursing—to be had from 


When it comes to personal health, 
another Ames bulletin, Short Course 
Notes No. 2—Personal Hygiene—will 
furnish a day’s program. 

Of course a woman’s program would 
not be complete without cookery. For 
this program, get Short Course Notes 
No. 12 from Ames, “Meals for Special 
Occasions.” There are some excel- 
lent recipes in this bulletin. The mem- 
bers will probably enjoy trying the 
different menus suggested for wom- 
en’s meetings, and determining which 
they like best. This bulletin also has 
suggested menus for picnic lunches 
and farmers’ meetings. 

If each member has her bulletin for 
a text book the trend of thought is 
had from the program. 





The Feeding of Babies 

In a series of leaflets on feeding 
babies, the government makes this 
alarming statement: “Of every one 
hundred bottle babies, twenty-five die 
in the first year of life. Of every one 
hundred breast-fed babies, six die in 
the first year of life.” 

The leaflets issued by the United 
States Public Healih Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are on the following sub- 
jects: Breast Feeding Her Baby; Bot- 
tle-Feeding the Baby; The Summer 
Care of Infants; The Care of the Baby; 
Motherhood, and A Home-made Milk 
Refrigerator. 

The breast-feeding leaflet empha- 
sizes the importance of keeping the 
nipples clean. “They should be 
washed before each nursing; the 
length of time for nursing varies with 
the infant and with the breast. The 
average infant rarely nurses longer 
than fifteen minutes. If it is not satis- 
fied after twenty minutes, consult a 
physician.” 

Regarding bottle babies: “Raw milk 
diphtheria, ty- 
phoid fever and other communicable 
diseases. Unless certified milk is used, 
this danger should be prevented by 
buying pasteurized milk or by pasteul 
izing or scalding the milk at home 
Pasteurization means heating the milk 
to about 150 degrees F. for thirty mi! 
utes and then rapidly cooling it. 
for the baby should always be pasteur 
ized in the feeding bottle.” 


Preparing the Baby’s Bottle 


The milk should be mixed 
poured into the clean feeding bottles 
which should then be stopped with 
non-absorbent cotton. It is then 
ready for pasteurization. To make 24 
home-made pasteurizer, take a wire 
basket that will hold six or seven bot- 
tles used for twenty-four hours, and 
place the basket containing the bottles 
in a tin bucket of cold water filled toa 
point a little above the level of the 
milk. Heat the water and allow it to 
boil for five minutes. Then set it to 
one side for ten minutes more, after 
which run cold water into the bucket 
until the milk is cooled to the temper 
ture of the running water. The milk 
is then put in the ice chest, which 
should not be warmer than 50 de 
grees F. 

If the baby’s milk is to be mixed 
with other ingredients, such as oat 
meal, barley water, rice water, sugar, 
etc., these should be added to the milk 
before pasteurization. When the milk 
is once prepared the bottle should not 
be opened until it is given to the baby. 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 











Why Paddy the Beaver Has a 
Broad Tail 


Paddy Beaver’s great-great-grandfather 
was very fond of certain kinds of bark, 
but found it hard work to roll and drag 
the logs down to his home near the water. 
Now, let’s listen with Peter Rabbit, while 
Grandfather Frog tells what happened, 





“Grandfather Frog continued: “Mr. 
Beaver thought about this a great deal, 
but instead of going to Old Mother Nature 
and complaining, as most of his neighbors 
would have done in his place, he studied 
and studied to find some way to make the 
work easier. One day he noticed that a 
lot of sticks had caught in the stream 
where he made his home, and that be- 
cause the water could not work its way 
between them as fast as where nothing 
hindered it, it made a little pool just above 
the sticks. That made him think harder 
than ever. He brought some of the logs 
and sticks from which he had gnawed 
the bark and fastened them with the oth- 
ers, and right away the pool grew bigger. 
The more sticks he added, the bigger the 
pool grew. Mr. Beaver had discovered 
what a dam is for and how to build it. 

“ ‘Why,’ thought he, ‘if I make a pond 
at the place nearest to my food trees, I 
can carry the water to the trees instead 
of the trees to the water; and that will be 
easier and ever so much safer as well.” 

“So Mr. Beaver built a dam at just the 
right place, while all the other little people 
laughed at him and made fun of him for 
working so hard. Just as he had thought 
it would do, the dam made a pond, and 
the pond grew bigger and bigger, until it 
reached the very place where his food 
trees grew. Mr. Beaver built him a big, 
comfortable house out in the pond, and 
then he went to work as hard as ever he 
could to cut down trees and then cut them 
up into the right sized pieces to store 
away in his big food pile for the winter. 


“Now cutting down trees is hard work. 
Yes, siree, cutting down trees is the hard- 
est kind of hard work. Mr. Beaver had to 
sit up on his hind legs to do it, and his 
legs grew very, very tired. In those days 
he had a tail very much like the tail of 
Jerry Muskrat. It was very useful when 
he was swimming, but it was of no use at 
all at any other time. Sometimes he tried 
to brace himself with it, when he was 
sitting up to cut trees, but found it of no 
help. But he didn’t complain; he just 
kept right on working, and only stopped 
to rest when his legs ached so that he 
had to. 

“He was working just as usual one day 
when Old Mother Nature came along to 
see how he was getting on. She saw the 
new dam and the new pond, and she 
asked Mr. Beaver who had made them. 
He told her that he had, and explained 
why. Old Mother Nature was greatly 
pleased, but she didn’t say so. She just 
passed the time of day with him and then 
sat down to watch him cut a tree. She 
saw him try to brace himself with his use- 
less tail, and she saw him stop to rest his 
tired legs. 

“*That looks to me like pretty hard 
work,’ said Old Mother Nature. 

“So it is,” replied Mr. Beaver, stretch- 
ing first one leg and then another. ‘But 
things worth having are worth working 
for, and with that he began cutting 
again. 

“You ought to have something to sit 
on,” said Old Mother Nature, her eyes 
twinkling. 

“Mr. Beaver grinned. ‘It would be very 
nice,” he confessed; ‘but I never waste 
time wishing for things I haven't got and 
can't get,’ and went right on cutting. 

“The next morning when he awoke, he 
had the greatest surprise of his life. He 
had a new tail! It was broad and thick 
and flat. It wasn’t like any tail he had 
ever seen or heard of. At first he didn’t 
know how to manage it, but when he 
tried to swim, he found that it was even 
better than his old tail for swimming. He 
hurried over to begin his day‘s work, and 
then he made another discovery; his new 
tail was just the most splendid brace! It 
was almost like a stool to sit on, and he 
uld work all day long without tiring 
3 legs. Then was Mr. Beaver very 
y, and to show how happy he was, 
worked harder than ever. Later; he 
found that his new tail was just what he 
needed to pat down the mud with which 
he covered the roof of his house. 

“ ‘Why,’ he cried, ‘I believe it is the 
Most useful tail in all the world!’ 

__ And then he wished with all his might 
that Old Mother Nature would return so 
that he might thank her for it. And 
that," concluded Grandfather Frog, ‘“‘is 
how Mr. Beaver came by his broad tail. 
You see, Old Mother Nature always helps 
those who help themselves, And ever 








since that long-ago day, all Beavers have 
had broad tails, and have been the great- 
est workers in the world.” 





Coal Ashes for Delphiniums 
and Asters 


The worm that attacks delphiniums will 
not bother them if sifted coal ashes are 
dug in about the roots. 

Coal ashes are also an aid in preventing 
the attacks of cut worms, especially about 
asters. Asters planted in June in the 
open last year did better than the plants 
bought from the greenhouse or started in 
the hot-bed. 

When we do succeed in producing del- 
phiniums and asters at their best, we feel 
as Elizabeth says: ‘It makes one very 
humble to see oneself surrounded by such 
a wealth of beauty and perfection. A 
benediction is always awaiting me in my 
garden.” 





Syrup Saves Sugar 


A thrifty housekeeper dislikes at any 
time to see sugar caked in the bottom of 
the tea or coffee cup, but when sugar is 
31 cents a pound, the question of wasted 
sugar becomes serious. To avoid nag- 
ging about the sugar left in the cup, and 
at the same time provide sweetening, we 
recommend a very rich syrup of granu- 
lated sugar. If made rich enough, it does 
not weaken the tea or coffee, and it is all 
used. A teaspoonful of rich syrup will 
sweeten as much as an undissolved tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Lemon syrup made 
with the juice of the lemons, a little water 
and sugar and added to the water when 
ready to serve makes delicious lemonade. 


Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size or age. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and sddress. 

Adéress al] orders to PaTTsxN Du=ParRTMENT OF 
Wariaczs’ Farnuzn, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 



































No. 9607—Child’s One-Piece Dress—Cut 


in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Waist-length 
panels of contrasting material grace this 
little tot’s play frock. 

No. 9622—Ladies’ Bloused Waist—Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust mea- 
sure. The vest with slight fullness about 
the waistline is set in and the sleeves flare 
at the wrists. 

No. 9630—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. A soft plait at each side of the 
front and back gives a straight panel 
effect. 

No. 9633—Ladies’ Dress-——Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 
novel sash and panel arrangement is 
adopted by this design to obtain new lines. 

No. 9627—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Quite bloused is 
the waist and gathered is the skirt. Con- 
trasting ribbon for the belt lends a touch 
of color. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all.orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, lowa. 





Women 


If you are planning new dresses our beau- 
tiful 80-page style book will give you many 


valuable tions you cannot getelse where. 
Sent Free. Write IOWA BUTTO! PLAITING 
CO., Dept. Ne. 1, 202 Sth St., Des Moines, lowa. 





DO IT THE “CO-OPERATIVE WAY” 


Fitms developed and prints made ‘‘Distinctively 
Different” by professional photographers with up- 
ate equipment. Send negative and ten cents for 
two sample prints, Profitsharing plan and catalog 
on request. eg ee Phete seprly 
- Inc., Dept. E, 381 ‘aul, 





co. -~8 Minnesota 8t, 6t. 

Minn 

DAI PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 

* ALL FLIES. 





by EXP 
paid, $1 








Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 





Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give @ 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt, 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











N 
After 10 Days 


Your teeth may also glisten 


Al statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of teeth now glisten as 
they have not done before. You see 
them everywhere. 


A new method of teeth cleaning 
has, in late years, come into very 
wide use. Thousands of dentists are 
urging it. Multitudes of people have 
proved it and adopted it. And every 
person is now offered a free ten-day 
test. 


To combat the film 


The purpose is to combat the film 
which causes most tooth troubles. 
Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. In the months between your 
dental cleanings it may do a cease- 
less damage. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 


the acid in contact with the teeth t3 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed init. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause 0: 
pyorrhea. 


Very few escape 


Very few people have escaped 
some of these tooth troubles, despite 
the daily brushing. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve film, 
so the tooth brush has left much of 
it intact. 


Dental research has for many years 
sought a way to fight this film, and 
the way has now been found. Many 
clinical tests have amply proved its 
efficiency. And now leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. 

The method is embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And mil- 
lions of people are new enjoying its 
benefits. 


Sent to any one who asks 


The Pepsodent results are quick 
and apparent. Everyone who sees 
them will desire them. So, to spread 
the facts, a 10-Day Tube is sent to 
anyone who asks. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to 
day by day combat it. 

A new discovery has made pepsin 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harm- 





PAT_OFF, 


Pepsadéent 


ful to the teeth. But now a harmless 
activating method enables us to con- 
stantly fight the film coat in this way. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 


Do this now, for few things are 
more important. The results may be 
life-long in extent. Cut out the cou- 
pon so you won’t forget. 





The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere and 
— by all druggists in large 
tu . 
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10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 5 
Dept.51Q@ 1104 S. Wabash Ave., : 
Chicago, Ill 5 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to # 








Only one tube to a family 
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| Extra pails 


are always handy! 


But the biggest inducement 
to get a six-pound, airproof 
tin pail of Chocolate Cream 
Coffee at the store is the 
good old‘‘rich and mellow”’ 



















































flavor of this famous blend. \ 
Again this year that same }} 
fine flavor— because we’ve j 
kept up the quality! Try 

it and see. 
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Best Because Purest 


There are two ways or producing sa/, Ordinary cvhite salt is pro- 
duced from wells, by evaporation. Water is pumped down into th. 
salt vein, where it dissolves the salt, after which it is pumped up again 
and evaporated. Any minerals or other impurities in the water used, 
remain in the salt. All soluble impurities in the salt vein itself are 
brought up with the brine, and cannot be eliminated by evaporation. 


Western Rock Salt is mined. We obtain the salt in its original purity 
and strength, just as nature formed it. We are able to select the 
purest salt at all times, leaving any shale or other impurities in the 
mine. So you can see that evaporated salt, though it may be whiter, 
cannot compare in purity and strength with Western Rock Salt. 


Western Rox-Salt-Blox are made of clean, finely crushed rock salt, 
pressed into 50 lb. blocks under tremendous pressure. They are 
gray—the natura/ color of pure salt. No white blocks will resist rain 
or snow like Western Blox—nor stand so much handling—nor last so 
long. At all live dealers, Send for free literature. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS, Kansas City. 
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[Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


* 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when snnouncement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, wi 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 


th such slight c>~nges as may ocea- 











‘ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. s§ 
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Preparation of Saul for Kingship 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 23, 1920. I Samuel, 9:15 to 
10:24. Printed, I Samuel, 9:15-21; 9:25 
to 10:1.) 


“Now Jehovah had revealed unto 
Samuel a day before Saul came, say- 
ing, (16) Tomorrow about this time I 
will send thee a man out of the land of 
Benjamin, and thou shalt anoint him to 
be prince over my people Israel; and 
he shall save my people out of the 
hand of the Philistines: for I have 
looked upon my people, because their 
cry is come unto me. (17) And when 
Samuel saw Saul, Jehovah said unto 
him, Behold, the man of whom I spake 
to thee! this same shall have authority 
over my people. (18) Then Saul drew 
near to Samuel in the gate, and said, 
Tell me, I pray thee, where the seer’s 
house is; (19) and Samuel answered 
Saul, and said, I am the seer; go up 
berore me unto the high place, for ye 
snail eat with me today: and in the 
morning I will let thee go, and will tell 
thee all that is in thy heart. (20) And 
as for thine asses that were lost three 
days ago, set not thy mind on them, for 
they are found. And for whom is all 
that is desirable in Israel? Is it not 
for thee, and for all thy father’s house? 
(21) And Saul answered and said, Am 
not I a Benjamite, of the smallest of 
the tribes of Israel? and my family the 
least of all the families of the tribe of 
Benjamin? wherefore then speakest 
thou to me after this manner? 

“(25) And when they were come 
down from the high place unto the city, 
he communed with Saul upon the 
housetop. (26) And they arose early: 
and it came to pass about the spring 
of the day, that Samuel called to Saul 
on the housetop, saying, Up, that I 
may send thee away. And Saul arose, 
and they went out both of them, he 
and Samuel, abroad. (27) And as they 
were going down at the end of the 
city, Samuel said to Saul, Bid the ser- 
vant pass on before us (ané he passed 
on), but stand thou still first, that I 
may cause thee to hear the word of 
God 

“(1) Then Samuel took the vial of 
oil, and poured it upon his head, and 
said, Is it not that Jehovah hath 
anointed thee to be prince over his in- 
heritance?” 

The lesson covers most of the ninth 


and tenth chapters of I Samuel, only 
part of which is printed. To under- 


stand it, however, it is necessary to 
read the entire eighth, ninth and tenth 
chapters carefully, as they cover a 
very important and critical period in 
the development of the Jewish king- 
dom and of the kingdom of God. Chap- 
ter 8 deals with the desire on the part 
of the Jewish people at this time to 
have a king over them. The first verse 
of the chapter hints at the reason they 
give. Samuel was ar old man now. 
He had two sons, who exercised ad- 
ministrative functions in the southern 
part of the kingdom, which bordered 
on the desert. These sons were 
crooked in financial matters and in the 
administration of justice. “And his 
sons walked not in his ways, but turned 
aside after lucre, and took bribes, and 
perverted justice.” The nations around 
them had kings, while Israel was then 
only a theocracy. It was the desire, 
strong in the human mind in every age 
as civilization develops, for a strong 
central government. 

A remarkable thing is that the Mo- 
saic law provided for a king in due 
time. Therefore, this desire for a king 
was not in itself wrong, nor is it so re- 
garded. It was not the demand for a 
king that displeased Samuel so much 











as the motive back of it. The origina! 
conception of Israel was that Jehovah 
was to be their king; but what they de. 
sired was not an invisible king to be 
served thru faith, but a visible king, 
and necessarily a court. Samuel is told 
in this eighth chapter to grant them a 
king, but to point out to them clearly 
what will happen if their request for a 
temporal king is granted. He will bea 
king just like the kings of the nations 
about them. He will draft them into 
the army, put them under military gov- 
ernment, organize a machine and make 
servants out of the common people, 
and load them with a burden of taxa 
tion, until they will be sick and tired 
of the king they have asked for. This 
did not change them, and finally Sam 
uel was told to give them just what 
they wanted. That’s about what people 
get in every day and age of the world: 
They get what they want, and find out 
by bitter experience that what they 
wanted was not what they really 
needed. 

The ninth and tenth chapters deal 
with the two calls of Saul, the inward 
and preparatory call, given in such a 
way as to prepare him gradually for 
what was coming; and the outward 
call by lot, which had the approval of 
the great majority of the people 
(Chapter 10:17-24.) The printed por- 
tion of the lesson deals with the in 
ward or private call. 

Benjamin was the least of all the 
tribes; had been rendered much weak- 
er by the feud which led to the slaugh- 
ter of the greater portion of the males. 
(Judges, 20.) Their country was 2 
hilly one, better adapted for live stock 
than for farming. There was in it one 
remarkable family: the family of 
Abiel, who had a son named Kish, “a 
mighty man of valor.” Kish had a 
son named Saul, “a young man and a 
goodly.” A drove of she asses, counted 
very valuable in those times, had 
strayed from home, and Saul and his 
servant were sent to hunt them. It is 
not worth while to track their course; 
but at last, when, despairing of find- 
ing them, Saul suggested that they re- 
turn home, the servant suggested that 
they seek the advice of Samuel, who 
was reported to be holding a meeting 
somewhere in the neighborhood. Fif- 
ten cents in money at our time does 
not seem a very big present to offer a 
man like Samuel, who was supposed to 
know everything (for at this time the 
prophet Samuel was regarded with the 
highest reverence), but it was all they 
had left, and meant a great deal more 
in that day than it does now. 

Saul takes the servant's advice, ap 
proaches the town where the meeting 
was to be held, and inquires of some 
girls who were drawing water where 
he can find the seer. They are told 
that there is a big gathering on, and 
that the meal won’t begin until Samuel 
has blessed the sacrifice offered. They 
enter the town, there meet a man, and 
ask him the same question. It seems 
strange to us that Samuel and Saul 
were not personally acquainted. He 
tells them that he is the man they are 
looking for, that he had been looking 
for Saul, and that he must come with 
him to the high place and eat with him. 
There seems to have been a pretty 
large crowd, with about thirty espe 
cially invited guests that are in a room 
by themselves, here called the “guest 
chamber.” 

There were a good many people sur 
prised that day. Saul was surprised to 
know that his coming had been expect 
ed. The guests were surprised when 
they saw this stranger, this big, fine 
looking farm. boy, in the place of hon- 
or, and heard the order given to the 
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cook to bring in the choice piece of the 
sacrifice that Samuel had told him to 
set aside to await his coming. Saul had 
a great surprise when he met Samuel 
in the gate, and was told that the asses 
were found. (They had apparently 
strayed back home again.) He had a 
still greater surprise when Samuel said 
to him as they walked up the hill to the 
high place: “And for whom is all that 
is desirable in Israel? Is is not for thee, 
and for all thy father’s house?” As 
much as to say: What’s the use think- 
ing about the asses? There’s a big 
thing in store for you and your family, 
bigger things than stock raising. Saul 
expresses his surprise by saying that 
he is a Benjamite, the smallest tribe, 
and that his family is the least of that 
tribe or clan, and asks Samuel what he 
means by speaking to him thus. He 
was still further surprised when he 
was given the place of honor, and was 
told that a portion had been kept for 
him ever since the meal was cooked. 
While the guests were wondering who 
this stranger might be, they were still 
further surprised when Samuel invited 
him to go home with him and spend 
the rest of the day, and, as appears af- 
terwards, the night. 

What did they talk about on the 
housetop? Evidently politics, religious 
politics; for politics and religion were 
one and the same in Israel. I have no 
doubt that far into the night, there on 
the housetop, Samuel talked to Saul of 
the great need of a strong, God-fearing 
man over Israel, of the help that he 
could give to Israel, and of the God 
whom he as king was to serve. No- 
tice, “he communed with Saul,” which 
means that their talk was of intimate, 
personal things. 

Early in the morning, just as the 
day was breaking, Samuel arose and 
called Saul, who evidently slept on the 
roof—for outdoor sleeping is not a 
modern practice altogether—and sent 
him away before the curiosity of the 
citizens should be aroused. As they 
were passing out of the gate, Samuel 
asked Saul to send his servant on 
ahead a piece. Then, taking a horn of 
oil, he anointed Saul king of Israel. 
This anointing was a far more signifi- 
cant thing than it appears to us; for 
he thus placed kingship on the same 
footing as the priesthood and the sanc- 
tuary (Exodus, 30:23-30, and Leviticus, 
8:30), as the chosen man appointed 
and consecrated by God and for Him, 
and as their anointed king intended to 
be the medium for receiving and trans- 
mitting blessings to the people. Then 
as a token of homage, he said: “Is it 
not that Jehovah hath anointed thee to 
be prince over his inheritance?” 

Saul could hardly believe this, and 
hence three signs were given him to 
assure him that his appointment was 
indeed divine. He was to meet two 
men who would tell him that the asses 
were found and that his father was 
worrying about him. He should meet 
three men going to worship God at 
Bethel and they would divide with him 
their sacrifice. He would meet a com- 
Pany of prophets (Samuel was at the 
head of a school of the prophets). 
They would play on their instruments 
and prophesy, and the spirit of Jeho- 
vah would come upon Saul, who would 
Prophesy, and “be turned into another 
man.” These three signs would assure 
him of his mission, and he was to wait 
at Gilgal until Samuel came and told 
him what to do. “God gave him anoth- 
er heart, and all these signs came to 
Pass that day.” There had been noth- 
ing about Saul that indicated that he 
had ever been to a theological semi- 
nary, and so these prophets said: “Is 
Saul also among the prophets?” 

Saul goes home, thinking about all 
this. When his uncle, Abner, asks him 
Where he has been all this time, he 
tells him that he had been hunting the 
asses, and when he could not find them 
Went to Samuel. When he asks him 
what Samuel said to him, Saul wisely 
kept his mouth shut. His time had not 
come. 

The last part of Chapter 10 tells of 
the great convention at Mizpah, the 
Solemn casting of lots, falling first on 
the tribe of Benjamin, and finally on 
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HIGH TENSION MAGNETO 


SERVICE STATIONS 
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Burlington..... Hodges Battery Works, 405 Valley St. 
Cedar Rapids. ..Electrical Service Co., 412 2d Ave. EB. 
Davenport, A.B. Johnson Service Co., 106-14 Brady St. | 
Des Moines, Auto- Motive Service Inc., 1601 Locust 8t | 


‘ Now if you'll think a minute, you'll realize that there is 
one way you can guard against your gas engine tie-ups— 
whether it is your stationery engine, automobile, truck 


Stay Out of Trouble 


f If your engine does lay down it is always at the worst’ 
| ible time—isn’t that true? 


or tractor—and that is ¢o get the most dependable ig- 


Bosch High Tension Ignition has been recognized since 
the beginning of gas engines as the supreme ignition from 
every viewpoint-dependability-service-economy—power. 


You can get the world’s most dependable ignition by 


Dubuque...... ..... Kerper Electric Co., 16 Eighth 8t. 
Mason City........ Mason City Battery & Electric Ce. 
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Sioux City.......... Automotive Electric Service Co. 
609 Pear! St. 
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ILLINOIS ene 1 
re Ce EE Hackett-Harvey Co. nition known—BOSCH! 
410 W. Washington 8t. 
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12-14 E. Washington 8t. 
is cicdccisnnes American Bosch Magneto Corp. 
3737 Michigan Ave. 
Ginn c ccisccctsnmustnncnes Northern Ignition Co. 
1211 Diversey Parkway 
DOORS... cccccccses Decatur Battery Service Station 
313 East Main St. 
Evanston...... Washington Garage, 811 Chicago Ave. 


Galesburg..P.& M. Accessory Co., 1708. Seminary St. 
inser Bros. & Co., 314 Scott St. 
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insisting on Bosch when you buy any kind of a gas 
engine, or by having the nearest Bosch service station 


Be Satisfied Specify Bosch 


Kankakee....... Fortin Bros.’ Garage, 151 Station St. * $ 
Lincoln....... Chapin Electric Garage, 413 Broadway put it on your present engine. 
fae ng Beeses me me may thn of Sa a 8st. 
DEER... oc vecese raham -Seltzer 0., 517 Fulton 8t. 
Quincy, [llinois Battery & Electric Co., 316-20 Main Bt. Protect Your Power 
Rockford....... Eric J. Gustafson, 417 Winnebago St. 
I sa ws Shc kcnisceekced Chapin Electric Garage 300 Service Stations in 300 Centers 


407 Jackson St. 


Bycamore.......... Butzow Bros. Garage, 330 Elm St. 
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Saul. Evidently anticipating this, he 
had hidden himself. When he was 
found and stood before them, head and 
shoulders above the rest of the people, 
they all said, “Long live the king,” 
saying among themselves: This is the 
man we need, this magnificent, prince- 
ly fellow, a man who can help us 
agairst the Philistines. Then, as now, 
there were grumblers. We don’t much 
wonder at it, for Benjamin was the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel, and 
Saul only a farmer’s boy, coming from 
one of the least of the clans of Benja- 
min. Ephraim, the largest tribe, would 
wonder why one of them was not cho- 
sen. In His providence God often dis- 
appoints people, choosing things that 
are apparently weak and foolish to 
confound the wise. We shall not get the 
inner secret of Saul’s life until we 
realize that he was a type of Israel of 
that day—martial in his bearing, out- 
wardly zealous for the cause of God, 
but lacking just what Israel lacked: 
heartfelt devotion to His service. I 
pity Saul. He was just what Israel 
wanted, with all their strength and all 





their weakness. I pity him because he 





was called to a work for which he was 
not fitted; but he was the only kind of 
a king that Israel would have accept- 
ed. David apparently understood this 
when he wrote that song called “Da- 
vid’s lament over Saul,” in which he 
notes only good in the man who had 
failed. 





A Record of Flock Improvement 
To Wallaces Farmer: 

Van Buren county has long been 
known as one of the leading sheep and 
wool producing counties of the state. 
There have been a few breeders who 
have made remarkable progress in 
improving their flocks by making a 
study of the scientific principles of 
flock husbandry. 

A noted example of this work is 
found in the flock of J. W. Beggs, who 
last year marketed his wool thru the 
Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. The total amount of his clip 
was around 2,000 pounds, so well was 
it put up and so uniform the grade 
that 1,800 pounds of it was placed in 


the fine staple class and sold at the 
price of 78 cents. The balance was 
divided into two minor additional 
grades. Out of about ninety shippers 
there were so few who had this even 
grading that it attracted attention. 
Inquiry was made as to the improve- 
ment of his flock and the following 
facts obtained. He stated that for fif- 
teen years he had been working to 
make a uniform flock of his fine- 
wooled sheep. He had bred them for 
size, and length of staple in the wool. 
Each year at the breeding season his 
flock was divided and mated accord- 
ing to the qualities of at least three or 
four different lots. By consistent 
work from year to year the flock wus 
brought to the standard mentioned 
above. 

With these breeding principles he 
used good feeding methods, The feed- 
ing racks were boarded tight to pre 
vent falling chaff from getting into the 
wool. In this manner and by thése 


methods he placed the most desirable 
class of wool on the market. 
A. J. SECOR. 





Van Buren County, lowe. 
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we een who look for style and beauty 
first of all, find just what they want 
in Martha Washington Shoes. Late, correct 
Styles always, and rare comfort built into 
every Martha Washington Shoe. 


Try a pair ofthese famous shoes. You will like their 
comfort, the way they wear and the way they hold 


their shape. Go to your dealer and choose from the 
many fashionable styles. After your first 
pair you will always want the complete 
satisfaction you get from Martha Wash- 
Shoes. 


Beware of imitations. 
Look for the Martha 
Washington name and 
Mayer Trade Mark 
on the Shoe. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle 


them, write us. 














This shoe has been widely imitated. Look for the 
name and trade-mark on the sole or label in the top. 





























My Scour Cure saves thousands of 


dollars in livestock every year for 
the country’s biggest breeders at a cost of 
only a few cents. Cures scours in animals even too 
weak to eat. Stops scour contagion. 


= 
GUARANTEED to CURE 
in 12 to 48 HOURS 
My Scour Cure prevents and absolutely cures 
scours in calves, pigs, colts, lambs, cattle, hogs, 
horses, sheep in a few hours. Leaves animals er 
normal. If it fails, tell me. You get your money b 


Order Today—Send No Money 
Stop losing hundreds of dollars from scours. Keep my scour cure on 
hand ready for instant use. Order now. | ship and pay postage. 
S-inch can C. O. D. at $2.06. 


Dy W.P. STATTLER D.VM. 


{27 LOCUST ST., LANAR ILLINOIS 








































OODEN SPOIL 


BY 


VICTOR ROUSSEAU 








SYNOPSIS—Hilary Askew, an 
Quebec 


can, goes to to operate a tir er 
tract left to 
tine, a ne 
ciates, Mor 
seau, seek 
obtain tl 
books of } ‘ 
resigns Hilary gives Lafe Connell i 
former foreman, the place of manager, 
and they go over the They find 
great deficits, and in order to obtain nec- 
esary funds Hilary makes a lease with 
Leblane, the chief jobber, who selects a 
tract near the Seigneur’s chateau. This 
angers the Seigneur and his daughter, 
Madeleine When Hilary discovers this 
he orders Leblanc to change his tract. 
Leblanc refuses throws up the con- 
tract Next H ry learns that Simeon 
Duval’s liquor shop and dance hall is be- 
ing used by Brousseau to attract his men 
where false news creating dissatisfaction 
can be spread. The result is rumors of a 





books. 





strik Hilary determines that no liquor 
shall be brought on the St. Boniface lim- 
its He secures a contract with Captain 


Dupont, who has the only available boats, 
to handle his logs. This assures their de- 
livery in time to reimburse him finan- 
cially. 


CHAPTER 10—INSIDE THE DANCE 
HALL. 

It had been the general expectation that 
Louis Duval would open his saloon that 
evening Hilary was aware that Louis 
and two assistants were engaged in car- 
pentering behind the closed door of the 
shanty. However, evening came and the 
house remained closed. Furthermore, 
there was a general exodus toward Ste 
Marie, and when the news came that 
Louis himself had gone it became clear 
that he had postponed his inauguration of 
the test of Hilary’s authortiy, for reasons 
known best to himself, or perhaps to 
Brousseau. 

Hilary came to the decision to ride over 
to Ste. Marie that night and see what 
was transpiring there. Lafe, to whom he 
confided his scheme, thought it risky, but, 
when he could not induce Hilary to 
change it, asked permission to accom- 
pany him and made him promise to avoid 
trouble. 

They decided to walk along the shore 
instead of riding. Hilary had never been 
by that route, and his spirits sank when, 
at the outskirts of the town, he came upon 
a hideous mansion, with ornamental pil- 
lars and a criss-cross porch railing, paint- 
ed flamboyantly in white and _ green, 
which he rightly inferred to be the resi- 
dence of Brousseau. 

His spirits sank at the thought of Mad- 
eleine inhabiting that flaring, flaunting 
residence. It stood a little way back from 
the shore, on a small, bare plateau Ev- 
erything about it was hideously new. In 
a lighted room, whose shades had not 
been pulled down, he thought he saw 
Brousseau and Morris, seated at a table, 
bending over ,.some papers. 

He was very silent during the remain- 
der of the walk into Ste. Marie, and Lafe, 
as if divining what was in his thoughts, 
did not disturb him. It was about an 
hour after dark when they turned up 
from the beach into the main street that 
held the chief dance halls 

Simeon Duval’s place was working at 
full blast, as were half a dozen more, and 
Hilary recognized numbers of his own 
men enroute. Nobody appeared to notice 
them, however, and they reached Simeon’s 
place unaccosted, and, standing upon the 
porch beside the door, looked in. 

It was a large wooden building, within 
which a score of lumbermen were danc- 
ing, mostly with one another; but a few 
had women partners They moved with 
the curious, stiff gait of the woodsman 
upon an even surface In one corner a 
fiddler played briskly. At small tables 
set back in a recess, groups of men were 
gambling, flinging down the thumbed 
ecards and shouting or cursing, while mon- 
ey clinked, and half a dozen girls, follow- 
ing the game eagerly, screamed and 
laughed as their partners’ fortunes 
changed for worse or better 

There was no pretense of secrecy in re- 
spect to the sale of liquor. Simeon Duval, 
whom Lafe indicated to Hilary, was a 
stoutish, middle-aged man in shirt-sleeves 
—with pale blue eyes and a thin crop of 
reddish hair, turning gray. He wore spec- 
tacles, which gave him a strange. scholas- 
tic expression, and the arms beneath his 
upturned sleeves were a mass of fat and 
muscle He was moving backward and 
forward between the tables and a closet 
with an open door, in which his liquor 
was stored, serving his customers. The 
interior was vilely hot, gusts of fetid air 
came rolling out with the tobacco smoke, 
and the din was deafening 


As the two stood there, Hilary was as- 











tonished to see little Baptist« 
them and enter His face was 
and he seemed to see nothing but his « 
jective He strode thru the dancers 
ward one side of the room, where two 
Hilary had observed 


push | 





girls were seated. 


one of them decline several invitations to 
dance and drink, tho apparently urs: 
the other; now he recognized then S 


Nanette and Marie Dupont. 

Baptiste strode straight up to M 
and stood before her. Hilary could 
nothing; but he saw the little time-ke: 
gesticulating ‘and apparently implorir 
her. He saw Marie shrug her shoulder 
and avert her face. Nanette was laugh- 
ing, and two or three of the lumbermen 
near by watched the little scene with 
amusement Baptiste grew more vehe- 
ment. Marie turned on him angrily. W 
she said was still inaudible, but Baptiste 
stood staring at her in consternation. 

Baptiste’s confusion was only momen- 
tary He sprang at her, seized her 
the sleeve of her dress, and tried to pull 
her from her seat. Hilary saw Nanette 
protesting angrily; he could not hear LBap- 
tiste’s excited exclamations, but he heard 
faintly the scream that came from Ma- 
rie’s lips. At once there was a general 
movement toward the group. Some of the 
lumbermen interfered. Baptiste turned 
upon them with menacing fists. The lit- 
tle man was beside himself with fury. 
Then Simeon came waddling down the 
room with his duck-like shuffle, and took 
Baptiste by both arms. With slow but 
inexorable force he led him toward the 
door. It seemed almost as if Baptiste, 
struggling in vain and mouthing inco- 
herently, was in the grip of some ma- 
chine, for the momentum of Simeon's 
movements was composed much more of 
bulk than of velocity. Amid the jeers of 
the crowd Baptiste was thrust from the 
door, and Simeon turned and waddled 
back into the room, where the dancing 
was in full swing once more. 

Hilary saw Marie flying around in the 
arms of a gigantic woodsman. Baptiste, 
seated upon the step before the dance hall, 
was weeping pitifully. The little drama 
came home to Lafe with equal poignancy. 
Hilary saw that his eyes were blazing 

“We'll get that girl away from here,” 
he said. 

Lafe nodded, and the two went in. 

At first they were not recognized thru 
the clouds of rolling smoke. It was Nan- 
ette who saw Hilary first. She uttered 
a sharp exclamation and pointed toward 
him. At once the two found themselves 
under the fire of all eyes. 

The expression on most of the faces was 
frankly hostile. Some _ sneered, some 
laughed; half-audible remarks were 
passed which Hilary did not resent, tho 
only because he did not understand them. 

The news reached Simeon Duval as he 
was reaching up for a bottle in his closet, 
and he came puffing out and wadidled 
toward Hilary, his pale blue eyes fixed on 
him in malevolent scrutiny. The fiddler 
was still playing, but the dancers. as if 
sensing the imminence of an affair of 
greater interest, had ceased to mov: 

“Ah, Meestair Askew, you have a drink 
on me?” asked Simeon, holding out the 
bottle under Hilary’s nose. The action 
was at once a challenge and an overture, 
to be interpreted in either fashion, ac- 
cording to the hearer’s inclination. 

Hilary shook his head. “I don’t drink, 
Simeon,” he answered curtly. 

“You want to dance then, eh? You 
want a lady to dance?” 

“TI do not.” 

“Nor to play card, eh?” 

“Not tonight, Simeon.” 

“Then what you come to my place for?” 

Simeon’s blue eyes glared into Hilary’. 
In his younger days the man had been the 
bully of the lumber camps; still of great 
strength, he could have matched himself 
against any man, with the doubtful excep 
tion of Black Pierre, but Hilary's exploit 
upon the latter had a restraining effect 
upon him. 

“I've come to have a look at you, 
Simeon,” said Hilary, genially. ; 

“Well, you see me now, eh, Meestair 
Askew? What you think of me, e! 
torted the dance hall proprietor Maybe 
you like to look some more, eh?” 

‘I think you're just about what I ex- 
pected,"’ Hilary answered. ‘I hear ) on 
brother is thinking of opening a hell like 
this one at St. Boniface.” 
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The lumbermen had begun to edge 19 
nite 

about them. Sentiment, while " ee 
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strongly against the intruder, w2s5 
pnerily hostile. The men were ea 
see how Hilary would bear himself 2s 
Simeon, and they hoped for some 
Hilary saw among them the face of Sime 
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on’s brother Louis, who looked like a 
small model upon a lighter scale. He had 
nosed furtively forward from the rear of 
the room. Near him was Leblanc, with a 
grin on his sinister features; one eye fixed 
on Hilary’s, while the other wavered be- 
tween Simeon and the door. Pierre was 
not present; he did not show his face in 
crowded places when he could help it, 
least of all among the women of Ste. 
Marie 

“My brother here. He speak for him- 
Meestair Askew. He not afraid. 
You think, p’r’aps, because you thrash 
Black Pierre, you boss in Ste. Marie?” 

“No, I don’t. I wish I were,” said Hil- 
ary. “If I were, Simeon, I should run you 
down to Quebec jail right off the reel. But 
I'm boss in St. Boniface, and if Louis 
opens a liquor den there, I'll break his 
head open and run him in afterward.” 

Few of those present understood his ex- 

t meaning, but an ominous growl showed 
that this declaration was appreciated at 
more or less of its correct value. The 
mob began moving forward Lafe took 
Hilary by the arm and tried to back with 
him toward the door, but Hilary would 
not budge, and Lafe resumed his place 
beside him, taking care, however, to stand 
near enough to the wall to prevent anyone 
from edging in behind him. The fiddler, 
who, like many of his kind, who wander 
from village to village,, attending mar- 
riages and festivities of every kind, was 
a blind man, craned his head forward, as 
if to sense what was happening, while he 
played a brisk jig that nobody heeded. 

For a few moments the situation looked 
menacing. Many of the lumbermen were 
already drunk, and nearly all carried 
knives; there were none of Hilary's own 
men in the room, so far as he could see— 
at least, not immediately about him; and 
if there had been it was doubtful whether 
they would have been inclined to take his 
part Hilary took the aggressive, as 
usual. 

“Ah, Leblanc,” he called out. “How do 
you like your new job? I'm starting in 
to cut on that limit you handed back to 
me. There’s some good timber there, 
Leblanc.” 

Leblane snarled and started forward, 
shaking his fist and muttering. However, 
he could not get thru the press, and it is 
not probable that he tried very hard to 
do so. Brousseau had paid him a small 
sum and promised him the lease on the 
old conditions as soon as Hilary was fro- 
zen out. Hilary showed no signs of being 
frozen, and his words stung the jobber to 
the quick. He hated Hilary more than 
any other man present hated him. 

“Well, that’s about all, Simeon,”’ Hilary 
called. “I just came in to look at your 
place and give your brother a friendly 
warning, because I never warn when I’m 
ready to strike.” 

“My brother take care of himself. He 
ain’t afraid of you,’ said Simeon, who 
kept as cool as Hilary. Hilary intuitively 
summed him up as the most dangerous of 
his opponents. “But I guess you ain’t 
going like that, Meestair Askew,’ con- 
tinued the liquor-seller. ‘I ask you to 
have a drink on me an’ you say no. Now 
you going to buy drinks all ’round, eh?” 

Hilary laughed out loud. ‘‘Not for your 
crowd, Simeon,” he answered. 

Simeon planted his fat body heavily be- 
fore him. “What you say? You buy 
drinks, eh?’”’ he demanded, truculently. 

Hilary put his hands on Simeon’s shoul- 
ders and pushed him bodily backward. 
Simeon, who was planted rather than 
stood, at first resisted as a tree might re- 
sist a gentle shove with the hand; but 
he could not resist the strength behind 
Hilary’s shoulders, and he began to sway 
and went toppling backward, landing, still 
rigid, upon the floor. 

Some of the girls shrieked, and the 
lumbermen came surging forward toward 
Hilary and Lafe and began to hustle 
them. Yet, knowing Hilary’s reputation, 
they hesitated a moment before initiating 
hostilities; and that moment brought an 
unexpected interruption. 

For a boy ran screaming in at the door, 

nd what he cried startled the entire as- 
semblage. Simeon, who had been strug- 
gling to his feet, was upon them in an 
nstant. But before the crowd had re- 

ered from its confusion two officers in 
uniform of the revenue’ department 
* running in. They carried revolvers 
n their hands, and they pounced upon 
meon and had him at their mercy in an 
stant. 
\t once the whole scene was dissolved. 


self, 
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M and girls ran this way and that, a 
wildly flying, panicky mass. It was one 
thing to drink and brawl in Ste. Marie, 
but quite another to defy the tireless of- 
ficials of the revenue department, who 
patrolled the river at uncertain intervals, 
wl 


hose arms were very long 

Whether anyone except Simeon was 
inted in that particular place was never 
nown, for it was all the officers could do 
hold on to him, while the crowd stam- 
eded past them toward the door, a curs- 
ne, struggling mass, carrying Lafe and 
lilary along with it. 

the street they pulled themselves out 
he crush and took refuge in an alley. 
All Ste. Marie was in a turmoil. Lights 
Were being extinguished, liquor hiddén 
y, lumbermen and girls were running 
in wild panic thru the streets. A broil 
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The demand today is for the fast, 
light-footed tractor—for the tank- 
It rides lightly and 
easily over the top of soft soil and 
turns practically all of its ample 
power into direct draw-bar pull. 


The Cletrac not only plows but does 
quick, thorough fitting that gives you 
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Wheels on a track — the! 
Cletrac way — take less power 








Soft Ground Doesn’t Stop the Cletrac 


From January to january, the Cletrac 

ard jobs over soft, 
wet ground or mellow  seed-beds 
and never sinks in or packs the soil. 


haying. 


to start with, 





gets all crops in on time and insures 
a bigger yield. 

After planting, it still keeps going on 
the fill-in work between field jobs 
and is ready for an early start in 


Let us tell you more about the 
sturdy, economical Cletrac—how it 
handles all farm work. 
Cletrac Dealer near you or write 
today for the booklet ‘‘ Selecting 
Your Tractor! ”’ 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


19033 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


See the 



















was in progress further up the road. A 
man staggered by, a deep gash in his 
cheek, which was streaming with blood, 
and as he moved he sang wacuously. A 
girl beside him was apparently trying to 
induce him to return home. A woman 
with a baby in her arms, unheeding the 
tumult about her, was seated on a porch, 
weeping bitterly. 

Suddenly they perceived Marie Dupont 
among the crowd. Her eyes were wide 
with fright, and she was struggling help- 
lessly in the crowd, borne this way and 


that by the conflicting currents. Hilary 
forced his way toward her, caught her 
and dragged her into the alley. There 


she broke down; she fell upon her knees 
in the mud, rocking to and fro and 
moaning. 

Hilary bent over her. Lafe saw that 
his face was stern. “I am going to take 
you home,” he said. 

She looked up at him piteously. She 
appeared to recognize him, but she was 
too terrified to understand. He drew 
her to her feet, and, with Lafe on the 
other side, they began to make their way 
quickly toward the beach by a narrow 
passage among the cottages. 

3ut as they started Lafe looked back, 
and saw, wedged in the crowd behind 
them, Jean Baptiste. He had been trying 
to reach the girl, but it was impossible to 
move a foot in that struggling human 
torrent. He saw them, and his eyes were 
dilated with impotent fury. There was 
murder in them as they fell upon Hilary. 
Lafe shuddered. 

His impulse was to wait for the man, 
but he recognized that Baptiste was be- 
yond all reason and self-control. He had 
misinterpreted Hilary's action; the only 
thing now was to elude him and get the 





girl away before Baptiste could follow. 
He was glad that Hilary had not seen 
Baptiste He meant to say nothing of it. 

“Let’s take that road,” he said, indi- 
cating a short cut across some fields at 
the back of the shanties. “It’s less ex- 
posed than the shore. We've got to make 
ourselves scarce,” he added. 

Hilary nodded, and the three set out on 
their way, Marie at first sobbing and 
holding back, then gradually growing 
calm under Hilary’s assurances, and at 
last going willingly. Her dress was 
draggled with mud, her finery awry; she 
looked pitiful and frightened. Hilary felt 
a@ great wrath growing in him as he 
looked at her. 

Lafe, casting a glance backward, saw 
that Baptiste was not following them. He 
had evidently lost them. Lafe kept urg- 
ing Hilary to hasten, and at last they 
gained the shore road, and presently 
reached Marie’s cottage. 

She felt in her dress for the key with 
shaking fingers. Hilary took it from her 
and opened the door. ‘Never go to that 
place again,”’ he said, sternly. ‘Let this 
be a lesson to you!” 

She went inside. Lafe and Hilary wait- 
ed till the lamp was lighted, and, thru 
the torn shade, they saw Marie Dupont 
crouched before the stove, her face on her 
arms. 

“I guess we'd better be going, Lafe,”’ 
said Hilary. 

“She’s had her lesson.” 

*T hope so. I’ve seen enough this eve- 
ning, Lafe. It makes me sick to think 
that there are wretches vile enough to en- 
courage this, for money or for influence.” 
He turned on him. “If I can trace Brous- 


seau’s hand in this work,” he said, ‘“‘heav- 
en help him!” 





CHAPTER 11—“LOOK TO YOUR 
BOOM!” 

Baptiste worked all the next Monday on 
the boom, fiercely and unsparing of him- 
self or his men. Hilary, a little puzzled 
by the little man’s sullen manner toward 
himself, attributed it to his personal dis- 
tress at what had happened in Ste. Marie. 
He did not know that Baptiste was aware 
of his presence there, and felt happy in 
the consciousness that he had done him 
some service. Nothing would have pleased 
him better than to have seen his suit with 
Marie Dupont successful. 

The strengthening of the boom was fin- 
ished. The wooden structure had been 
immensely fortified with great trunks, 
lashed and nailed together, resting in 
concrete which had been molded into the 
crevices of the rocks on either side of the 
cataract. Hilary examined and approved 
of the work, It seemed to remove all 
possibility of danger. 

Under normal circumstances there could 
have been none. But the log jam was in 
a difficult place, just where the swirling 
current in the gorge was strongest and 
fiercest; and it was to be feared that the 
breaking of the jam, behind which a flood 
of water had piled up, would sweep the 
logs over the top of the dam with a force 
which would smash thru the boom like 
match-sticks. 

Everything depended on the first min- 
ute after the jam was broken. If the tor- 
rent could be carried off thru the sluice 
gates, in the main, the logs would find 
an easy passage over the dam into the 
lake. But actually the reinforced boom 
seemed strong enough to resist the tor- 
rent without any likelihood of breakage. 

On the successful marshalling of the 
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logs into the lake depended everything. 
And everything that could be done had 
been done Lafe, usually pessimistic, 
went about smiling. Baptiste had done a 
highly creditable piece of work. 

The « Y wv t I x] led at three 
in the i na da Hilary was 
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barrassing one, in view of their last 
meeting. Hilary drew to one side, to give 
the girl passage. He was watching the 
trotting horse, now swiftly nearing him, 
and wondering whether he ought to make 
any sign of recognition, when he was al- 


most thrown from his feet by a vibration 
of the ground, followed by a dull roar that 
grew into an infernal crescendo and rolled 
away underground in a prolonged rever- 
beration. The charge had been exploded 

Hilary saw the horse rear, curvet, and 
then, maddened with fear, leap wildly 
forward. An instant later it became clear 
that it was no longer under control. The 
terrified animal bolted at full speed along 
the road toward him, while the girl pluck- 
ily kept her seat and pulled with all her 
might, but unavailingly, on curb and 
snaffle. 

She was a practised horsewoman, for 
none other could have kept her seat when 
the horse went rearing backward; but no 
amount of skill could avail unless the 
beast were gotten under control before 
the down-hill into the village was reached. 
There was a gate across the track, which 
Hilary had closed Flung over this, it 
would be a miracle if the girl escaped 
with her life. 


And a loose stone, a projecting root, a 


slip of the hoof, and the gorge of Rocky 
river below, with its projecting fangs and 
boiling milk-white stream with the toss- 


ing logs, would receive her. 

Hilary made his decision in an instant, 
made it with the roar of the released tor- 
rent in his ears, and the thunder of the 
breaking jam, the crash of logs hurled 
free and rebounding from and buffeting 
one another. To miss the bridle would be 
fatal, and there was no room in the nar- 
row way in which to poise himself for a 
spring. He planted himself directly in the 
course of the maddened animal, whose 
hoofs churned up a shower of stones. 


“Keep your seat!"" he shouted to the 
girl. 

For one instant he saw her, pale, with 
frightened eyes, but firm in the saddle, 
still pulling against the curb, while the 


horse, distorted by the 
pressed the underlip, 
of the eyes gleamed 
ears, flat with the 
saw the horse rear 


open mouth of the 
bit and chain that 
foamed, and the white 
wickedly beneath the 
head Then Hilary 
and the shod hoofs uprise. Then, some- 
how, he caught the reins and leaped for 
the shelving bank, and missed 

He lost his foothold, but he clung to the 
reins, while the horse plunged and reared, 
each jerk almost tearing his arms from 
their sockets. Now he was swept against 
the branches of the trees that overhung 
the road, and blinded by the swishing 
twigs and boughs, now the precipice was 
under him, and the gorge below. where 
the logs crackled and thundered as they 
battered their way down the river. He 
saw the girl clinging to the saddle, then 
to the beast’s mane; he tried to reach her 
with his arms, but he could not stop the 
bolting animal; and then he was flung 
free, and the riderless horse went gallop- 
ing down the road toward St. Boniface. 

He must have been stunned for a few 
moments, for when he opened his eyes he 
found himself lying upon a ledge a little 
distance from the top of the steep bank. 
On the same ledge was Madeleine Rosny, 
clinging to a swaying sapling that over- 
hung the river, and trying to rise. 

The period of unconsciousness could not 
have lasted more than an infinitesimal 
Space of time, for in the distance Hilary 
could still hear the faint sound of the 
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N nearly every instance, hay that grades poor would 
have been “choice” or No. 1, if cured in accordance 
with the Dain System of air-curing hay. This system 
requires no extra hay tools—you simply use, instead of 
some other rake, a 


JOHN DEERE 


DAIN SYSTEM RAKE 


With this rake you can follow the mower, rake while the leaves are still active, 
and place the hay on clean stubble in medium-size, loose windrows, the bulk 
of the leaves inside and the stems outside. 


The Dain System rake does this the forward into a loose windrow, placing 
most successfully because it is the the leaves inside and the stems out- 
rake with the inclined frame. The side—most of the moisture evaporates 
frame is low at the frontend and in- with no loss of leaves or foliage. 

creases in height toward the rear—its With the Dain System Rake you can 
capacity increases as the volume of preserve the loose windrow until the 
hay increases. The frame beinglow hay is ready to store or bale, even 
at the front end and set slightly ahead though it may be necessary to turn 
of the tooth bars causes the hay to the hay over two or three times on 
come up against the frame and pitch account of bad weather conditions, 


Free Book “John Deere-Dain Systom Rake” describes this 
system of making better hay. Write us today, address- 


ing John mans Moline, vi and ask for booklet DS534 








hoofs of the runaway horse, 
into silence. He scrambled to his feet, 
to find that, in spite of painful bruises 
he was uninjured. He gave Madeleine 
his hands and pulled her out of the 
branches; and they stood looking at each 
other. 

“Your horse 
“Tam sorry 
dynamiting.” 


dying away 


bolted,”’ explained 
you did not know about 


Hilary. 
the 


At his words a look of fear came upon 
her face; and then it hardened and her 
gray eyes flashed angrily. 

“You have saved my life!” she cried. 
“You have saved me, and I wish you were 
a thousand miles away. I wish I had 
never seen you!” 

“There is no need to let that trouble 
you, Mademoiselle Rosny,’ answered Hil- 


ary, stung into scorn by her ingratitude. 
“There is enough room in this éountry for 
both of us. If you will let me help you 
up the bank, no doubt you can find your 
way home. Or perhaps I may be permit- 
ted to find your horse and bring him back 
to you? I assure you that I have no in- 
tention of intruding on you further.” 

His scorn seemed to beat down 
anger. She looked at him for the 
time without hatred. 

“Why have you come into my life? Why 
do you begin to play a part in it?’ she 
whispered, as if in terror. 

“Suppose you let me assist you up the 
bank, Mademoiselle, before I answer your 
question. We can hardly discuss that 
matter here,” said Hilary. 

She seemed to recover her self-posses- 
sion. “There is no need to answer me,” 
she replied scornfully. Nevertheless she 
permitted him to brush the dust from her 
skirt and to give her his hand. They 
scrambled up the side of the gorge and 
stood breathless upon the road again. Far 
away Hilary heard the crash of the logs, 


her 
first 





he still looked after Madeleine, there came 
a sound louder than any he had heard, 
rivaling that of the explosion itself, as if 


flung over the dam and shooting toward 
the boom. The noise, while not so loud, 
seemed to fill the atmosphere, drowning 


the rustling of the trees, the rush of the Thor’s hammer had clanged upon a leaden 

river. anvil, as if the earth were rent in twain 
Madeleine Rosny turned and faced Hil- like a stitched garment. 

ary. ‘‘Well, Monsieur?” she demanded. There was no need to wonder what had 
“It is because I want us to be friends,” occurred. Hilary began running down the 

he said. And he took the girl’s hand road. Far ahead of him went Madeleine; 


frankly in his. she glanced back over her shoulder, saw 

She let it lie there for a moment, gaz- him, and, plunging into a little byway 
ing at him in astonishment and puzzle- among the undergrowth, was swallowed 
ment. Then, to Hilary’s surprise, he saw up in the forest. But Hilary did not heed 
the look of fear come into her eyes again. her. His eyes were fixed ahead where 


He could not understand the 
nor why she fixed them upon 


of it, 
im- 


rent like a straw pipe, 
of logs which the 


cause 
him 


the log boom lay 
and the great burden 


ploringly, like a hunted creature brought Rocky river had borne so long was plung- 
to bay. ing down the cataract. 
“It is too late,”” she whispered. He ran* on, breathless, and the stu- 
“Surely not, Mademoiselle. We have mis- | pendous spectacle went on before his eyes. 
understood each other, perhaps, but——” A mighty barrier, piled up for a few mo- 
“I tell you it is too late. O, why did ments against the rocks that spanned the 
you not come to me and say this before?” | cataract, gave promise of arresting the 
she cried, and suddenly broke into unre- debacle. Behind it the logs spun and 
strainable sobbing. “It is too late, I tell | twisted. All the freight of the river, far 
you. You don’t know. I thought you back among the hills, was sweeping on- 
were grasping and wicked, and I hated ward, an irresistible army, forging past 
you. I wished you evil. Look to your }] stone and boulder, tossing, upheaving, 
boom! No, let me go, Monsieur! Look mounting the dam, whose cement wall 
to your boom!” was now submerged, swept by the milk- 
And, snatching her hand away, she ran, white torrent to where had been the boom. 
still sobbing wildly, down the road, leav- The clashing of the logs against that 
ing Hilary staring after her in uncom- wooden wall was like battering rams 
fortable dismay. against a city wall. Then swiftly, as Hil- 


ary still ran, he saw the picture dissolve. 
The wall of logs went down into the cata- 
ract, and a column of spray rose higher 
than the flume, flared funnelwise and 


He could not understand her meaning, 
tho her last words still rang in his ears. 
He watched her as she fled thru the trees 
like a hunted deer. She was out of his 


sight around the bend of the road almost | caught the sunlight into prismatically- 
in an instant, her shouMers heaving and banded hues, like a rainbow, and went 
her hands outstretched in blind panic be- | down. 


fore her. 

Hilary heard the shouts of the work- 
men still more plainly, rising above the 
awful smashing of the legs. Then; while 


Over the cataract swept the logs, un- 
impeded now. The river had burst its 
chains and spewed its burden into the 
Gulf, Fanlike, the lumber began to spread 
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and stain the gray St. Lawrence surface 
with mottled brown. 

Hilary reached the waste place beside 
the mill. The workmen stood there, im- 
potently watching the ruin of their toil 
Lafe, stung almost to frenzy, raved at 
them, but nobody understood a word of 
what he was trying to say. When Hilary 
rrived he spun around like a jumping- 
jack. The tears were streaming down his 
cheeks. He tried to speak, but was un- 
ble to articulate, and could only wave 
his hand toward the cataract, over which 
the logs were now descending one by one, 
like canoes taking the rapids, and clatter- 

g on the rocks below. 

It was the wreck of everything. There 
could be no hope of building up the boom 
in the face of that torrent of water until 
the river was low enough for the closing 
of the dam gates to keep it pent back. 
And long before that time the entire lum- 
ber load of Rocky river would be in the 
Gulf Hilary looked on in embittered 
aes. He might as well give up nowy 

1d go home. Brousseau and Nature had 
united to thwart him. 

“I guess,”’ said Lafe C onnell at last with 

wry smile and the faint gleam of 
cynical humor in his eyes, “I guess that 
means Shoeburyport for me.” 

No, it doesn’t,”’ said Hilary. 

“What, then?” asked Lafe, 
lously. 

We'll make a record cutting this win- 
ter,” Hilary answered, ‘and keep things 
going by hook or crook until we've sold 
it." Then he wondered why he was talk- 
ing nonsense. 

Connell gripped his hand hard. “TH 
stand by you to the end,” he said. 

‘There ain’t going to be no end,” said 
Hilary. 

The workmen had been joined by the 
mill hands, who had left their work and 
hurried down to the boom when the catas- 

»phe occurred. They seemed all to have 
lost their heads. They were chattering 


incredu- 


excitedly; Hilary could not understand a 
word, but Connell started and _ looked 
about him. Like many uneducated men, 


he had the faculty of getting en rapport 
with men of other speech. Evidently he 
had heard something said that puzzled 

i alarmed him. 

“What is it?’’ Hilary asked. 

“Where's Jean Baptiste?’ said Lafe. 

“I don’t know. He set off the dyna- 
mite, and that ended his job. Why?” 

Nothing,” said Lafe, still glancing 
about him. 

Hilary looked at him curiously, but said 
no more. It was in his mind to order thé 
mill hands back to their work, but the 
whistle would blow in a few minutes, and 
he felt that this was no time to be finicky 
about discipline. There was no use wait- 
ing. He began to push his way thru the 
crowd in the direction of the office. He 


had not invited Lafe to accompany him, 
but Lafe was at his elbow when he went 
in, followed him inside the room, and took 
a chair beside him. 


Hilary looked at him with a whimsical 
smile. “I guess I was talking rubbish 
just now, Lafe,’”’ he said. 

“When, Mr. Askew?” 

“When I spoke to you about a record 
cut this winter, and tiding things over. 
We're finished, Lafe. This affair, com- 
ing on top of the cancelling of those job- 
bers’ leases, has ended me.” 

Lafe scratched his chin, but said noth- 
ing to this. 

“You see,” said Hilary, ‘‘according to 
my reckoning we shall have about forty 
thousand dollars on hand about September 
first That will last us till Christmas. 


On the first of the year we shall be up 
against it. We need another sixty thou- 
sand to carry us thru the winter, till nav- 
igation opens and we can sell our cut- 
ting. No bank’s going to lend us anything 
with our record. There’s seven thousand 


coming to us from that Ontario paper 
concern Well, say fifty thousand will 
carry us thru: where’s it coming from?” 

“We can ship six thousand cords by 
December frist,’ said Lafe. 

“Thirty-five thousand dollars—perhaps 
less." 

We could get more out of those river 
bottoms,” suggested Lafe. 

“And shut down in the 
March.” 

“As far as I can see,” Lafe blurted 
out, ‘“‘you’ll be about ten thousand shy, 
Mr. Askew, assuming things go fairly 
well. That's why I came here. You see, 
it's like this. I've got nearly eight thou- 
Sand in the First National Bank, at Shoe- 
buryport, Massachusetts. Clarice—Mrs. 
Copnell, that is—wouldn’t let me buy her 
2 house on the installment plan as I 
Wanted to And as soon as I'd got the 
four thousand that we’d reckoned on for 
@ little one, she said we'd best make it 
eight thousand for a bigger one, and there 


middle of 


the money lays, drawing its four per cent. 
She said as I'd never know when we'd 
heed the money, and if I couldn't pay up 
on time they’d take it away from us 


Somehow, no matter what the contract 
said It seemed mighty unreasonable to 


me. Mr. Askew, but I’m glad now—I sure 
am glad.” 
“Lafe,” said Hilary, “are you crazy 


€nough to suppose I’m going to take the 
Money that you and Mrs. Connell have 
been Saving up for a home and put it into 
this bankrupt concern?” 
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Do You Know the Owner of Jumbo Master? 


He wasnot alwaysahog man. He was 
formerly a druggist but always loved 
live stock and because of this fact, he > quit 
the drug business and raising 
hogs. Mr. A. D. Severe, owner of Sanit 
Master, one of the largest ever 
raised, was enough of a business man to 
know that hog raising, as well as any 
other line of business, could not be done 
successfully without careful considera- 
tion of the problems pertaining to it. 
He realized that perhaps the first and 
foremost of these was the feed question. 
He studied it very carefully, and his letter 
below tells in his own words how he has 
successfully solved this problem. 


“Iam writing you in regard to my exper- 
ience with Schumacher Feed. 

We have fed two carloads during the 

year with the very best of results. 

e have fed this feed in slop in connec- 
tion with tankage and oil meal and the 
results have been very satisfactory. In 
fact, I don’t think we ever feed a com- 
mercial feed that gave us better results 
both for growing and mature animals. 
Our gilts weighed better than 400 Ibs. at 
a year old, in the best possible condition 
to raise good, big, strong litters and 
every one farrowed their litters strong 
and saved their pigs. 

Iam pleased to recommend this feed 
to hog men in general and especially to 
those living in localities where corn and 
other grains are not as successfully 
raised as in Iowa.” 

The active, progressive farmer—the 
one who is always ready to profit by the 
experience of others is always glad to 
hear howthe “other fellow” accomplishes 
the thing which they are both striving 
for. That’s why readers of this paper 
will be glad to know how Ernest Mel- 
berg, owner of Pickett, the $10,000 boar 
has solved his feeding problem. Here’s 
his letter: 

“Thave fed Schumacher Feed tomy pure 


bred Poland China Hogs nearly 3 years. 
Ihave fed many different kinds of feed 
but I am sure that I have never fed any 
feed that gives me the Big Bone Stretchy 
type of hogs as does Schumacher Feed. 

Iam certain that every breeder and 
grower of hogs would get better results 
by adding Schumacher to his feeding 
plan, not only for growing pigs but for 
his brood sows as well. 

I am owner of Pickett, the $10,000 
boar, said to be one of the outstanding 
boars of the breed, which made possible 
my $1,400 average for thirty sows in my 
February, 1920, sale, the highest average 
of the State of Iowa for the year. A 
combination hard tobeat— Poland Chinas 
and Schumacher Feed.” 


While Mr. Melberg is strong for the 
Poland China-Schumacher combination, 
yet judging from the following letter, 
Schumacher is just as good for other 
breeds as it is for Poland Chinas. Mr. 
L. Lofton, prominent Berkshire breeder 
of Arlington, Ga., says: 


“I have been feeding Schumacher Feed 
to my hogs, going on two years, and I 
think it is the best feed out and I have 
tried several. I have found Schumacher 
Feed adapted to promoting rapid and 
sturdy growth in young pigs and devel- 
oping large frames. I have tried this 
feed in self-feeders and find I can pro- 
duce pork most economically. I had a 
young boar that was three months old 
when I started to feed him Schumacher 
Feed. I fed it to him twice a day and 
he put on two pounds a day. He 
weighed 320 pounds when he was seven 
months old. I also fed my entire show 
herd on this feed using nothing else with 
it. I have enough Schumacher ordered 
ahead to last me three months—that 
shows how well I like it.” 


Breeders of Ham 
find Schumacher 


ires, too, evidently 
eed ideal for their 


stock, judging from the following en- 
dorsement of F. F. Silver, the well-known 
Hampshire breeder of Wickfield Farms, 
Cantril, Iowa. Here is what he says 
about it: 

“IT have used Schumacher Feed for the 
past two years with very satisfactory re- 
sults. My show herd was fed liberal 
portions of Schumacher and has done 
exceedingly well for me on the show 
circuit. At the National Swine Show of 
1919, 29.1% of the prizes were won by 
my herd against 112% by my nearest 
competitor. 

My sale offering of February 1920, 
made a new record for the Hampshire 
breed with an average of $573 for 53 
head. I use Schumacher Feed in self- 
feeders with tankage and hand feed my 
corn. I find it a very good growing feed, 
develops stretch, scale and big bone.” 

Such endorsements from prominent 
feeders and breeders is conclusive evi- 
dence that Schumacher Feed has be- 
come the acknowledged “best feed” 
among the best known and most suc- 
cessful men in the business. You, too, 
will find Schumacher Feed an ideal feed 
for your hogs. Try it. 

We have also recently put on the mar- 
keta newproduct especially for little pigs. 
It is known as “Little Pig” Meal. It is 
composed of Hominy, Oatmeal, Flaxseed, 
Linseed Meal, Dry Skim-Milk and Puffed 
Wheat finely ground and correctly 
balanced to perfectly agree with little 
pigs’ digestive organs, so that they are 
less liable to be troubled with Diarrhoea 
or other deitary disturbances, and gives 
them a vigorous thrifty start for big 
strong frames and bodies. 

Ask your dealer about Schumacher— 
also our Little Pig Meal. If he can’t sup- 
ply you, send to us. For full particulars 
about these feeds and Schumacher Feed- 
ing Plans, write the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, address Chicago, U. S. A.—Advt. 





ain’t nothing. 
thing when I see one. 
you, Mr. 
to pay me.” 


ing to keep his voice steady. “I’m tempt- 
ed. But I’m not going to take it.” 


home!” shouted Lafe. ‘I ain’t going to 
work for a busted concern what's going 
to leave me stranded up here in midwin- 
ter, not drawing a cent, and Clarice—my 
wife—and the kids in Shoeburyport. No, 
sir! You take that, or I'll leave. 


you?” 
and laying his hand on his shoulder. ‘It 
ain’t so crazy as you think. 
an interest in getting the last ounce out 
of the men—and I guess Clarice will ap- 


prove. And when the concern’s on its 
own legs, you—why, you can raise my 
wages.”’ 


“T’ll take it. 
know now that I am going to succeed. We 
can't fail, 
earnest as we are. 
fool I've been!” 





hopeless till you made me see straight.” 


“O, shucks!” said Lafe. “Why that 
I guess I know a good 
I'm loaning it to 
Askew, at—any rate you want 


“Lafe, you’re a fool,” said Hilary, try- 


“Then I guess I'll take the next boat 


“T guess you'll take it, Mr. Askew, won't 
he continued, going over to Hilary 


It'll give me 


“Connell, you’re a trump,” said Hilary. 


Yes, I'll take it, because I 


Lafe, when we’re as much in 
What a despondent 
said Lafe. 


“Same here,” *T was just 





“Why, it was you that made me see 
straight,”” said Hilary. “Now, Connell, 
we'll push things hard from this very 
minute. We'll start in cutting along the 
river, and we'll float the logs right down 
stream to the mill, and we'll keep Dupont 
and his schooners coming and going till 
navigation closes, even if we make Riviere 
Rocheuse look as bare as our bank ac- 
count was looking just now. Baptiste will 
be worth a score when he understands.” 

He broke off suddenly, and the two men, 
struck by the same thought, looked at 
each other. 

“I wonder why Baptiste went off as 
soon as he’d dynamited the jam,” said 
Hilary. 

The two had risen and were looking 
squarely into each other’s eyes. 

“Little Baptiste’s as straight as a die,”’ 
Lafe answered. 

“I wasn’t reflecting on him, Connell. 
Tho, with regard to that, you did mention, 
on the day you made a break for Shoe- 
buryport——” 

“I know what you mean, Mr. Askew. I 
said Baptiste was in the game. So was L 
Why wouldn’t we be? Who’s going to 
stake his job on the point of minding the 
business of somebody he’s never seen, 
hundreds of miles away? Little Baptiste 
runs straight, Mr. Askew, if I know men. 





I don’t say honestly straight nor yet dis- 
honestly. Just straight. He’s like a 
horse in blinkers, sir; he runs the way 
he’s turned, and he’s loyal thru and 
thru.” 

Hilary felt ashamed of his suspicions. 
Yet, remembering that day when Baptiste 
was conferring with Pierre, he could not 
wholly rid himself of them. 

“Lafe,” he said, ‘“‘what was it you heard 
those men saying after the accident? You 
started.”’ 

“Why, I guess that wasn’t nothing, Mr. 
Askew. You know how excited these peo- 
ple get over trifles. They’re just like 2 
flock of geese gabbling around.” 

“What was it, Lafe?’”’ 

“Just nonsense, sir. Not worth repeat- 
ing, but—well, you see, it’s this way. 
Some darned fool said that somebody had 
sawed part way thru the logs of the 
boom.” 

Then for the first time.the words of 
Madeleine Rosny came back to Hilary: 
“Look to your boom! Look to your 
boom!” 

He hung his head and flushed with 
shame. It seemed impossible to associate 
that act of treachery with her. 

Yet, struggle as he did, her last words 
haunted him. 

(Continued next week) 
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Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mal! is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany a ts 
ps personal nature which are not of interest to 

ers. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS OF ES. 
TATE WITHOUT ADMINISTRA- 
TOR APPOINTED. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“A widower died intestate, leaving three 
children all of full age. He had no real 
estate, but had a mortgage of $1,250 se- 
cured by land in western Kansas. This 
mortgage is not payable for two years. 
bearings, worn rings; all sod = ie Pe oe — — 

an ar Savings stamps whic e left in 

ase — of faulty the bank with his other papers. There 

ubrication are no debts. Will it be necessary for an 

administrator to be appointed in order to 

release the mortgage and to secure and 

distribute the money left and the War 
Savings stamps?” 

If an administrator were appointed, he 
would reduce all the personal property to 
his possession, and distribute it prior to 
his discharge. This would make a show- 
ing of record of his authority to assign 
the mortgage, and the assignee would then 
be authorized to release it. This is the 
usual procedure, but it is quite probable 
that the Kansas owner would accept a 
showing by affidavit that there were only 
three heirs; that the party died intestate, 


and, if not a release in the ordinary form, 
a quit-claim deed, which would divest the 
heirs of the mortgagee of all interest in 
the land. The advantage of this to the 
mortgagor would be that it would not be 

















The greatest foe of the tractor is friction. The toll it meoseuary for Vis to ge te Sho. empense of 
i 2 ¥ having the various proceedings in Mis- 
exacts is seen in the little scrap heaps that so peacefully souri spread on his abstract. The ques- 
= . 5 a tion of whether an administrator is ap- 
repose in repair shops, against tool sheds, and in farm pointed, so far as it relates to the mort- 
e s - gage, is rather for the mortgagor to de- 
yards. Scored pistons, uneven bearings, worn rings; all are cide. If the bank is satisfied with a simi- 
e e ee ry . le howing, th d it could 
symbols of faulty lubrication. Surely, this is a high price be. Rakee SRO WME Sulerenss 
e ey w Savings st . 2 yhat 
to pay for the lack of a little care and it is all the more doubtful whether the governinent will pay [i bes 
deplorable because a little judgment in the choice of oil Joon’ ast Shtignts, Silt Sp dedi, dbo woes ve 
ee 5 ; ’ ; be a similar clear showing the formalities 
and some“system” in using it will pay over and over again. slay kn mabea.: a ae” Ee cleeeaten, 
. 3113 a however, that the expense of administra- 
Choose a quality oil like Texaco and use the grade recom cleat AE Seal be Getehak pameat cae 
mended for your type of tractor. Oil as often as your in- acapal yaton 90:05 Wine Getaae cortit- 
struction book directs. Then you will be sure that a sturdy 
film of oil isamply protecting every working part. You are VACATION OF PUBLIC ROAD. 
sure then that wear is kept down and power increased. Tex- SS aes eee es eee 
: H M4 farm that is located on one of the most 
Aco TRACTOR O11 is shipped in 5 5-gallon and 33-gallon Senilied wuebs be hha count. Wir then 
a - buying was to locate only on a good, main- 
steel drums, wooden barrels, half-barrels, and 5-gal. drums. Savenh oui hare ix dawik te chau 





for our family. A railroad runs thru an 
adjoining farm some thirty or forty rods 





THE TEXAS COMPANY, Petroleum end Its Products from our house, and I have been told that 
General CHiece: Heuston, Texas. OfMiece in Principal Cities. District Office: Chicago, tll., MeCormick Bidg. the board of supervisors have bought, or 
are about to buy, a right-of-way along a 


this railroad right-of-way, and intend va- 
cating the part of the road that passes 
our house. This road as it now runs is 
said to have been in use for fifty years 


= 
D al or more. In case this is done our farm 
itch Cs , will be off the main road, or, in fact, en- 
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tirely off any road. We have not been 
given any opportunity to object, and have 
not received notice of the proposed 


STANDARD : ee change. Is this project legal, and what 
; » ae would be our best mode of procedure?” 

HOG REGULATOR ee HH} f The law requires that notice be given 

to abutting owners in the case of cone 

° ° -4 ; \ = templated vacation of a highway, in the 

Bring op your Spring Pigs Right! a ‘ : same manner as is required in the case of 





















Standard Hog Regulator eens Saeee _ SS - | original notices. In general, the sheriff 
Saves Feed—Shortens Fattening sees “ will serve these notices personally. The 
Farm Dutcher, Torracer . Period—Promotes Health. a notice must give the date set for action 
It is a 100% tonic and regulator, based on P upon the proposed vacation, and parties 
Government formula. Contains no filler. al interested may appear before the board 
, Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. Prices p Ta. 7 and present petitions for such modifica- 
and new 32-page book on live stock mailed & (lent DP tions or containing such objections as they 
on request. Write today. - —— ee *. may desire to offer. The supreme court 
Standard Chemical Mfg. Cow ' a i3 7 . has held that an abutting owner can oo 
, J ee tain no damages for the vacation of & 
Dept. 57 2: Z ener tina ie zie - 
. highway where his use of it is the same 
OMAHA, NEB. << 4 : as that of the general public, and the es- 
x tablishment, - alteration or vacation of 
highways is, with the possible exception 
of the county road system, a matte! of 
discretion with the supervisors. Unless 
there is a clear abuse of such discretion it 
is unlikely that the courts would inter 
fere. 





Midland Packing Company—The report 
comes from South Dakota that a com 
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amounting to $421,000, given to the ? : 
land Packing Company, be sold, on te 








Saws 25 Cords a Day | foc cr cere se “ane, 
¢ jock ond Stasskekt achi ated 
sor esl Bazy fo move en and Cash or Easy Terms. 
Ottewe, Kans. 


OTTAWA MPG. CO., 2161 Wood St., 





ground that that company has sold com- 
siderably over one million dollars’ worth 
of stock in excess of the eight million dol- 
lars authorized in their charter. It is re 
ported also that another South Dakot@ 
farmer has filed a petition for the 4? 
pointment of a receiver for this company: 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Parasiticide. Disinfectant 
USE IT ON ALL LIVESTOCK 
To Kill Lice, Mites, Fleas, 
and Ticks, 


Sheep 
To Help Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Common Skin Troubles. 


USE IT IN ALL BUILDINGS 


To Kill Disease Germs and Thus 
Prevent Contagious Animal Diseases. 
EASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 

clean healthy. 


hogs and 
; bs Ae me oe 2 booklet on how 
© keep your from insect para- 
dies and Giseeat. 

Write for them to 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















ORBI 








ABS 


NE 


E’'MARA Q 





Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 

ne and horse can be used. $2.50 a 

ttle at druggists or delivered. De- 

scribe your case for special instruc- 

tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces ned, Torn Liga- 
ments, Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles; 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price 
81.25 a bottle at dealers of delivered. Book “Evidence free, 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 





Agricultural 
Gypsum., 


A Proven Food for Alfalfa 
Clover and Other Crops 


Tests made in recent years by Agricultural Sta- 
ns in various parts of the country have shown 
conclusively: 
That alfalfa, clover, cow peas, soy beans, 
tch, cabbage, turnips, rape, onions, potatoes, 
obacco, ete., use much sulphate sulphur. 
That sulphate sulphur is supplied most eco- 
nomicaly by AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM. 
8. That by increasing legume growth AGRI- 
CT LTURAL GYPSUM increases the nitrogen in 
the soil and assures increased future crop yields. 
4. That AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM preserves 


barnyard and hen manure and adds greatly to 
its value by fixing the ammonia which is rich 
in nitrogen. 


Inscre profitable re- 
turns from your high 
priced clover seed, al- 
falfa seed, etc., 
applying this 


Economical 


Plant Food 


Your local building sup- 
ply dealer can furnish Wt 
you with Agricultural “s ; 
Gypsum. Give ita trial a; 
this spring on a test strip. 
Send a posteard to-day and we will forward you 
free our new book “The How and Why of Agri- 
cultural Gypsum.” Write quickly. 
CYPSUM INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
Dept. X 111 W, Monroe Street 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


2% OR MORE SAVING 


you Don't even consider buying until you have sent 
complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
2 BO 


YD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 























& e 
Veterinary 


NAVEL DISEASE, JOINT-ILL, OR 
SCOURS. 

Navel disease or joint-ill is common 
among young colts at this season of the 
year. A similar trouble in calves causes 
swelling of the joints or white scours 
during the first week or so after birth. 
Lambs also have a trouble of this sort. It 
seems that the navel of the young animal 
at birth furnishes a favorite entrance 
place for filth germs, and that when once 
these germs get into the body, death is 
almost sure to follow unless skilled veter- 
inary assistance is called in at once. 
Sometimes these germs find their way 
into a young animal’s body before birth, 
but oftentimes infection does not take 
place until after birth. 

The only satisfactory method of hand- 
ling this disease is to put the animal that 
is soon to give birth to young into a per- 
fectly clean place. Mares or cows should 
be put into a box stall that has been 
cleaned and thoroly disinfected. The very 
cleanest of bedding should be used, and it 
should be frequently changed. A good dis- 
infectant is a five per cent solution of coal 
tar dip or carbolic acid crystals. Shortly 
before foaling or calving, as the case may 
be, the tail and rear parts of the mother 
should be washed off with a disinfecting 
solution. Concerning treatment of the 
foal at this time, the United States De- 
partment of Agrieulture has the following 
statement to make: 

“When dropped, the foal should be put 
on clean bedding. In any event, the cord 
of the foal should be washed in a disin- 
fecting solution and tied at about one and 
a half inches from the navel, with a band 
or string that has previously been soaked 
in disinfecting solution. The navel cord 
is then severed about half an inch below 
the band, with a pair of sharp scissors, 
and again disinfected. The ligature should, 
however, not be tightened until pulsation 
of the vessels in the cord has ceased. The 
stump of the cord is then painted with a 
strong carbolic acid solution, tincture of 
fodin, or a mixture of equal parts of tinc- 
ture if iodin and glycerine. The stump 
should be washed daily with a disinfect- 
ant, and either painted with jiodin mixture 
or carbolic acid, or dusted with some 
reliable healing powder. The parch- 
ment-like dried stump may be cut off 
after five days, and the navel wound 
washed with a disinfecting solution and 
dusted with powder until healed.” 

Doctor Alexander, our veterinary edit- 
or, makes the following recommendation: 

“Remove and burn all loose litter and 
manure. Cleanse and scrape the floor; 
then saturate it with a hot 1-50 solution 
of coal tar dip disinfectant, or a solution 
of four ounces of sulphate of copper to a 
gallon of hot water. Rub and cleanse the 
walls with a similar solution of coal tar 
dip or a 1-1000 solution of corrosive sub- 
limate. Cleanse the ceiling in the same 
way; then apply to the walls and ceiling 
freshly made lime whitewash, to each gal- 
lon of which has been added one-third of 
a pound of chloride of lime. Cover the 
floor -with fresh, dry, planing-mill shav- 
ings in preference to any other bedding 
material.”’ 

These directions apply to the prepara- 





tion of the box stall for the mare which 
is soon to foal. The following directions 
have special referenee to the young foal 
or calf after birth: 

“When the foal has been born and cared 
for, and the afterbirth of the mare has 
been cleared away, move the mare and 
foal to a second box stall, prepared as was 
the first Then clean out, disinfect and 


whitewash the stall just vacated, and put 
in fresh, dry, clean shavings, in readiness 
for the reception of the next mare. The 
mare must always occupy aclean, freshly 
prepared box stall, which should be per- 
fectly ventilated and as sunny as possible. 
After the navel cord is severed, saturate 
the stump immediately with the following 
disinfectant: Powdered corrosive subli- 
mate, two drams; boiled water, one pint. 
When it has cooled, color the solution 
with two drams of tincture of iron, label 
the bottle ‘Poison’ and keep it out of the 
way of children. Repeat the application 
twice daily until the cord shrivels, drops 
off, and no raw spot remains. To keep the 
solution from blistering the foals’ belly, 
use carbolized vaseline or unsalted lard 
around the navel before making the first 
application.” 





In spite of all precautions, some animals | 


will die of the disease, because of infection 
before birth. Probably it is not worth while 
to take such extensive precautions as de- 
scribed in the foregoing except on farms 
where serious loss has been experienced 
in previous years. It is always well, how- 
ever, to have surroundings as clean as 
possible at the time of birth of any young 
animal. 





National Wool Growers—Prof. F. R. 
Marshall, who has been with the United 
States Department of Agriculture for sev- 
eral years, has been chosen to succeed 
Dr. S. W. McClure as secretary of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 








uy Sure Service 


You can be sure of your rides only when 
you are sure of your tires. 


Racine Tires—Multi-Mile Cord and 
Country Road Fabric—are Extra Tested 
to give you extra miles and real surety 
on all roads. 


“Country Roads” for Country Rides 


Plus their proved service quality Racine 
Tires have the industry’s supreme mile- 
making achievement—Racine Absorb- 
ing Shock Strip. This extra strip of 
resilient rubber welds tread and carcass 
perfectly. 


You will find tire economy begins with 
the purchase of your first Racine Tire. 
Be sure every tire you buy bears the name 


Racine Rubber Company, Racine, Wisconsin 








CINE 


COUNTRY ROAD FABRIC 











SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPEL WORMS INA DAY 
TON 


wat 
nN 


Shores- Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Gentlemen 


lcan say that Shores Torpedoes sure 
bring results, and can highly recommend 
them to the public as a sure remedy 


for worms. 


I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M. 
, and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms 
Yours truly, 
Lester E. Theiss, 


from them 


Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to 
disease- waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
this in your herd by worming them with 


qw0O\Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 


and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX BIT-65¢ 


if Shores-Mueller Co., 
HERES PROOF ‘cedar Rapids, lows 


Gentlemen:- 


the worms out quick. 
worm expeller I ever used. 
Yours very truly, 

Louis Pasdera, 

R. No. 2, 


Spencer, lowa | St. Paul, Nebr. 


a, for “Shores Swine Sense,” vest pocket 
information on hogs, their care, diseases 


and treatment. Our Service 


,y Our mag 


y Sbeaess 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 10WA 


t free 


‘Shores 


"SHORES - MUELLER COMPANY 


SHORES STATION Wo. 4 


Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get 
They are the best 


OFSO = 

USE NO GUN~ 
SWALLOWED 
NATURALLY 


2 
A HOG OR A RUNT-WHICH? 











SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
dry, then when you have 100 or more ship 
them to us and receive 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 


highest prices. 








Memphis, Tenn. 
: Any Memphi 


Bank. 








223 Peart S1., 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price list. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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BLACKCAP OF GLYN MAWR 6th 


¢ 


BLACKBIRD OF 









GLYN M 


BUY THEM AT GLYN MAWR ANNUAL SALE 


lowa City, lowa, Tuesday, May 25 


65 HEAD—GLYN MAWR’S BEST—64 Females, 25 with calves that sell with their dams. Also the outstanding 
Enchantress junior yearling show bull, EGRET 299205, by Buxom, dam by Elgon 



















= Half of the offering belong to the Blackcap, Ballindalloch, Fourth and Blue Ribbon branches of the Blackbird family. The resi are Enchantress, Eisa and Chieftain Ericas 
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BUXOM. the Blackcap son of Elgon that heads the herd, along EGRET, second prize junior calf at the 1919 International and a member of 
with Eniow, an Enchantress Trojan Erica. the Glyn Mawr calf herd that won second at the International. 


Glyn Mawr, the home of one of America’s most carefully bred and best individual herds of Aberdeen-Angus cattle, again invites attention to the annual sale 
offering, to sell May 25, which for individual merit and breeding excels any previous offering from this great herd. Each year the offering from Glyn Mawr has 
appealed to discriminating buyers, and the steady advancement made at Glyn Mawr is indicated by the appreciative prices paid, the average for each sale setting 
a new high average for Glyn Mawr, and also a new record, at the time, for the breed in Iowa. But the good prices paid at Glyn Mawr sales have proved BAR- 
GAIN PRICES FOR BUYERS, as has been found when Glyn Mawr Angus have been resold, as well as by the success in breed improvement. 


W ol Y ag PAYS At R. W. Frank’s sale, April 27, the produce of the two Elba heifers, Elba of Glyn Mawr 3d and Elba of Glyn Mawr (bought 

for $2,525 at Glyn Mawr sale three years ago), sold for $31,000. The Glyn Mawr breeding at Plummer’s record sale made 
a good showing also. Hilda Blackcap sold for $5,850, and her heifer calf brought $4,500, making a nice profit. Enquiry 
of Glyn Mawr 5th sold for $5,700, etc. The top of Leeney & Son’s recent sale at $6,050 was from Glyn Mawr herd and cost Leeney & Son $850. The top of 
Plummer’s sale a year ago was the noted Blackcap of Inverness from Glyn Mawr herd, and the top of Cooper’s sale a year ago was from Glyn Mawr. The top 
bull in R. W. Frank’s sale last week, at $15,500, is from the Elba heifer, Elba of Glyn Mawr 3d, that was the top of the Glyn Mawr sale three years ago. 





The attractions for this year include another great Elba heifer, all from this herd being show heifers, and others are of the same breeding as others men- 
tioned that have Leen selling at top prices and making a big profit to the owners. And do not overlook the great Enchantress Trojan Erica bull, EGRET, the 
most promising that has yet come from this herd. Signed H. M. YODER, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come. COOPER, KEILY and BROCK, Auctioneers. 


J. TUDOR & SON, IOWA CITY, IOWA 


N. B. Note the week's sale circuit: TUDOR & SON, lowa City, May 25; W. H. COOPER, Hedrick, May 26; P. J. DONOHOE, Holbrook, 
May 27; MISS BALDWIN, Keswick, May 28; C. A. ROSENFELD, Kelly, May 29. Arrange to attend all the sales. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For the ten Mays from 1910 
to 1919 corn averaged 98 cents. It is now 
$1.95, or 200 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erage. Hogs averaged during these ten 
Mays $11.11. They are now $14.08, or 
127 per cent of the ten-year average. In 
like manner we work out other products 
week by week. In this way we can deter- 
mine which products are relatively high 
in price and which are relatively low. 











CATTLE—Fat cattle fell 2 points, to 126 
per cent of the ten-year average. Can- 
ners and cutters dropped 2 points, to 125 
per cetn, while stockers and feeders 
gained 5 points, to 127 per cent of the 
ten-year average. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs gained 1 point, to 127 
per cent. Light hogs held steady at 
around 138 per cent, while pigs also held 
steady at around 143 per cent. 

SHEEP—Lambs strengthened 5 points, to 
169 per cent, while wool remained steady 
at around 160 per cent. 

GRAIN—Cash corn gained 13 points, to 200 
per cent of the ten-year average, while 
eash oats strengthened 13 points, to 213 
per cent. Wheat actually gained in 
price, but not as much as is customary 
at this time of year, and lost 5 points, to 
185 per cent of the ten-year average. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
held steady at around 243 per cent. But- 
ter fell 5 points, to 180 per cent of the 
ten-year average. 

PROVISIONS—Lard gained 4 points, to 
132 per cent, while ribs gained 4 points, 
to 125 per cent. Ham strengthened 8 
points, to 180 per cent, while bacon lost 
2 points, to 153 per cent, 

FUTURES—July corn strengthened 8 
points, to 159 per cent, while Septem- 
ber corn also gained 8 points, to 159 
per cent. July lard gained 5 points, to 
137 per cent, while July ribs rose 2 
points, to 124 per cent. September lard 

gained 5 points, to 143 per cent, while 

September ribs strengthened 2 points, 

to 1382 per cent. On the basis of lard 

futures, the price of hogs in July should 
be $15.30 and in September $16.20. On 
the basis of rib futures, the price of 
hogs in July should be $13.85, and in 

September $14.96. July cotton remained 

steady at around 210 per cent 


The Week’s Markets 











CATTLE. 
| Ee: 
6 | 5 
ldgigid@ 
[sléi i 
10 | 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| } } 
Choice and prime— | | | 
SS Re 13.00}13.83]12.63 
‘ Week before ......... 13.00}13.95}13. 08 
#ood— | { 
EE WOOK: 25 <6 56s000. 112.00)13.00/11.45 
Week before ......... }12.00)12.95)11.95 
Medium— | | 
EMRE WOGR ns ccicseccic 111.00 12.13}10.68 
Week before ......... }10.88)12.13}11.05 
Common— | | 
Re ee 10.00}11.20| 9.68 
Week before ......... | 9.88)11.38/] 9.80 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Choice and prime— { 
Sea 13.13}14.00]12.80 
Week before ......... 13.00/14.08)13.63 
Medium and good— | 
ME WOK cc cccicccces ]12.13]13.05/11.50 
Week before ......... }11.88}12.90|12.13 
Common— | 
Pree 9.38/10.88) 9.45 
Week before ......... 9.63/11.08) 9.80 
utcher cattle— | 
Heifers— | 
eR Err Tee | 9.50)10 ).88) 9.50 
Week before ......... | 9.38)11.20/10.00 
Cows— | | | 
Perr 9.00] 9.88} 9.18 
Week before ......... 8.88/10. 38) 9.38 
Bulls- | | 
RGR WEE 5. coi Fei cecs | 8.50) 9.43] 8.25 
Week before ......... | 8.50] 9.75) 8.25 
Canners and cutters— | | 
Last week ...... ecccce| 5.50] 6.38] 5.58 
Week before ......... } 5.38) 6.38) 5.70 
Feeder steers— 
Heavy (1,000 ibs. up)— 
A. eee - /10.25 10 83}10.43 
Week before ...... «++ {10.40 /10 143}10.7 75 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | | 
Last week .........+..]10. oo! 10.58/10.13 
Week before ....... -|10. 13} 10.25}10.45 


Light (800 Ibs. down)— 
Last week ....... 
Week before 


| 
9.75/10.38] 9.63 
9:88 |10.05) 9.70 


seeee 


ee eeeeeee 








8tockers— | 
Steers— 
Last week ....... wae} 8.63] 9.50] 9.00 
Week before .........| 9.00) 9.08| 8.88 
Cows and heifers— | t 
Last week ............| 7.13] 8.38] 8.00 
Week before ...... 7.38] 8.13) 8.13 
ilves, good and choice | | { 
Last EES See | 9.50/10.13] 9.50 
Week before ......... | 9.75/10.13} 9.88 
Calves, common and 
medium— | | 
Last week ............ 8.63] 7.00 
i Week before ...... 8.63) 7.25 
cs HOGS 
H (250 Tbs up)- - | 
zast week .... . 13.75/14.08/13 


Veek before 14. 00/14.08/14, 00 
































HOGS. FEEDS 
. . : *. 
2 s1 2] 4] ¢- 
® 7 3 
irs Sis | eigig 
s : q si ajeial ¢ 
oo 61x Siz 181a16 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— Bran— | | i 
Last week ......... ° --fis0 15.05/14.30 Last week../55.75) 55.00/53. 00/5 9.00) 55.00 
eek before .........|14.50 15.03/14.30 Week before/54.75) 54. 00) 52.50/57.00) 55.00 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— | | Shorts— | 
EME WOOK 4.2... «eee of14.68/15.40/14.63 Last week. ./58.75) 56.00) 56. 00/64.00} 59.00 
Week before .........|14.75/15. 45/14.68 Week before|58.25) 56.00/57.00/62.00) 59.00 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | Hominy feed— j | 
Last week ...... ee SF a 15} Last week. ./69.50)....../ 164.00) 70.00 
Week before ........./14. hae 18) Week before/69.50 64.00! 70.00 
Smooth heavy packing | Oil meal (op); | | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— Last week. ./70.00)...... 167.00|..... | 70.00 
a PES acca hs. 13}12. 70l12 38 Week before;70.00)...... 70.00)..... 70.00 
Week before ......... 13.38}12.63|12.75 | Cottonseed (41 | | | " 
Rough packing sows (200 | | per cent)—| | | | 
lbs. up)— | | | Last week. : ae ...] 72.50 
eee .}12.75}12.25}11.83 Week before/|77. 00) Pereica ie ..-.| 72,50 
Week before ......... 13.13}12.13/12.13 Tankage— | 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | Last week..!..... '110.00 ve are }115.00 
Oe eae Week before! Seals 110.00}..... Date aie fae 
Week before Gluten— | 
Stock pigs— Last a I Lead alin at whee 
Last week .........+5. Week before). P beekeie, Rape | 72.00 








SHEEP. 




















Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— ! 
st week ...... , oy 
Week before .30)17 
Lambs, culls and common | 
t week ... 4.63) 
Week before . 4.25} | 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | | 
Saree 14.75}14.63/15.25 
Week before ......... 14.75/14.88/16.25 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
So eee 11.25) 
Week before ......... 11.75/12. 00 13.13 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
choice— } 
Seer 14.75}13.25) 
Week before ......... 14.75} 14.00 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice 


GRAIN. 








Des Moines 


> 
= 
n 
3 
a 
S 
C 
4 





Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week roe 
Week before 2 

Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week a Te 
Week before ..{1.78%4|1.68 [1.73 

Corn, No. 4Y¥— | | | 
SE EE ee ee 
Week before ..|...... 11.63%4|1.71 [1.63% 

Oats— | } 
Last week ..../1.10 
Week before ../1.04 

Barley— | 
Last week ao i viaw wees 
Week before ../1.71 |...... }1.52 

Rye— | | | 
ee i See ere 
bh a s S Be Cee [2 

Wheat, No. 2 | | | 

red— | | 
Last week 
Week before 





82% 
66% 





| 
1.1044|1.16 [1.09 
1.03 {1.07 [1.01 














| Kansas City. 
|Chicago. 





| 
| 


Clover, No. 1— 
st week 
Week before 
Mixed Clover, 
CO eee eae 
Week before Rae Se Lami, les, 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
ES ee Jneeee |< 
ar eee 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Poe 
PONE DOMMES nccccaesccc 
Alfalfa, Standard— | 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Ce EP eee eee bo. 50/24.50} 
Week before 20. 50 24.50} 
Oat straw— 
Last week 







| ' 
32.00/34.50 
32.00/34.50) 





| 
28.00 31.00) 
28.00|31.00} 





| 
{14.50 


ee ere rer ee ‘aa 50). : 
.|14.50 


oh SG i in }11.50 
LIBERTY BONDS. 











Par value 
eC 





U. S. Liberty 4\%’s, second— 
Last week 
bo re Ey 
. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 
arene 
Week before . 

U.S. Liberty 4%’ 8, ‘fourth— 
Last week 
Week before 

U. S. Victory 4%’s— 
Last week 
_ We eek be fore 


Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second - 4%’s 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but. are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4\%’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%’s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 


100.001 89.12 


90.31 


100.00! 95.94 
es _96.81 

















*Quotations at Des I Sisinas 1 in ton lots; 


all other points, car lots. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
{ 











Py 3 
& 4 
e 
> | $s /8,. 
a 26 [34 
a a, i See 
British sterling ex- | 
change— | 
EMR WEEE ocsciewcs |$4.867 
,.. st... SPP See 3.8 
French franc- | | 
East Week .....2<.. | 193 | .0611/31.7 
Week before ........ Sidints cen } .0612/3 1.7 
German mark- ‘| 
Test Week. ....20..: | .2382) .0189} 7.9 
_ Week before ........ Bais oh sdk | .0170} 7.1 








MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES 


Chicago—Choice timothy, last week 
$10.75, week before $10.75; prime clover, 
last week $46.60, week before $46.60; hog 
millet, last week $3.38, week before $3.38 
Kansas City—Timothy, last week ag 20, 
week before $9.75; alfalfa, last week $25, 
week before $25; blue er last week $26, 
week before $26; millet, last week $2.63 per 
week before $2 63; Sudan grass, last 


cwt., 
week $10.25 per cwt.. week before $10. 












MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, creamery 
58%c, week before 
last week 28\c, 


extras, last week 
63c; cheddar cheese, 
week before 28\%c; eggs, 


fresh firsts, last week 42%c, week before 
41%c; prime white ducks, last week 38c, 
week before 38c; geese, last week 21c, 


week before 21c. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, May 10, 1920.—Farm loans ag- 
gregating more than $50,000,000 have been 
held up by the litigation over the validity 
of the farm loan act. Commissioner Lob- 
dell, of the farm loan board, says a ma- 
jority of the applications for government 
aid had reached the stage where only final 
approval was needed to complete the liens 
when it became necessary for the farm 
loan banks to suspend lending operations. 

Within a short time grain prices have 
reached new high levels, conditions being 
extremely favorable for sellers. No. 2 
yellow corn has sold for cash at $2 a bush- 
el, No. 2 white oats at $1.14, prime rye at 
$2.17, and choice barley at $1.89. Sales 
were made of No. 2 hard winter wheat 
at $2.98, and export buyers paid up to 
$3.08 at the Atlantic ports. Enormous 
advances in prices for the several cereals 
have taken place during three months, 
wheat advancing over 51 cents. Of late 
Chicago has been the highest barley mar- 
ket in the country, and this has attracted 
shipments from Minneapolis and other 
markets. Rye has been leading the ad- 
vance in prices, the rise being based very 
largely on heavy exports from this coun- 
try. Searcity of cars on the railroads 
traversing the grain growing districts and 
going east has checked the grain move- 
ment to a marked degree, and the late 
spring has “seriously delayed seeding of 
grains. Supplies of wheat in sight are 
much smaller than a year ago, but stocks 
of flour in leading American cities the 
first of May aggregated 897,000 barrels, 
comparing with 826,000 barrels a month 
earlier and 630,000 barrels a year ago, the 
principal holdings being in Philadelphia 
and Duluth. The visible grain holdings in 
the United States include 42,784,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 5,035,000 bushels of corn, 
6,813,000 bushels of oats, 15,560 bushels of 
rye and 3,382,000 bushels of barley, these 
totals comparing with 49,502,000 bushels 
of wheat, 4,245,000 bushels of corn, 21,- 
507,000 bushels of oats, 17,246,000 bushels 
of rye and 14,235,000 bushels of barley a 
year ago. Recent sales were made of 
May corn at $1.89, comparing with $1.69 a 
year ago; May oats at $1.05%, comparing 
with 6844 cents a year ago; May rye at 
$2.16, comparing with $1.60% a year ago 
and May barley at $1.75%, comparing with 
$1.11% a year ago. 

Cattle receipts last week were 
larger than the exceptionally small 
plies offered during the preceding 





much 
sup- 
week, 














but they were very much less than the 
supplies furnished for the corresponding 
week of 1919 A good general local and 
shipping demand enabled sellers to ob- 
tain advances of from 25 to 50 cents for 
the principal share of the offerings, the 
bulk of the steer sales taking place at 
$11.50 to $13.65, with the best heavy 
steers taken at $13.50 to $14, while prime 
little yearlings sold at $14.25. Light and 
medium weight fat steers and heifers 
made the largest price advances, as usual, 
the demand for heavy steers being very 
limited. Good steers sold at $13 and up- 
ward, medium grade steers at $12.50 and 
over, fair steers at $11 and over, and can- 
ning and other inferior little steers at $10 
to $10.90. Butcher lots of cows and heif- 
ers changed ownership at $7.25 to $13.25, 
canners at $4.75 to $5.75, cutters at $6 to 
$7, and bulls at $6 to $12, a few bulls av- 
eraging 621 pounds selling at the top price, 
Calves were fairly active at $10.50 te 
$14.50 for fair to fancy ones, with heavy 
calves selling at $6.50 to $8.50. There was 
a fair trade in stockers and feeders at $7 
to $13.50 for common light stock steers 
to prime fleshy half-fat cattle adapted to 
a short feed, but not many sales took 
place above $11. Late in the week cattle 
sold largely 25 cents lower, with some 
prime 1,600-pound steers taken at $13.90. 

Hogs were marketed freely last week, 
the receipts being on a much larger scale 
than a week earlier, and the genera! local 
and shipping demand was unusually ani- 


mated most of the time. Price fluctua- 
tions were not as wide as in some recent 
weeks, and there was a firm undertone 


most of the time, buyers taking hold ac- 
tively, as they had been compelled a 
week earlier to put up with comparatively 
small supplies. The bulk of the transac- 
tions took place within a range of about 
$1.65 per 100 pounds, prime light bacon 
hogs averaging 160 to 190 pounds and 
prime light butchers averaging 190 to 230 
pounds going highest. and the best heavy 
butchers selling 90 cents under top fig- 
ures. Not many pigs were marketed, and 
they sold satisfactorily as a rule. Owners 
are making their hogs good and weighty, 
recent marketings having averaged in 
weight 244 pounds, being 11 pounds heav- 
ier than a year ago and 13 pounds more 
than the past nine-year average for cor. 
responding weeks. The April receipts av. 
eraged 243 pounds, the heaviest April av- 
erage weight since 1896 Provisions, as 
well as hogs, are selling far lower than 
last year, and recent sales were made of 
May pork at $34.75 a barrel, comparing 
with $53.75 a year ago; but cured hog 
products are selling in the retail butcher 
shops of the country higher than ever. On 
the first of May western warehouses con- 
tained 366,945,000 pounds of cured hog 
meats, comparing with 349,140,000 pounds 
a month ago and 386, 845. 000 pounds a4 
year ago. Stocks made gains of 17,805,000 
pounds last month, whereas during April 
last year they showed a decrease of 3,- 
980,198 pounds. Lard stocks gained 6,071,- 
000 pounds in April, comparing with a de- 
crease of 3,980,198 pounds a year ago. At 
the best time last week prime hogs 
brought $15.65, but a later reaction placed 
the market on an $11.50 to $15.40 basis. 

Lambs were marketed last week far 
more freely than a week earlier, but a 
good local and shipping demand enabled 
owners to obtain much higher prices for 
desirable flocks, the best wooled lambs 
being taken as high as $21.10, or 60 cents 
more than at the close of the previous 
week. Sales ranged all the way down toe 
$16.50 for culls sold as feeders, while a 
sale was made of 290 head of 65-pound 
short feeding lambs at $14.25. Shorn 
lambs comprised the great bulk of the 
offerings and sold usually at $13 to $19.10. 
Not enough yearlings and sheep were mar- 
keted to make quotations. The first Cal- 
ifornia spring lambs of the season arrived 
and sold at $17.50 to $20. 

Horses were in active demand last week 
at steady prices for desirable animals, 
there being a good attendance of eastern 
buyers in search of the better grades of 
drafters. Drafters sold at $225 to $325 per 
head, with lighter weights taken at $150 
to $200, while a few head of fancy extra 
hevay draft horses brought $350 to $400. 
Expressers had a ready sale at $165 to 
$190, and wagon horses were good sellers 
at $160 to $200. Farm mares sold well at 
$150 to $190, but farm chunks were apt te 
go lower, selling usually at $85 to $140. 
Mules with quality and weighing over 
1,100 pounds had a good sale at $500 te 
$600 a pair. Ww. 





Wholesale Cattle Killing—A couple of 
weeks ago a Union Pacific train out in 
Colorado made a record in the number of 
cattle killed by a railroad train. It was 
during the unusual blizzard, and a bunch 
of steers were drifting along the right-of- 
way ahead of the storm. One of the fast 
Union Pacific trains struck them and 
killed or maimed a total of one hundred 
and thirty steers in the space of half a 
minute. The killed and injured cattle 


lined the right-of-way for a quarter of a 
mile Those which were injured beyond 
the possibility of recovery were shot by 


the wrecking crew the next morning, and 
all of the carcasses were picked up by a 
wrecking train, loaded in flat cars and 


hauled to the 
Colorado. 


rendering plant at Sterling, 
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MORY LEE’S ANGUS 


WILL PLEASE YOU—SEE THEM SALE DAY 


TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1920, IN AVOCA, IOWA 
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Blackcap Lassie 8th 














ids, towa, June 3d, and C. W. 
Lindgren Sells at itda Grove, 
® * lowa, June 4th, 


Cows bred to the Enchantress Trojan Erica show 
bull, EDMORE T., and to the Blackcap show 
bull, ESTON BLACKCAP, he a first prize 
winner at Des Moines in 1918, and 3d at Chicago. 
EDMORE T. was the highest priced junior yearling 
sold last year, and he has come on well, being thick 
all over and smooth. His sire is the Elba bull, 
Edmore B., and his dam is by Elgon. 
BLACKCAP ESTON is a junior yearling full 
brother to Eston Blackcap. Sire, Eston Lad, by 
Imp Eston of Eshot, and the dam of Blackcap Es- 
ton is Blackcap Alpine 3d, one of the best Black- 
cap cows living. She is the mother of herd bulls, 
and her son in this sale is a great prospect. 

The female offering is strong in rea] attractions— 
the sale topping kind. They include: 

ERNOA 2d, a three-year-old Enchantress T. Erica, 
by Brookside Ensign. Dam, Ernoa, by Eglamour, 
and granddam, Imp. Enigma of Laggan, by Edel- 
hof. She was bred Dec. 13 to Examoner E. 2d. 
EVERGOOD 7th, another choice Enchantress, sell- 
ing with a heifer calf at foot. 

ELDORA OF W., an extra good Eisa T. Erica, 
sired by Egregrous, by Ethan Eric; dam, Eldora 
3d, by Imp. Earl Eric of Bal. BROOKSIDE EL- 
DORA is an extra good two-year-old daughter of 
Eldora of W., both in the sale. 

ENVIRON OF OAKVILLE 2d, is another good 
Enchantress young cow, her sire being the noted 
Black Pass, and her dam, Environ of Inverness 


5th, by Elgin Eric 2d. 


Also some great Blackcaps and Blackbirds, in- 
cluding McHENRY BLACKCAP 132d, by Eston 
Dam by Baden Lad. 


of Denison 

















Blackcap’s Eston 


E. S. Bishop Sells at Cedar Rap- 








LLL LILLIE ELDAR 
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40 HEAD—1 Bull—39 Females—15 Galves at Foot—40 HEAD 











BOTNA VALLEY B, a double Blackcap, her dan 
being Blackbird McHenry 52d, by 10th Laird of 
Estill, champion son of Gay Lad. 

BLACKCAP LASSIE 8th, by Bomano; dam, 
Blackcap of Leaside 5th, a McHenry Blackcap, by 
Black Opal. 

BLACKCAP JUDY 3lst, a choice two-year-old 
double Blackcap, by Blackcap Bandon; dam, 
Blackcap Judy 14th. 

BLACKBIRD OF Q. 75th, an extra good, big, 
2-year-old of the 4th branch, her sire being by Bocas, 
and her dam is Blackbird of Q. 39th, by Edale. 
BLACKBIRD LEE llth, a show two-year-old oi 
the fourth branch, sire, Blackcap Basil 2d; dam, 
Blackbird Lee 4d 

BLACK BIRDIE 2d, a good 4th branch Black 
bird two-year-old, her sire and dam both by the 
old champion, Oakville Quiet Lad. 

BLACKBIRD ERMA 34, a two-year-old daughter 
of Blackbird Peer 2d, and dam by Black Wood 
lawn. She sells with a heifer calf at foot. Ther 
are others of similar merit. 

There are 20 BLACKBIRDS—5 BLACKCAPS, 1 
of thefourth and third branch, and two Ballindal- 
loch Blackbirds. 

ALSO 10 ERICAS—5 ENCHANTRESS, 4 EISA 
1 CHIEFTIAN; and 10 QUEEN MOTHERS an 
PRIDES. 





Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces 
Farmer, and come. Cooper, Keily and Brock 
Auctioneers. E. T. Davis, Angus Ass’n Rep 
H. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer. Rep 
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I of the rather heavy receipts 
i k prices held up rly well. The 
1 unusual advance English ho 
pr makes it possible American 
ho ices will advance quite rapidly as 
so s the fali pig run is out of the way, 
al ibout June 10th. 
following table gives data’as to per- 
cer e of ten-year average for receipts 
a es as they have prevailed week by 
¥ rom April 4, 1919, to dat 
gures show per cent of average) 
— eo — —— 
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mber 18 to 25 ...... 101) 93} 163 

mber 25 to Oct. 2 ..{ 138) 101] 155 
Qctober 2to 9 ......... 103! 101! 149 
tober 9 Ob BB .scacnse< 94) 138! 144 
October 16 to 23 ...... sos 114) 106] 141 
October 23 to 30 ......... 3) 84; 137 
October 30 to Nov. 6 ....] 112) 94] 150 
November 6 to 13 ...... 120 99} 153 
November 13 to 20 ...... 118/ 101/ 150 
November 20 to 27....... 120; 101) 142 
November 27 to Dec. 4 112) 105) 147 
December 4 to 11 w.... 122! 100) 136 
December 11 to 18 ...... 105) 106] 145 
December 18 to 25 ......] 132} 149) 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1 } 117) 107; 145 
January ito 8 ........ | 122] 125) 153 
Zanuary 8 to 16 ........ | 33, 126) 151 
January 15 to 22 ........ | 116) 122! 155 
January 22 to 29 ........ } 118] 124) 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5 ...! 76 98; 149 
Debruary § te .13 ...... { 68 75} 145 
Pebruary 12 to 19 ....,. | 3) 110) #141 
February 19 to 26 ...... | 90 75 138 
February 26 to March 4.| 78 99} 138 
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For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 139,790 hogs at Chicago, 
§17.100 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $11.23. If we figure on the basis 


of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 167,748 at Chicago and 


620,500 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 160 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $17.97 as the answer. 


- . 
Shortage of Farm Labor in 
Illinois 
There is a greater shortage of labor on 
Minois farms than ever before, even dur- 
ine war time, reports D. O. Thompson. 
Secretary of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 





ciation Letters from a number of the 
county Farm Bureaus indicate that from 
a dozen to a hundred men could be used 


in every county. Farmers are paying $40 
to $80 a month with board and room fur- 
nished. In spite of the fact that farmers 
are paying more than ever before, they 
can not compete with the prices paid by 
industries. 

Mr. Thompson says there is no denying 


the shortage, and apparently little can be 
done to overcome it. The effect this short- 
ag ill have is what we all are interest- 
ed in. city folks as well as farmers. The 


only thing that can prevent a shortage of 
Production greater than we have known 


bes is a big crop year. Many quarter- 
Section farms will be manned by the 
Owner or one man this year, and there is 
no » for that man to do the right kind 
of a job of farming. Letters from all the 
Farm Bureaus predict a shortage in pro- 
duction One letter indicated that some 
far would stand idle this year. More 


€rass seed is being sown than in many 
Ts so that the land can be put down 
® er 





5. 








Live Stock Claims 


7 Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tior t its last annual meeting, made ar- 
ra ents with Owen L. Coon, 608 South 


e rn Street, Chicago, to handle rail- 


Toa mage claims for its members on a 
Cor sion basis. The lowa Farm Bureau 
Fe tion made a similar arrangement 
Wit m Members of either organiza- 
tio uuld communicate with Mr. Coon 
air nd not thru their respective or- 
far tions 

M on advises us that he has had 
ze inquiries as to the liability for 
loss < tained by live stock shippers due 
to embargo placed by the Chicago 
Jon m railroad on live stock shipmeats 
whe. the live steck handlers went on 





strike. He says that in accordance with 

decision of the Illinois cou tha 
lroads are liable for any losses 
tained when the strike is a peaceful 
walkout and does not develop into mob 
violence He thinks, therefore, that un- 
der this decision the railroads are liable 
for damage suffered by shippers. 

The railro-ds no doubt will refuse to 
acknowlede: the justice of such claims, 
but probably will make settlement rather 
than stand suit. Shippers who have suf- 
fered losses at this particular period might 
serve their own interests by correspond- 
ing with Mr. Coon. 

















Kansas Crops 


Winter Wheat—Last fall correspondents 
of the Kansas state board of agriculture 
estimated that the area sown to winter 
wheat in the state for this year’s crop 
amounted to °8,951,.834 acres, or less by 
22.9 per cent than the seeding of the year 
before. The same correspondents now re- 
port that 17.4 per cent of last fall’s sowing 
is worthless or so unpromising that the 
tand will be devoted to other crops. This 
leaves 7,391,716 acres of growing wheat 
for the state, with a general average con- 
dition of 78.4, based on 100 as representing 
satisfactory growth and development. The 
acreages of growing wheat in Kansas, and 
conditions, as reported by the board in 
April for recent years are: 1919, 10,758,000 
acres, 99.32 per cent condition; 1918, 6,309,- 
563 acres, 77.6 per cent condition; 1917. 
3,979,000 acres, 60.13 per cent condition; 
1916, 8,010,000 acres, 87.36 per cent condi- 
tion: 1915, 8.586,300 acres, 92.8 per cent 
condition. The pre-war five-year average 
was 6,303,116 acres, 86 per cent condition. 
There was comparatively little winter- 
killing of wheat, and the cause of loss is 
attributed mainly to dry weather thruout 
the fall and winter and winds of high ve- 
locity this spring preceding the rains. 

Oats and Barley—Oats and barley were 
sown in good time, and conditions have 
been favorable since. No definite figures 
on acreages can be given as yet, but indi- 
cations are that a larger area was sown 
to oats and about the same to barley as 
last year. The condition of oats is gener- 
ally reported as good. 

Potatoes—Reporters suggest a decrease 
in the potato acreage this year as com- 
pared with that of last, amounting in the 
Kaw valley section to about 10 per cent 
This decrease is accounted for principally 
by the high cost of seed and labor. 

Corn—Reporters indicate an increase in 
corn acreage this spring, especially in the 
eastern two-thirds of the state. 

Alfalfa—The condition of alfalfa is 
slightly below normal for this time of 
year, averaging 89 per cent, the first 
growth of the hay crop being retarded 
somewhat by freezing weather during the 
early part of this month. The stand was 
injured by deficient rainfall in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1919, and many of last 
fall’s sowings proved too weak to with- 
stand the dry winter weather following. 

Beef cattle on pastures—Reports indi- 


cate a very decided falling off in the 
numbers of beef cattle for pasture this 
spring. Answering the question, “Will 


there be as many beef cattle on pasture 
in your county this spring as last?” 68 
counties report decreases of 20 to 30 per 
cent. the average decrease in the Flint 
Hills country being 28 per cent. 

Spring Work—Spring work is going for- 
ward most satisfactorily, altho somewhat 
delayed in certain sections by weather 
conditions. Corn planting is well along in 
the southern section, with plow and disk 
at work in every county. 





Argentina As a Hog Country 


The swine industry is becoming more 
and more popular in Argentina, largely 
because of increased general farming and 
a widespread propaganda favoring this 
increase. In general, conditions are dis- 
tinctly favorable to increased produc- 
tion, especially in the alfalfa districts and 
in sections where corn is easily grown. 

While the industry is not wholly unde- 
veloped and inactive, only a beginning has 
been made as compared with the general 
live stock industry. 

The winter season is only about two 
months in length, and for the most part is 
mild, so that many of the difficulties en- 
countered.in the raising of young stock in 
the United States would not be a factor 
there. Interviews with people well versed 
in the industry as practiced in Argentina 
indicate that a very large percentage of 
the pigs farrowed are saved, an especially 
favorable condition in the development of 
the swine industry. 

In general the swine raisers in Argen- 
tina will continue the use of alfalfa pas- 
ture, with an increasing tendency to fat- 
ten with corn; for this reason conditions 
in Argentina may be considered parallel 
to those found in the swine belt of the 
United States, with the exception of the 
severe winter season. The feeding of the 
stock for market is in the experimental 
stage, but advantage may be taken of 
experiments made in the United States, 
which should greatly simplify the prob- 
lem for the Argentine swine raiser. 

There is practical freedom from cholera 
and swine plague; in fact, there is doubt 
whether it exists at all in Argentina. Im- 








ed, and altho the 
age in swine 


scale, the 


munization is 
tendency for those who e 
raising is to operate on a large 








problen ff control of diseases should be 
easily solved 

Perhaps the most favorable feature that 
argues for the rapid increase of swine 
production is the fact that a market for 
fat stock already is well developed. Sev- 
eral of the packing plants are equipped 
for the slaughter of hogs, and in others 
preparation has been made so that it is 
only necessary to install the machinery. 
This situation should lend decided encour- 
agement to the development of swine rais- 





ing. At present, the Berkshire, Poland 
China. Duroc Jersey and Yorkshire are 
the best known breeds The profitable 


hog for that country should be a good 
feeder and an easily finished type.—Bu- 
reau of Markets. 





Rise in European Wages and 
Prices 


The following increases of wages and 
cost of liivng in European countries are 
reported by the London correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce of New York: 

“Great Britain and Ireland—Up to the 
end of January last, the average increase 
in retail prices since 1914 was 136 per 
cent If all items of working class ex- 
penditure were taken into account as well, 
the average would be somewhat less— 
about 125 per cent. In wages the average 
increase is from 120 to 130 per cent. These 
estimates for both prices and wages refer 
to a normal week; the number of hours 
having been reduced, the increase in the 


heurly rate of pay is correspondingly 
greater. Employment, on the whole, is 


about as good as in 1914. 

“France—Official returns state that at 
the end of last year the increase in food 
prices and household lighting material 
was 185 per cent in Paris and 201 per cent 
in the great provincial cities. Official es- 
timates give the extent of the rise in 
money wages by the end of 1917 as being 
between 50 and 73 per cent for men work- 
ers in Paris and between 50 and 70 per 
cent in the country; for women workers 
the increases were 131 and 122 per cent, 
respectively. The average increase may 
be put at 90 per cent, at a time when 
food prices had risen by a somewhat simi- 
lar percentage—namely, between 84 and 
100 per cent It can not be stated with 
certainty that by the end of 1919 money 
wages had reached a level corresponding 
to the rise of prices quoted above, but 
available evidence of wage advances in 
1918 and 1919 suggests that the rise in 
money wages has practically kept pace 
with that of food prices. 

“Germany—lIn regard to food prices in 
August, 1919, a typical family budget 
showed an increase of 240 per cent. Now, 
the increase is not far short of 300 per 
cent. These estimates were based on of- 
ficial prices; illicit trading was very prev- 
alent, however, and actual prices were 
much higher. An official estimate by 
Professor Cassel gives the increase in food 
cost at 500 per cent above pre-war prices. 
At the time of the armistice wages had 
increased by 141 per cent for men and 164 
per cent for women employed in industry. 
A recent estimate by a competent author- 
ity is that in the towns the hourly rate of 
wages has risen by 200 per cent, but week- 
ly earnings have risen only 132 per cent 
(possibly the result of the reduction in 
hours). For Greater Berlin, the same au- 
thority gives the increase in the rate per 
hour as 250 per cent, whereas weekly 
earnings have risen by 300 per cent. In 
any case, the increase is considerably less 
than the estimated rise in prices given 
above 

“Sweden—Food prices (together with 
lighting material and fuel) are officially 
estimated as having increased by 230 per 
cent at the end of 1918, the figure falling 
to 207 per cent at the end of 1919. No 
official estimate of the increase in money 
wages is available since the end of 1918, 
when it was 114 per cent; it is probably 
higher now 

“Italy—Up to April, 1919, the increase in 
food prices was 181 per cent. A more re- 
cent figure is available for the industrial 
city of Milan, where at the end of De- 
cember, 1919, the increase was 298 per 
cent Living has always been dear in 
Milan, and probably 240 per cent would 
represent the average rise in food prices 
thruout the country. In June, 1919, the 
increase in money was estimated 
at 183 per cent. It does not appear, there- 
fore, from the figures available that the 
Italian workers have succeeded in getting 
anything like the amount of increase in 
wages to compensate them for the in- 
creased cost of living There has been 
some increase since last June, but no re- 
liable data are available. 


wages 





State Mill and Elevator—It is announced 
that contracts have been let for the con- 
struction of a 1,600,000-bushel grain ele- 
vator and a 3,000-barrel daily capacity 
flour mill by the state of North Dakota. 
The guaranteed price for the two build- 
ings is $922,850, not including machinery 
and power. It is hoped that they may be 
compieted in time to handle the 1920 
wheat crop; but this seems doubtful. The 
elevator and mill will be constructed at 
Grand Forks. 
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To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Wallaces’ Farmer has been to me an 
ideal agricultural paper that I have al- 
ways held in high esteem. To me it has 
always fulfilled my ideal of what a good 
farm paper should be. Catering to farm- 
ers and stockmen of the great middle- 
west, people of many creeds and of dif- 
ferent political beliefs, it has heretofore 
clung to its consistent and legitimate field 
and lived up to its principles of “Good 
Farming, Clear Thinking and Right Liv- 
ing.’ and has very properly left the dis- 
cussion of political questions to the parti- 
san press. 

I was much surprised, therefore, to read 
in your issue of March 26th, in your lead- 
ing editorial entitled, ‘‘The Treaty De- 
feated,”’ an attack on President Wilson 
and his League of Nations policy that is 
in my opinion so manifestly unfair and 
prejudiced in tgne that it entitles Wal- 
laces’ Farmer to a front seat in the G. 
Oo. P. band-wagon, and causes me to sug- 
gest that the words “Clear Thinking” in 
your slogan should be modified some- 
what. This is a political movement pure 
and simple, calculated to cast discredit 
upon Mr. Wilson and his administration, 
by the republicans and a few disgruntled 
democrats. You certainly were correct 
when you stated that, “This will be a 
great disappointment to the entire world. 
[t places the United States in a humiliat- 
ing position. We were the moving foree 


for the League of Nations Righteen 
months ago we were looked up to with 
admiration and affection by all peoples; 


now we are generally regarded with scorn 
and distrust, by many nations with con- 
tempt and hatred. We talked much but 
failed to act’; and, “It is a sorry mess 
all around and will complicate our busi- 
ness dealings with other countries.” 

The silly and absurd claim that Presi- 
dent Wilson is responsible for defeating 
the ratification of the peace treaty and 
League of Nations covenant is so ridicu- 
lously false that it fools no intelligent 
person. It is true that he objected to 
certain reservations, and rightly so, be- 
cause, as he very clearly stated in his 
recent letter to Senator Hitchcock, of 
Nebraska: “I am sorry to say that the 
reservations that have come under my 
notice are almost without exception not 
interpretations to which it is proposed to 
attach them, but in effect nullifications.. 
of those articles. Any reservations which 
seek to deprive the League of Nations of 
the force of Article 10 cut at the very 
heart and life of the covenant itself. Any 
League of Nations which does not guar- 
antee as a matter of incontestable right 
the political independence and integrity of 
each of its members might be hardly more 
than a scrap of paper. Either we should 
enter the league fearlessly, accepting the 
responsibility and not fearing the role of 
leadership which we now enjoy. contribut- 
ing our efforts toward a just and perma- 
nent peace, or we should retire as grace- 
fully as possible from the great concert 
of powers by which the world was saved.” 

This sounds like good doctrine to me, 
but it seems now that some are willing to 
retire not gracefully but as a nation of 
cowardly, insincere hypocrites that in- 
dulged in much high-sounding talk about 
“saving the world for democracy,” etc., 
that they didn't really mean. I am writ- 
ing you this not intending to be offensive 
or disrespectful, or to attempt to dictate 
to you your policies political or otherwise, 
but to let you know that Wallaces’ Farm- 
er has many readers who can not agree 
with you in the position you have taken, 
and who prefer to read an agricultural 
paper free from political prejudice.— 
Woodson McCoy, Johnson County, Kansas, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to write you a few words of ap- 
preciation, and especially so since read- 
ing several letters in the Farmer fast 
week, in one of which you ask why do 
people penalize the paper that follows the 


policy they approve. I think these are 
the “good Lord good devil’ kind whe 
haven’t backbone enough to say no to 


anyone. I approve the pay-in-advance 
policy and refuse to take any periodical 
that does not stop when the time is out. 
Our whole family reads the Farmer, and 
as we have a life subscription you know 
we think it the best of any of the farm 
papers. There seems to be but little 
chance to increase the circulation in this 
vicinity, as all our near neighbors take 
it now. We in this vicinity heartily ap- 
prove your stand in regard to Hoover as 
a candidate for the presidency. He is no 
friend of the farmer.—W. O. Kenagy, 
Page County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As I see things, Wallaces’ Farmer cers 
tainly has dealt with our farm, city and 
national problems in the most sane and 
liberal manner of any of the papers or 
magazines that have come into my ahnds. 
I want you to know that I for one appre- 
ciate the stand you have taken, and which 
so many others seem to fear to take lest 
they might not gain popularity with what- 
ever faction may come into power.—J. M. 
Stewart, Arkansas. 
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Cedar Rapids, lowa, June 3 
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48 LOTS—ALL FEMALES 


21 BLACGKBIRDS 
23 ERIGAS 


The Blackbirds are nearly all of 
the Ballindalloch 4th and 
Blackcap branches 











The Trojan Ericas Gomprise 
20 Enchantress and 3 Eisas 





This is a top selection from Clear Brook herd, comprising 
a grand collection of breeding matrons of uniform type that 
is ideal, and backed by the right kind of ancestry, repre- 
senting the best families and best sires of the breed. 

It is an all female offering, most of which are young cows 
that will have calves shortly after the sale. They are bred 
to Evolution E, selected as a calf at the top price ($2,600) of 
the Escher & Dalgetty sale, to follow such noted sires as 
Ethan Eric and Bocas, the latter a production of Clear 
Brook herd and from an Ethan Eric dam. Evolution has 
not only developed well, but has proved a very satisfactory 
breeder also, and his get will make up the Clear Brook show 
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EVOLUTION E, the Superb Double Enchantress Trojan Erica Bull at Head of 
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Four Cows, Products of Clear Brook. 


herd this fall, showing in get of sire, young herd and calf 
herd classes. The offering includes some of the most valu- 
able breeding matrons in the herd and their descendants. 


Clear Brook Herd. 


Among the Enchantress attractions are Envito of Clear- 
brook 3d and Envito of C. 2d, by Ethan Eric; dam Envito 
by Imp. Prince Ito. A daughter of Envito 3d will be in the 
show herd. 

Eldorine 3d, bred to Enlate. Her sire is Brookside 
Eclipse and her dam, Eldorine by Partheon. Also Elda of 
Clearbrook, another of the good Eldorines. Eota, one of 
the best to go in any sale. Sire, Oakville Dean and dam, 
Erica 1ith of Keillor Park. Two daughters of Eota are in 
the sale also. 

Elina E, by Imp. Eston of Eshot, and out of Elina, the 
dam of Elgon. Also her daughter Enola B with a heifer 
calf at foot. 

Ealeva, by Imp. Eurotas of Finlarig, is one of the choice 
Eisas included. Her bull calf will be in the show herd, and 
her extra good, thick two-year-old danghter. 

Egula, by Balboa B., isin the sale. Also Erica McHenry 
33d, a daughter of Erva 7th, one of the good cows in the 
Escher herd; and Ebella 2d, by Imp. Earl Eric of Bal. 

The Blackbirds include Blackcap McHenry 99th, a 
Blackcap by Baden Lad. She is No. 1 of the catalog. 

Black Ada (4th branch), a twin with Black Ida, sired by 
Equalize and dam Blackbird Lola, by the champion 10th 
Laird of Estill, by the celebrated champion Gay Lad. The 
granddam is Blackbird of Denison 3ist, that was a cham- 
pion in the E. T. Davis show herd, winning over Blackbird 
24th. Four descendants of Black Ada are included, one of 
them Blackbird Ada; an extra good daughter of Elgin Eric 2d. 
Also Blackbird of Ballindalloch, a Ballindalloch daughter 
of Prince Ito, and her dam is Imp. Black Enamel. Several 
of her descendants are in the sale, and other choice ones, 
including Blackcap Lady 7th, a Blackcap, and Blackbird 
Lady 1iith, a 4th branch, by Black Woodlawn, and dam 
Blackbird 23d, full sister to the champion Blackbird 26th. 


For real breeding cows and heifers, the dependable kind, 
showing marked effeminity and breed 
character, come to this sale 


Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Cooper, Kiely, Brock and Fagin, Auctioneers. 


BISHOP, 


Attention is called to Emory Lee's sale at Avoca, Iowa, June 2, and C. W. Lindgren, Ida Grove, June 4. 


H. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
E. T. Davis, Angus Association Representative. 


WELLMAN, IOWA 
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University Herd Tuberculesis Free—The 
herd of beef cattle owned by the Univer- 
gity of Missouri and consisting of 73 head 
ef cows, steers and bulls over six months 
of age. of the Aberdeen Angus, Hereford 
and Shorthorn breeds, is the second tuber- 
eulosis-free accredited herd in the state 
of Missouri. This herd passed the final 
test which placed it upon the accredited 
herd list on February 15, 1920. 


Another Duroc Breeders’ Association 
fFormed—A Duroc Jersey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, open to ali followers of the breed 
in southwestern Missouri, was organized 
in Newton county with eighteen members, 
eleven of whom are charter members. The 
association has set out to find one of the 
best boars, and will bring into the county 
new blood thru other breeding stock. The 
association is considering plans for back- 
jing 2 junior Duroc breeders’ association 
in the county. 


$15,000 for Ayrshire Sire—Auchenbrain 
Toreador, a four-year-old Ayrshire sire, 
imported from Scotland a few weeks ago 
by Alta Crest Farms, of Spencer, Mass., 
was sold March 30th to Captain A. Henry 
Higginson, South Lincoln, Mass., for a 
new world record price of $15,000. The 
previous record price for an Ayrshire was 
1,780 guineas ($9,078), paid for Hobsland 
Mendel, a yearling, sold at the Hobsland 
gale in Scotland a few weeks ago. 


Berkshire Secretary—Increased business 
has necessitated dividing the work in the 
secretary’s office of the American Berk- 
shire Association, at Springfield, Ill., and 
the directors at a recent meeting elected 
James E. Downing field secretary to take 
charge of the activities outside. His head- 
quarters will be in Springfield. 


Horse Prizes Offered for lowa State Fair 


—The Iowa State Fair, which is to be 
held August 25th to September 3d, will 
have $28,000 offered in prizes. The pre- 


mium list gives $3,465 to the Percherons, 
including futurity; $2,565 to the Clydes- 
daies. including futurity; $2,565 te the 
English Shires, including futurity; $2,965 
to the Belgians, including futurity; $4,750 
to saddle horses and also varying sums 
te ponies, tandems, mules and geldings 
All entries must be in before August 2d, 
and the date for computing age is placed 
at January Ist. 


Saline County, Missouri, Breeders’ Or- 
ganize—A meeting was held at Marshall, 
Saline county, Missouri, at which eleven 
breeds of pure-bred live stock were rep- 


resented. A constitution was adopted and 
the dues fixed at $2.50 till August Ist, at 
which time the annual meeting will be 
held. Eli J. Daniels, of Gilliam, was elect- 


ed president: C. J. Irvine, of Marshall, 
vice-president; while Asbury Roberts, the 
county agent, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Hampshires Have Remarkable Year— 
Advices received from the American 
Hampshire Swine Record Association in- 
dicate by far the most successful year of 
their career. With the close of the 1920 
winter and spring sales it was found that 
the sale average was $572. One reason 
for the high average was because of the 
extraordinarily smal!l number of sales av- 
eraging less than $100. This has been the 
most successful year in the history of the 
Hampshire breed. 


Nebraska Breeder Receives Large Order 
-Mr. H. L. McKelvie, of Clay county, 
Nebraska, recently received what is con- 
Sidered one of the largest orders for a 
single shipment of pure-bred hogs ever 
feceived by a Nebraska breeder. The 
County agent of Caldwell county, Texas, 
Ordered 87 head of July and September 
gilts. These gilts are to be used in boys’ 
and girls’ pig club work. 


Duroc Men Active in Monroe County, 
lowa—The breeders of the Duroc Jersey 
hogs in Monroe county, Iowa, have been 
Organized during the past year and have 
Met with good success An old garage 
Was converted into a sales pavilion, and 
Proved of considerable benefit on the day 


of the sale, altho it was not large enough 
to a mmodate the crowd. Plans are 
already being made for next fall's sales 


Hampshire Association Holds Sale—The 


Hampshire Association of Van Buren 
coun Iowa, offered 42 head at a sale, 
&ad according to reports they had a very 
Successful offering. Most of the best in- 
Givi S remained in the county, altho 
&humber of head were shipped to sur- 
Tou ¢ states. The forty-two head av- 


era. $252. 
Imports $24,000 Bull—Quite a flurry has 
R created in the ranks of Angus ad- 
news that one of the best 
available in Scotland has 
am vught by Dr. J. I. Huggins, of Ten- 
OS 2 Dr. Huggins is the man who 
°wned Idolmere, grand champion at the 
International. Idolmere burned in 


Mirers by the 
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a train wreck. The purchase price of 
Perinthin, the two-year-old bull from 
Scotland, is said te be 24,000, and he will 
be brought to America to head the Hug- 
gins herd. 





Live Stock Directory in Fremont Coun- 
ty, lowa—The pure-bred breeders of Fre- 
mont county, Iowa, have been active in 
preparing a Fremont county pure-bred 
live stock directory. This directory has 
been mailed to every county in Iowa and 
surrounding states. Altogether there are 
about fifty breeders in Fremont county 
enrolled in the association. 


Sale Pavilion at Galesburg, !1.—The 
Breeders’ Association of Knox County, 
Illinois has purchased a plot of land in the 
business district of Galesburg. The prop- 
erty is located but a short distance from 
the station and one of the hotels. and has 
trackage on the C., B. & Q. railroad. A 
company capitalized at $50,000 has been 
organized for the purpose of building a 
sale pavilion on the property. The build- 
ing which is planned will be available not 
only for sales of all kinds of live stock, 
but for stock shows and expositions, con- 
ventions, institute meetings, corn shows 
and other purposes. It is possible that the 
Farm Bureau also may make headquar- 
ters in the building. Breeders from at 
least seven counties will be represented, 
and the business men of Galesburg are 
also codperating. 


Meeting of National Association of 
Swine Records—At the meeting of the 
National Association of Swine Records, 
held at Peoria, Iil., recently, the proposed 
view herd of hogs to be sent to South 
America received considerable discussion 
The secretaries of the various breed as- 
sociations reported the attitude of their 
associations regarding the proposition. 
The American and National Associations 
of Durocs, the National Spotted Poland 
China Association and the American Po- 
land China Record Association are com- 
mitted to the proposition, while the Tam- 
worth Association, the American Berk- 
shire Association and the Hampshire 
Swine Record Association could not prom- 
ise definitely that they would be in be- 
cause no action by the associations had 
been taken. However, it is practically as- 
sured that they will back up the idea. The 
question of expense money raised some 
question, but all the associations thought 
that they would be able to get the $2,000 
necessary by the first of June. 


Shorthorn Appropriations for 1920—In 
any part of the United States the Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Breeders’ Association will 
offer prizes varying according to the size 
of the local clubs. The prize will be equiv- 
alent to $1 for every head in the club, and 
will be offered according to rules laid 
down by the local manager of the club. 
An additional championship prize of $10 
will be offered, the champion to be deter- 
mined by the club manager. Ten thou- 
sand dollars has been set aside for county 
fair awards, and county fair secretaries 
desiring to avail themselves of a portion 
of this appropriation should make appli- 
cation to the American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, 13 Dexter Park, Chicago, 
tii. There will be $150,000 appropriated 
by the Shorthorn association. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association—At a 
special meeting of the board of directors 
it was decided to hold the forty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association and also the national sale at 
Springfield, Mass., on June 9th and 10th, 
instead of at Chicago. The change was 
made necessary on account of the national 
republican convention, which is to 
held in Chicago the week of June 7th. 


lowa State Fair Premiums—Premium 
lists to be offered at the Iowa State Fair 
have been published for the boys’ and 
girls’ club work and also the horses, 
ponies and mules. It is estimated that 
there will be $28,205 offered in cash pre- 
miums for the horses, ponies and mules 
alone. The entries will close Monday, 
August 2d. Cash prizes to the amount of 
$7,195.50 are offered in special classes for 
Iowa boys’ and girls’ club work. Those 
who are interested in the various premium 
lists and rules for entry may secure copies 
from A. R. Corey, secretary of the Iowa 
State Fair and Exposition, Des Moines, 
Iowa, or F. P. Reed, superintendent of 
boys’ and girls’ club work, Ames, Iowa. 


Duroc Jersey Futurity Shows—If twenty 
Duroc Jersey breeders nominate their 
herds, the National Duroc Jersey Record 
Association will promote a futurity with 
a purse of $400, while if ten nominate, the 
purse will be $200. State futurities are 
being promoted with an $800 purse in case 
thirty herds have been nominated. Infor- 
mation may be obtained from the futurity 
department of the National Duroc Jersey 
Record Association, of Peoria, IL 


Shelby County, Ohio, Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation—The annual meeting of the Shelby 
County, Ohio, Breeders’ Association was 
held recently. The object of this associa- 
tion is to promote and protect the breed- 
ing of pure-bred stock in Shelby county. 
The officers elected for 1920 were; Har- 








vey Hoewischer, president; Roy Van Dine, 
vice-president; R. W. Munger, secretary; 
F. M. Carpenter, treasurer. 


Farm Labor Situation 


The Missouri codperative crop report- 
ing service lately asked 1,400 farmers 
scattered thru the 114 counties of the 
state about the farm labor and farm pro- 
duction situation for 1920. The following 
is a summary of the twelve counties of 
the north-central crop reporting district: 

Adair—Give the farmer a fair and sta- 
ble market for his products, and labor 
conditions on the farm will take care of 
themselves. 

Carrolli—Set a price for farm products 
so the farmer can compete with other in- 
dustries in wages and hours, or lower the 
cost of things the farmer has to buy. Or- 
ganized labor has wages so high and hours 
so short that farm hands will not stay on 
the farm. 

Chariton—Have some uniformity in the 
wages paid in the farm industry and in 
other industries. Laborers are not scarce, 
but labor is. 

Grundy—Stop the strikes, and give the 
farm laborer equal pay with other labor. 
The farmer has to pay too high and sell 
too low. 

Linn—Plenty of good 
able prices. 
ucts and 
vocations 
day in order 
in all lines. 

Livingston—Farmers should strike for 
a six-hour day and starve the city folks 
out onto the farms. 

Macon—A _ shorter day and a plan 
whereby the farmer can sell his crop right 
and will not be compelled to sell at a loss, 
or ask the hired man to work three or 
four hours extra. 

Mercer—Lengthen instead of shorten 
the day for all work except that on farms, 
because the farmer now works twelve to 
sixteen hours per day, while the majority 
of other laborers work from six to eight. 
The thing needed most is organization. 
Too many are now working against the 
farmer 

Putnam—Sow land to grass and 
stock harvest it. Keep more in grass to 
use as pasture and raise more cattle. 

Randolph—Make a ten and twelve-hour 
day on public work, the mines, railroad 
shops and all other industries. That will 
also cut the high cost of living. Laborers 





tools at reason- 
Good prices for farm prod- 
even in the factories Other 
forced to work ten hours a 
to have greater production 


let the 


would not have so much time to spend 
what they make. 
Schuyler—Educate the boys and girls 


to stay on the farm by giving them an 
interest in it and making farm life pleas- 


ant and comfortable, and induce them to 
stay away from the towns and cities. 
More improved farm machinery. 


Sullivan—aA well-directed effort to show 
people the desirable features of farm life. 
An agricultural education made possible 
in the common schools 


‘A Deep Well 


The deepest well in the United States, 
according to the Scientific American, is 
located on the farm of a Mr. Lake, in 
West Virginia. This well is about a mile 
and a haif deep, or about ten times as 
deep as the Woolworth Building is high. 
The total cost of drilling this well was 
$29,000. The purposes of the drilling are 
largely scientific. For instance, they find 
that the deeper the well, the higher the 
temperature. At a depth of 100 feet, the 
temperature is about 55 degrees, and from 
then on it gradually rises, until at one 
and a half miles in depth the temperature 
is about 169 degrees. The expectation is 
that at 10,000 feet in depth the tempera- 
ture would be 212 degrees, or boiling. Ev- 
idently there is a vast reserve supply of 
heat in the interior of the earth. 

In boring this deep well, they used a 
casing thirteen inches in diameter for a 
depth of 235 feet, then a casing ten inches 
in diameter for another 680 feet, then a 
casing eight and a quarter inches in diam- 
eter for 2,100 feet. The remainder of the 
well, which is six and five-eighths inches 
in diameter, has no casing whatsoever. 
The drills used in boring these deep wells 
weigh from one to two tons each. 








Cats as Wet Nurses—There are tricks in 
all trades, but this one of imposing on a 
perfectly honest tabby, taking her kittens 
from her and making her act as foster- 
mother to a lot of baby foxes seems the 
limit. N. H. Bacon, president of the 
New York Fur Auction Sales Corporation, 
is given as authority for the statements 
made herein. It appears that some fur 
people, in their desire to meet the public 
demand for the much prized pelt of the 
silver fox, established a fox farm in 
northern New York. There may be other 
such enterprises; probably there are, for 
if they bring results, they bring them big. 
The silver fox is rare; also he is difficult 
to catch, for ordinarily he roams far 
north. Much was expected of this silver 
fox farm, but it soon was discovered that 
the female silver foxes resented the hand- 
ling of their litters by the attendants, and 
to prevent it they hid the young in queer 
places. The fox is noted for craft. The 





mother fox is 2 marvel in this respect. 





She can burrow into the earth and hide 
her young so cleverly that it is extreme- 
ly difficult for man to find them. And 
she will leave them and let them die, or 
even kill them, rather than permit man 
to meddle with them. The farm people 
lost various litters in this way. Then they 
started to play a “foxy” trick on the 
mother fox. They rented cats that had 
just had kittens and they took the baby 
foxes from the mother fox and put the 
mother cat on the job as wet nurse for 
the little foxes. The tabbies don't seem 
to mind in the least. A cat has scant 
sentiment naturally. What is done with 
the cat’s kittens is not stated, and no- 
body seems to care.—Commerce and Fin- 
ance. 


Money for Cattle Deais—The Kansas 
Live Stock Association, at a recent meet- 
ing, adopted resolutions demanding more 
generous credit for handling cattle deals. 
The resolution recites that there seems 
to be little difficulty in getting money for 
unnecessary enterprises of various sorts, 
but a great deal of difficulty in getting 
money to carry on cattle grazing and 
feeding. The resolution demands that the 
federal reserve banking board provide at 
once a feasible. plan by which the live 
stock industry may be so cared for that 
adequate meat production be made pos- 
sible for the coming year, by extending 
sufficient credit to that industry at rea- 
sonable rates of interest. Perhaps some 
eattle feeders may be just as weil off if 
they are not able to borrow as much mon- 
ey as they have borrowed in times past 
for the purpose of feeding cattle. 


Sound Investments—The Treasury De- 
partment is putting out a series of sav- 
ings certificates which will run to Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, and which, if bought now and 
held to maturity, will net the investor 44 
per cent. They differ from Liberty bonds 
in that they can be cashed at any time 
after purchase for their full face value 
plus interest at the rate of 3 per cent. The 
limit which one person may buy is $1,000, 
but each member of the family may pur- 
chase up to this limit. War savings cer- 
tificates may be exchanged for these trea- 
sury savings certificates in denominations 
of $100. There is no bother collecting in- 
terest. A $100 certificate can be bought 
during the month of April for $83. On 
January 1, 1925, it will be redeemed for 
$100. Purchases of these certificates can 
be arranged thru your local bank. 





Montana Cattle—Montana cattle herds 
were broken up and widely scattered be- 
cause of the drouth during the summer 
and fall of last year, according to a recent 
bulletin issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. A total of 641,337 cattle and 
calves were shipped out of Montana dur- 
ing 1919, an increase of 234,992 head, or 
57 per cent, as compared with the output 
of the previous year. Compared with the 
previous ten-year average, cattle and calf 
shipments from Montana during 1919 
showed an increase of 171 per cent. This 
big increase in shipments represents, in a 
large measure, a serious drain upon the 
state’s cattle supply, as the number 
moved out was within 571,000 of the total 
number of cattle in the state, based upon 
census figures. 


Ninety-one Tractors on Seventy-five 
Farms—A recent survey made by farmers 
at Towanda, Ill, shows that there are 
ninety-one tractors on seventy-five farms 
within a radius of five miles of Towanda. 
It was estimated that when niost of these 
tractors are being operated they will con- 
sume 2,000 gallons of gasoline and kero- 
sene daily. It is believed that there are 
more tractors in the vicinity of Towanda 
than in any community of the same size 
in the county. Fall plowing is more gen- 
erally practiced there than in many com- 
munities, about a third of all plowing be- 
ing done in the fall. 


Canada Gets Kansas Hay—Canada is 
buying hay on the Kansas City market. 
Owing to the severity of the season in 
Canada, owners of live stock in the Do- 
minion are finding it necessary to go as 
far south as Kansas City for hay. The 
Dominion government has removed all 
import duties for the benefit of the stock- 
men who must have the forage. During 
the period of the war, Canada sold hay 
to Kansas City dealers to help fill United 
States army contracts. Purchases, how- 
ever, were never before made on this mar- 
ket for shipment to Canada. 


Foot and Mouth Disease Stamped Out in 
England—About seven months ago foot 
and mouth disease broke out in England, 
and in their efforts to stamp out the dis- 
ease the government slaughtered hundreds 
of cattle. For a time things looked pretty 
black for the British pure-bred man, but 
finally, early in April, the disease was al- 
together stamped out. At the present 
time Great Britain and the United States 





are among the very few cattle countries 
that are altogether free from this very 
contagious disease 

New Oats Price Record—Oats on the 
Chicago market recently made a price ree- 
ord for all time when they sold for $L.17 


a bushel, 
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AUCTIONEERS. 


Make Money — Be an 
AUCTIONEER 


Missouri Auction School, the largest Auction 
School in the world. Four weeks course fits you to 
make big money. Col. A. W.Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 
made $1000 one day;Col. E. Walters,Skedee, Okla., 
made $1746 one day. If you want $50 to$100 a day 
write today for free 67-page annual and read the 
stories of successes made by our graduates. 
Simply send name--let us tell you how to bea 
Successful and Prosperous Auctioneer. W. B. 
CARPENTER, Pres., Missouri Auction School, 
Dept. W, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


IOWA AUCTION SCHOOL 


Greatest Auction School on Earth. Learn to be an 
auctioneer—we teach practical auctioneering. Next 
term begins Monday, September 6th, and comprises 
four weeks. In our schoo! you learn to sell by actual 
practice on real live stock in a Twenty Thousand 
Dollar sale pavilion. We guarantee to teach you the 
profession or refund your money. Write for catalog 
at once, and plan to prepare yourself to earn from 
$50.00 to $150.00 and up perday. Enroll early as pos- 
sible. Address LOUIS A. WI ON, National 
Eive Stock Auctioneer, Logan, lowa. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 

independent with no capital invested. Every branch 

of the business taught. rite today forfree cat- 

alog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. L. HULL, 


AUCTIONEER. 

Iam now making up my dates for 
the winter and spring seasons. 

Satisfactory handling of auctions in 
the past has in every instance 
brought me re-bookings from the 
breeders for whom I have worked. 

g.wL. BULL, 

420 Valley Nations! Bank Bidg., GES MOINES, IA. 


Elbridge F. May 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Thoroughly versed in pedigrees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR RATES and OPEX DATES 
CINCINNATI, IOWA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Many years experience with registered stock, and 
Well posted on pedigree and values. 
Write me when you decide on your next sale 


FRANK GETTLE 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
GOODLAND, KANSAS 


Write or wire early for dates 
live Stock 


B. E. Benson suctioneer 


SHELDON, 1OWA 


J. L. McILRATH, GRINNELL, 1OWA 


We make a specialty of conducting 
roy live stock sales. 
Our services as an «uctioneer are at your disposal. 
Fifteen years of experience. For reference, ask 
anyone who Knows us. 


R. E. MILLER 
Parebred Livestock 
AUCTIONEER 


BLANCHARD, IOWA 


JOE SHAVER, Auctioneer 


Experience as a breeder, feldman and Salesman. 


2681 Newpert Ave., Write early 
OMAHA, NEB. for dates. 












































Pare Bred 














Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
2112 Farnam Street, Davenport, lowa 


Teaches Livestock, Real Estate and Farm sales to 
beginners and estsbiish auctioneers. You learn at 
home. Students now selling in 22 states. Write today. 

AUCTIONEER 


W. M. PUTMAN ““accTioneER 


I. E. STICK ELMAN you phate 
CLARINDA, IOWA ence in conducting public 
cee ea ane, Manatee auctions of al! kinds. 





Tecumech, Nebraska 








H. A, MURRAY, ‘Auctioneer, Waverly, lowa, 


1 offer you sixteen years experience of successful 
selling at public auction sales. Write me for dates 








A. W. THOMPSON 


Pure bred stock sales or real estate sales successfully 
conducted. Address ork, Nebraska. 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of Shropshire sheep and Hereford cattie, 
t. Pleasant, Iowa. 


W.G. KRASCHE 


When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 














LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marian, iowa 











North lowa 








Herefords 








MASON CITY, IOWA, 
Wednesday, May 26 1920 


i 








60 Head, Gows, Heifers, Bulls 60 





herd bulls. 
sire. 


About half of the females have calves at foot by Stand- 
ard 4th, King Standard, Maples Lad 12I1st, Bright Glory, 
Prince Lad, Jr. and other good sires. 


Many cows and heifers close to calving to the same 
A useful lot of young bulls by these same 


Never have we offered a more useful lot of cattle. They 
are the kind that will go on and make good. 


Sale will be held on Fair Grounds in Mason City. 
Write for catalog 


ROY F. O’DONNELL, Mgr. 


Mason Gity, lowa 


Aucts.: Gartin, Murphy and Miller. 
Z. R. Mills, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 

















Attention is called to the following sales the same week 


May 27, Hyman Bros, Hull, Iowa. Sale at Sioux City, Ia. 
May 28, Ferguson Brothers, 


May 29, Chizek & Son, Canby, Minn. 


Canby, Minnesota. 














DUROC JERSEYJ. 




















Holstein Registrations and 
Transfers indicate Great 
Prosperity 


The total number of purebred Holstein- 
Friesian cattle imported from Holland 
was 7,752, and from these have sprung 
all the purebred Holsteins in the United 
States and Canada, as well as the num- 
bers exported to Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, Mexico and elsewhere. The 
Herd-Book of The Holstein-Friesian As. 
sociation shows a total of 783,427 regis- 
trations and that of Canada 100,725. The 
transfer record indicates a state of de- 
mand, and it is of interest to know that 
in 1918, 94,465 transfers were recorded. 

Europe will look to America to replace 
her breeding stock depleted by the war, 
and values of American Holsteins wil] 
make substantial advances. 

Know the Holstein facts from our 
various booklets. Send for them today 
and become a Holstein breeder or owner, 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
239 Hudson Street 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


ities: Se OS a 
HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY CALVES 


Six Weeks Old, Elther Sex, $30.00 
Express Paid 









W. F. GERLACH, Palmyra, Wis. 


Ae ea CE ce 
H'¢$2 grade Holstein calves—I can sell you the 

finest heifer and bull calves from the best 
droves in this ceunty, $17.50 to $22.50 each, f. o. b. 
Gilberts. Emil Anderson, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, Il). 





4 CARLOADS of large, heavy milk producing 
Holstein cows and heifers. Farmers’ prices. A 
few heifer and male calves. J. A. Clark, Gilberts, Il). 





TAM WORTHS. 


GEDAR CREST AGAIN OFFERS 
TAMWORTH 
BREEDING STOCK 
Prices reasonable on 
stock from the pio- 
neer herd in south- 
west Iowa. Inquiries 
promptly answered. 
J. B. MACKOY 
Farragut. ta. 




















Who Says Greatest Sensation Orion 





isn’t the biggest junior 
yearling son of Great 
Orion Sensation? 

Why shouldn't he be? 
His dam, Glenwood 
Model Girl 2, Ie by a 
litter mate to Grand 
Model's Challenger. 

190 Spring pigs, 100 by 
Greatest Bensation 
Orion. They are some 
pigs. They are from our 

ant sows. 19 by Royal 

athfinder, 12 by Sen- 
sation Jr., the world’s 
champion pig. Others 
by Big Bone Sensation 
and Greatest Pathfinder. 

Visit us. Get tn line 
with the big popular 
Duroc. Herd numbers 
300, 


B.C. Marts & Son 











Hampton, lowa 








: GREATEST SENSATION ORION, B C. Marts & Son. Hampton, 




















MORSES AND JACKS. 





CHESTER WHITES. 


summer boars, 250 to 30 
FIVE Chester White pe nce hae bei 
yearlings $85 each. October and November boars 6% 
and$50. EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, la. 








W. August boars, gilts bred to Myers Mode! boar 
Je for August pigs, wt. 200 pounds, $50.00 to 860.00, 
Cc.O.D. Photo. Bert A. Randell, Keosauqua, lows. 








The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the ‘‘Handy” 
Mecord. Contains blanks for 100 mares: fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, bound in cloth covers. Just fits the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each. Send orders to WALLACES' 
FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 














OUR PRINTING 
PLATES GET YOU 


THE MONEY 
AND SERVICE COMPANY 
Waterloo, lowa 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Fancy Stock Engravings for Hich 
Class Sales Catalogs.and Circulars 











fore the breeding season opens. 
and see us. 
high 





coming to our barns to see them. 


Cows with calf; Young Bulls for sale. 


BIG JACK SALE 


Until all are sold, we are now offering all of our Big 
Registered Mammoth Jacks on special sale, 

We have far too many Jacks on hand for this time of the year and they must go be- 
Now, if you want a highfclass Jack, write to us or come 
We have them here weighing up to 1,400 pounds and standing up to 16 hands 
We are showing the largest and best lot of Jacks to be found in the state. 
If you do not find our Jacks as represented we will pay your car fare and expenses in 
Everything guaranteed to be breeders. 
see us, get our prices and compare them with others. We can save you money. 
big Stallions and Mares for sale, while they last,at from $300 up. 
Frank P. Sheklieton & Sons, Chickasaw Co.. Lawler, Ia. 


Now don't buy a Jack until you 





; We also have a fine lot of 
Can spare some Registered Shorthorn | 











oS 





will find one to bis Iiking. 
one car yearlings. 


iL. W. HOYT, 








| 40 Mammoth Jacks and 30 Jennets For Saie 


i FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED 
>: Champion jacks and jennets at I)linois State Fair in 1919, along with other 
big. rugged jacks, are in my barns at all times. 
represent the best blood lines Known to jack breeding. 


Sixteen miles east of Mannibal, Mo., on the Wabash R. R. 


These jacks and jennets 
The best buyer 


No better jacks live than I offer you. Also 


BARRY, Pike Co., ILLINOIS 











FOR SALE 

Two Percheron stallions, 2 years old, by Jalap. One 
Belgian stallion. 2 years old, by Alfred de Bree Eyck. 
One ton Percheron mare in foal to Jalap, 7 years old. 
Hampshire, Oxford, Shropshire and Southdown rams. 
Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, Chester White, Berk- 
ebire and Tamworth spring pigs. Two Aberdeen- 
Angus yearling bulls. FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Iowa State College, Ames, lows, 


=onsus. | 


Og a> Belgian Stallions—We are offer- 
ing stallions of our own production, al! tried 
horses, two to four years old, and weighing over a 
ton, and some that will finish at 2400 Ibs. Roans, 
sorrels and bays, from imported stock. Fully guar- 
anteed. They will do you good, and we invite in- 
spection, CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville, lowa. 




















IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 


By Tuoxrntow W. Bureess 


The delightful children's stories which are 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained in book form, well printed and {!)us- 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 20 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks. 


No. 1. Old Mother West Wind 

No. 2. Mother West Wind’s Children 

No. 3. Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
No. 4. Mother West Wind's Neighbors | 
No. 5. Mother West Wind “Why” Stories 
No. 6. Mother West Wind “How” Stories 
No. 7. Mother West Wind “When” Stories 


These charming anima! stories are education? 
as well as entertaining and are adapted for rese 
ing to children of all ages, who sre fascinst 
by the wonderful adventures of the birds sn¢ 
little anima)! friends of Old Mother Nature 

Fine Christmas Presents 

Why not let these books solve the Cb 
gift problem for your young friends 
should be placed at once to insure delivery ° 
Christmas time. 


Price $1.20 Per Volume, Postpaid 
Send ail orders to 




















WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lows 
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J Fresh From the Country | 








IOWA. 
Guthrie County, (w) Iowa, April 26th.— 
Ha had very cold, rainy weather the 


Jast two weeks. Small grain slow in com- 


jag up. Everybody plowing for corn. No 
winter wheat in this vicinity; some spring 
wheat About 20 per cent decrease in 
number of sows bred for spring pigs, and 
about 80 per cent of a pig crop. Too 
many cold, cloudy days for young pigs 
Good milk cows sell as high as $175. Good, 
pig draft horses scarce and are selling 


hig The price of hogs is still ‘‘Hoover- 
ized.’ Corn, $1.40; oats, 80 cents; hay, 
$20 to $30; seed corn, $5 (tests show good 
germination in this locality); potatoes, 
“only’’ $6 per bushel, and scarce; cream, 


60 cents; eggs, 34 cents.—Guy Minnich. 


Fayette County, (ne) Iowa, April 30th. 
—We are having too much rain and cold. 
The pig crop will be short, and people 
are turning out stock on short grass be- 
cause of shortage of hay. Oats are all 
gown, and some coming up, with very 
little plowing done for corn.—S. C. Choate. 


Wapello County, (s) Iowa, April 26th.— 


In your issue of April 23d, I see people 
are complaining of seed corn. I had my 
daughter take 100 grains from 50 ears of 
corn that was in a crib in the barn. Nine- 
ty-six grains sprouted in the rag doll. We 
generally give it the single-ear test. Oats 
ere about 50 per cent sowed. Ground is 
wet and heavy. Raining today No spring 
plowing done except some sod Do not 
believe we have 75 per cent of a pig crop. 
—F. C. McClung. 

Mahaska County, (s) Iowa, April 26th.— 
Oats about all up. No spring wheat sown 
Fall wheat looks good; little thin Some 
are owing for corn. Some ground plowed 
last fall for corn. The ground is very 
wet Farm land values are very high 
the price is so high it looks like it might 
be watered a little, but the tile will take 
out some of the water. It sure helps, as 
it is very flat here. Prices are high, but 
that won’t let the eattle and hog men 
out whole. Mules are selling high. Horses 
sell well Chickens, butter and eggs 
bring good money.—R. W. Moore 

Wapello County, (s) Iowa, April 30th.— 
Still cold and wet. The most backward 
spring for many years. Even the grass 
won't grow. Not very much plowing done 
yet A normal acreage of oats has not 
been sown here There are almost no 
colts foaled as yet, and there will not be 
many There are scarcely any stallions 


in service in this locality this year.—G. L 
Fuller. 
Wapello County, 


(s) Iowa. April 30th.— 


Rain, rain, rain, for three solid weeks. 
The earth is soaked, and all creation 
seems to leak. About one-tenth of the 
eats sown Some say they are going to 
sow yet You can’t get corn at any 
price. Quite a bit scattered thru the coun- 
try. No hay here; can’t ship any in on 


account of the railroad strike. Cattle are 


not doing well on the wet grass. Pigs 
and lambs doing well. It rained about 
three inches in the last two weeks; get- 
ting serious here. No plowing done at all. 
—Jay Cohagan. 

O'Brien County, (nw) Iowa, April 30th. 
—Too much rain for field work. Small 


grain seeding not all finished at this date. 
No piowing for corn yet. Grass growing 
slowly. Feed is high and hay scarce. 
Corn, $1.50; oats, 90 cents. Spring crop of 
pigs below the average No colts in the 
Reighborhood that I know of. Weather 
hard on spring chicks All farmers very 
much disappointed on stock markets on 
account of strikes.—Simon Tjossem. 
Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, May 1 
—The month just closed has been one of 


Mean progress. Every advance in field 
work has been arrested by rain. Just 
about the time it would become suffi- 
cientiy dry for work—another deluge. 


Small grain sowed the first part of April 


Rot all up at this date, there being too 
much cloudy weather and low temperature 
to stimulate much growth. Only a small 
Percentage of corn ground plowed, which 


will delay corn planting until the last half 


of the month in general I believe the 
®utlook for the best kind of a crop this 
Year is seriously handicapped by a poor 
Soil condition resulting from a backward 


and wet spring.—Arthur Nelson. 
Page County, (sw) Iowa, April 25th.— 
Season the most backward since 1881. 


Very little ground prepared for corn. Pas- 


tures coming along finely. Oats are up. 
Winter wheat a fairly good stand; killed 
out in spots, especially on hilly ground 
Ground too wet to work. Five-inch rain 
fel week ago: ground badly washed.— 
Lenus Hagglund 

Linn County. (e) Iowa, April 29th.— 
Farmers away behind with spring work 
Eighty per cent of oats crop sown. About 
10 per cent of the corn ground plowed 
Small grain coming up slowly, but think 
€arly sowing is not hurt by the freezing 
Weather, Pig crop short 15 per cent 
mT will be a large crop of hay. but a 
Short crop of oats and corn Ground too 
Wet to plow at this date. Very little stock 
> feed, and grain high. Hay very scarce 


' not hurt.—E. S. Johnston 
Allamakee County, 
“Our 


(ne) Towa, May Ist 
town is located close to the junction 


| 
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of Allamakee, Winneshiek, Clayton and 
Fayette counties. April has been unusu- 
ally wet and cold. Small grain not quite 
finished seeding. Cold and wet season 
will put some ground out of the small 
grain class into corn. Wet ground has de- 
layed manure spreading and plowing for 


corn. Less wheat than during war times. 
Seed potatoes, $4 to $6 per bushel, and 
searce at any price, caused by dry Au- 
gust. Pastures and meadows looking 


god. Great complaint of small and feeble 
pigs in litters. Sometimes half of this 
type. They die in a few hours. Farm 
Bureau is developing in recent months. 
Creating increased interest in improved 
stock and poultry.—H. Williams. 

Sac County, (w) Iowa, April 30th.—April 
of 1920 has passed into history with much 
cold, cloudy, weit, chilly weather, very 
unfavorable to germinating or growing 
temperature. Potato seed is now $5 per 
bushel. We now have 90-cent oats the 
first time in our fifty-five years of farm- 
ing. oCrn is quoted here at $1.50 on local 
market, some 16 to 20 cents under the 
Chicago market.—D. Rininger. 

Henry County, (se) Iowa, April 27th.— 
The neighbors are not done sowing oats, 
and the weather is still rainy and cold. 
Ground still too wet. Not many spring 
pigs in this locality and no colts. Not any 
plowing done for corn yet.—A. E. Church. 


ILLINOIS. 


Pike County, (we) IIL, April 30th.—The 
season is about three weeks behind, and 


the oats are not all in the ground yet. 
Very little plowing done for corn, and 
none planted yet Wheat looking very 
good. Pastures coming slowly, owing to 


the cold weather. The snow and cold wave 
Easter Sunday did not kill the fruit here. 
—Frank Ball. 


MISSOURI. 
The weather is still cold and wet. Pas- 
tures are very short. There were not 
many oats sown. It is too wet for the 


oats that were put in. The winter wheat 
looks hard. Nearly the first of May, and 
no ground plowed for corn. The Farm 
Bureau is gaining ground. Corn, $1.75; 
oats, $1; eggs, 40 cents.—E. J. Watkins 

Webster County, (sc) Mo., May Iist.— 
The report for May ist will show wheat 
at 70 per cent, oats at 80 per cent, alfalfa 
at 85 per cent, clover at 90 per cent, pas- 
tures at 75 per cent. Weather still dry, 
but getting near normal on heat. The 
damage to fruit by the Easter freeze is 
not nearly as bad as reported. Cattle on 
grass mostly; feed very scarce, and prices 
almost prohibitive. Corn, 75 per cent 
planted.—J. C. Preston. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., May ist.—We 
have had an overabundance of moisture 
this spring, in consequence of which prac- 
tically no corn has been planted, and 
much plowing is yet to be done. Wheat 
prospects very poor.—W. S. Cotton 

Grund County, (nce) Mo., May 3d.— 
Rain, rain, rain! The most needed equip- 
ment on the farms this spring consists of 
fur coats, boats, life belts and deep-sea 
diving suits. It is even too wet to be 
good fishing. Practically no field work 
done in April, and a good rain last night 
will help to keep the ground moist for a 
while. When we are able to get into the 
fields we will be swamped with work.— 
Homer Chandler. 

Ralls County, (ne) Mo., May 34d.— 
Farm work about a month behind. Some 
early garden stuff planted. Not much 
plowing done yet. Ground very wet. I 
think the acreage will be reduced consid- 


erably. Young stock doing very well, con- 
sidering the cool, damp weather. No. 1 
alfalfa hay is selling for $50 per ton, when 


it can be had. Ata pure-bred cattle sale 
of Jerseys nearby the top cow brought 
$950, and was bought by a resident of the 
county. Wholesale price of cream for ice 
cream, $1 per gallon, and not enough to 
supply the demand. Hens, 27 cents: but- 
ter, 50 and 55 cents; eggs, 37 cents.—B. F. 
Daelhousen. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., April 29th.— 
Frost on the 28th. Soil cold and too wet 
to work properly. Potatoes planted some 
weeks ago are rotting. Many persons 
have not been able to plant up to this 
time. Very little corn planted In fact, 
very little plowing for corn as yet. Wheat 
has made some improvement, but the con- 
dition is low. Oats sowing not completed 
on account of too much moisture Very 
little gardening done. Pastures and mea- 
dows making fair growth. Grazing has 
just fairly started. All feeds scarce. Corn, 
$1.85; oats, 85 cents; hay, $25 to $35; 
cream, 63 cents; eggs. 35 cents; cattle, 
$12 down to $7.50; hogs, $13 to $13.50.— 
W. D. Wade. 


NEBRASKA. 

Nance County, (c) Neb., April 25th.— 
No field work at all has been possible dur- 
ing the last ten days. Farm help is very 
scarce and wages are quite high. The 
condition, however, is better now than in 
the forepart of the month. Seventy-five 
dollars a month seems to be the going 
wage for farm labor. and hard to get at 
that, because of the day labor in town, 
which pays quite high now. Grass and 
winter wheat are looking pretty good, 
due to abundance of rain. Our pig crop 
has been quite promising, altho some of 











the neighbors report that they are having 
rather poor luck. We have good sheds 
and took good care of our sows, which no 
doubt accounts for the good crop, Our 
cattle did finely also this spring, but due 
to the slump in prices it begins to look 
like we will do well to break even on them. 
I look for a better market in the near 





future, tho.—A. W. C. 
a 
MINNESOTA, 
Lyon County, (sw) Minn., April 30th.— 
The past two weeks have been rainy. 
Twenty-five per cent of the small grain 


still to be seeded. A big cut in the wheat 
acreage. Quite a bit of flax will be sown 
if seed can be obtained. Pastures are 
very late; just showing a little green this 
week. Feed of all kinds very scarce. The 
farmers that fed water grass hay have 
had a lot of trouble with their 
getting some kind of infection in their 
jaws. The early pig crop is very small; 
cold weather causing a heavy loss. Farm 
labor wages are $65 to $80 for most men, 
tho we hear of some getting $100. The 
new county agent is busy getting the dif- 


ferent boys’ clubs started.—Charles H. 
Carlson. 
INDIANA. 
Elkhart County, (n) Ind., April 30th.— 
It has been so wet and cold here that 
there is not much oats sown yet, and no 


prospects of getting to work the ground 
for a week The winter wheat does not 
look very good Lots of it will be put to 


oats. The late sowing looks fairly good 
Pasture is slow this spring, on account of 
cold weather. Cattle and hogs are the 
lowest in several years. Horses are selling 
high; $200 to $250 for good ones; but they 
are scarce. There have not been many 
colts raised for the last couple of years, 
and there are hardly any good stallions 
in the county, altho there are several 


good jacks. Lots of spring pigs died here 


at farrowing time.—Calvin C. Rogers 
NEW YORK. 
Cortland County, (c) N. Y., May ist.— 


The weather has been cold and the ground 
doesn't dry very fast, so that seeding is 
backward. No oats sown yet. The run 
of maple sap was not as good as in former 
years. The supply of milk has brought 
down the price to about $2 per cwt. Glu- 
ten is $74 to $78 per ton; oats, $3.55 per 
ewt.; corn, $3.55 per cwt.; bran, $54 per 
ton. Minneapolis flour is $4 per sack of 
48 pounds. There is no sugar. Clothing 
is about the same as in Iowa; maybe a lit- 
tle cheaper. No pigs raised here to speak 
of.—David Frier. 





Clothespin Manufacture 


About 20,000,000 feet of timber each 
year are used in the manufacture of 
clothespins, said W. C. Hull, of Tupper 
Lake, New York, in a recent address be- 
fore the New York State College of For- 
estry, Syracuse, New York, the annual 
consumption of these small articles being 
estimated at 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 boxes a 
year. 

There has been no improvement in the 
art of manufacturing clothespins for for- 
ty years. The method was invented in 
New Hampshire, and nearly if not all of 
the machines now in use were manufac- 
tured there. New Englanders have been 
the originators of most of the methods 
used in wood-working, and so far as 
clothespins are concerned have not been 
surpassed. For the last ten years there 
have been at least five inventions annu- 
ally for improvements in clothespins sub- 
mitted to the patent office, but none, says 
Mr. Hull, have found any degree of favor 
with the housewives, who are still loyal 
to the old-fashioned clothespin. 

Clothespins are made in three lengths, 
5, 4% and 4 inches. The 5-inch is rapidly 
going out of use, being used mostly on 
export orders. Eventually all pins will be 
4 inches in length, continues Mr. Hull, as 
they are as strong and practicable as the 
longer ones This saving in length and 


consequent saving in diameter is the 
means of conserving millions of feet of 
lumber 


That clothespins are a luxury and not 
a necessity was evidenced by the late war. 
England uses 250,000 boxes annually, and 
in 1914 clothespins were one of the first 
commodities placed on the embargo list, 
shipments not being resumed until the 
middle of 1919. 

Most manufacturers of clothespins en- 
gage in the business with the idea of using 
up slabs and edgings, but this is not prac- 
ticable, because when slabs are cut to the 
sizes of the clothespins they are mostly 
cross-grained and thus unfit for pin man- 
ufacture. 





British Corn Prices—On the Liverpool 
board of trade they are buying and sell- 
ing July corn futures on a basis of about 
$1.73 a bushel. On the same day Chicago 
July corn futures were being sold on a 
basis of about $1.69 a bushel. Argentine 
corn is so abundant that it is possible to 
buy corn in England at almost the same 
price that it costs in the heart of the corn 
belt of the United States. Previous to 
the war this was a situation which ver: 
rarely occurred, 


eattle | 























IMPROVED 
g LIVE STOCK 





HE permanent success of 

culture depends upon 

stock farming. Most of our 
thee and grasses must be fed to 
ive stock if the fertility of our soll 
is maintained. This means im- 
proved live stock must be grown on 
our farms. Wallaces’ Farmer from 
its first issue has recognized this 
fact, and ever and always has urged 
the use of good sires and pure blood, 
whether in horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, or poultry 





The Pure Bred Leads 


In these days of high priced grain 
and uncertain markets, the breeder 
of good stock has all the advantage. 
He can command profitable prices 
for every animal suitable for breed- 
ing purposes. Even his poorest ani- 
mals bring a premium over the 
scrub when sold on the open market. 
Never has there been so many sound 
arguments in favor of improved 
live stock 

Wallaces’ Farmer is promoting the 
use of better live stock in many 
ways. All important live stock 
shows in the central states are re- 
ported in detail. with photos of the 
champion of the various breeds. 
Leading stock sales are reported, 
with prices paid and names of 
buyers. 





Corps of Live Stock Experts 


ang hu armee maintains a 

rt stock men who 

1 HS satire time revues in 
terests of _ 

Those men visit the Eadien Soa 
of the country and write them up 
for the ge of our readers. 
help those with a surplus of stock to 
sell, and they assist buyers to make 
judicious selections. eir service 
is always at the disposal of our 
readers. 





Just a Word, Mr. Breeder 


Isn’t it to your advantage to have 
be neighbors raising pure bred 
tock? Don'tit mean more buyers 
and better prices for your surpeust 
The reading of Wallaces’ Farmer in 
any home will tend to create an en- 
thusiasm for better stock. It will 
result in better neighbors and a 
more prosperous community. 

Every additional reader widens 
our field of influence and enables us 
to further stimulate the breeding 
of pure bred stock. 

Why not help your own +‘ 
and help your neighbors too, by sus. sug- 

ting that they read Wall 
armer this year? 


Thank You! 
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DUROC JERSEYS 
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URBANSIDE 


Gross Roads of the Duroc Breed 


In Duroc circles Orion Great Sensation leads. 





We are offering a nice lot of open sows, also a 
number bred to Orion Great Sensation for early 
fall litters. 


Few choice boars by Orion Great Sensation 
and by Big Bone Giant. 


Herd numbers over 300 head. 


URBANSIDE FARM 








TALK IS CHEAP 


But, to Produce Good Durocs 
Takes Money—and Something More 


No one ever got to the top who didn’t have a high ideal 
in mind. Our ideal is the unbeaten in class, 


ROYAL 
SENSATION 


We have yet to see a boar that will match him for 
height, length, smoothness and showyard quality. 
Such pigs as he sires are astonishing. 


We might price a few of his fall boars. 
Take it from us, they are head-liners. 


HARRY S. FAIN, EMMETSBURG, IOWA 


May 14, 1920 








J. R. WALKER, Prop., Waterloo, lowa 

















Just-a-Mere Stock Farm 
DUROCS 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND UP-TO-DATE BREEDING 


Choice fall boars offered. Three are full brothers to our sensational young 
herd boar, Orion Great Sensation Jr., the highest priced son of the world’s 
noted Orion Great Sensation. Four are by Orion Great Sensation and out of a 
Smooth Giant dam. Seventy-five brood sows in herd. 


BRED SOW SALE JULY 28 


Herd boars: Orion Great*Sensation Jr., Golden Victor,Benton Wonder 


MERLE ANDERSON, Laporte City, lowa 


Farm in corporation. Sidewalk to depot. 














LONG PATHFINDER 


The longest of alllong Duroc boars. He’s the big 
noise of the Pathfinder family. 








Will accept a few more sows to breed to him for 
fall litters at $250 each. 


One hundred spring pigs, 35 fall pigs—mostly by 
Long Pathfinder. ome see his get. 


I. F. GLARK, saad Terril, lowa 


Farm also near Superior on Rock Island, 
Eight miles from Estherville, 














Pathfinder Fall Boars 


AND GILTS FOR SALE 
Boars and gilts sired by PROUD PATHFINDER, full 
brother to Putman’s noted Great Pathfinder. In- 
cluded are a few sows bred for late litters. Also the 
promising herd boar, PATHFINDER’S PRINCE, by 
Pathfinder. Call or write 


R. F. SMYLIE, CORUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA 


























LEFEBURE DUROCS 
Have Put Others At The Top, They Will You 


Henry Lefebure Sons Company, - - Fairfax, lowa 














Pleasant Hill Durocs 


3S open sows, mostly yearlin and by King Orion Cherry, Jr. 7 yearling boars, one by 
Orion Great Sensation and out of a Pathfinders Giant sow, one by Long Pathfinder, 5 by Ming Orion 
Cherry Jr. 30 fall boars by King Orion Cherry Jr. It will be worth your while tospenda 
day looking over a herd that for one has established type, If you have seen bigger or better we will be 
giad to be so informed. We price our stock to ell, 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, Sac County, KIRON, IOWA 


LOG CABIN FARM 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 








= 


is one of the biggest and best sons of the world’s champion Great Orion Sensa- 
tion. This boar is siring pigs that will uphold the prestige of the Sensation 
family. He isa line bred Sensation, his dam being a daughter of the noted 
sire, Top Sensation. 


FOR SALE One junior yearling boar by Great Sensation, one junior 
yearling by Joe King Orion and out of the $1760 gilt by 
Great Sensation. Have some great spring pigs by the former. One top junior 
yearling grandson of Great Orion, a wonderful typed boar, and is siring plum 
good stuff; two good grandsons of Pathfinder, July boars, and a few top fall 
boars by L. C. Great Orion. Our herd is made up of daughters of the best 
boars in the world. Write for prices. 


H. A. McCAFFREE, warciy'sottucn JANESVILLE, IOWA 






































DUROC DALE 


Home of the phenomenal yearling Orion Sensation 332483 
His name tells the story. He its by Royal Sensation’ out of the $2,250.00 Queen 
of Orions by Joe Orion V Booking sows to breed to him for fall 
farrow. Also offering a few fall boars by Orion Great Sensation 
Write me in regard to these. 


J. C. CORKERY, FAIRBANK, IOWA 

















TOMMY ROBINSON'S BROOKDALE DUROCS 


PATHFINDER SUPERIOR 
BROOK DALE ORION SENSATION 
Two leading specimens of their respective families; something to talk about. 
Four September boar pigs offered by the champion, GRAND MODEL'S 
EQUAL, and out of GRAND LADY 15th, first prize junior yearling at Des 
Moines 1918, a 700 pound sow. 


THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 





Write for “* DUROC-JERSEY HOGS ARE PROLIFIC AND PROFITABLE"—sent free 
to hog-raisers by the largest swine record association in the world. Over 12,000 members. 
\ The National Duroc-Jersey Record Association. Dept.220 Peoria, IIl. 









Duroc-Jersey hogs have a tendency to put on great amounts 
of pork at an early age. They are easy-feeding animals, and raise large families. 
These hogs were introduced less than 50 years ago, and yet in 1918, 51% of all the 
hogs marketed in the country were “‘Duroc-Jerseys."" They are uniformly red in 
color. Increase your profits by raising Duroc-Jersey hogs. 





PORK 


GUM ORle ees IN LESS TIME. 


























. 
Alexandria, Neb. 
2espring boars by Joe Orion II, 3 by Jack 
g Orion King 2nd,1 by Jack Friend 7th. All 
4 out of Orion Cherry King dams. 


Write us about these boars. 


DUROCG FALL BOARS 


Shipped on approval. We are headquarters for Sept. fall boar pigs. Will weigh up to 200 Ibe. Are the get 
of Hancock Wonder, a 700 Ib. senior yearling son of Great Wonder | Am. They are a well grown, good 


ives careful cttention. C. RASMUSSEN & SON, Garner, lowa 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















Offering a few fall boars by our great herd boar 


Pathfinder’s Victory 


Also gilts, bred to Pathfinder’s Victory, and others sired by him and bred to High Top Orion, first 
prize senior boar pig at Iowa State Fair, 1919. We have a large herd. We cull closely. We sb!p 
nothing but good breeding animals. Write us or visit our farm. 


J. Mm. BROCKWAY & Cco., Letts, lowa. 











Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows 


Yearlings, fall or epring boars, bred or open sows. 





LL. DeYOUNG 





Orion Cherry King, Challenger or Sensation 





OAK GROVE DUROCS 


Home of Great Orion Sensation Jr., sta" of 
eastern Iowa. Also the home of Lucile Path- 
diood lines finder, the $3,250 sow. Great things are expected 
R. F.0D 4. She from the above pair of Durocs. You will bear from 

» Fe Oe idon, fowa | us later, Howard L. Cook, Manchester, 14- 
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JOS. MILLER & axe on SHORTHORNS, 


Again we remind our readers of the very 
attractive offering of Scotch Shorthorns 
to be sold by Jos. Miller & Sons, in their 
pe at Granger, Mo., Friday, May 28, the 
sale following the Rhynas & Wells sale, 
only a short distance away. The final 
announcement on page 1410 again calls 
attention to the prize winning merits of 
this offering. The Hers have been 
among the strongest winners at the fead- 
ing shows, and they have been breeding 
and exhibiting prize winners so long that 
Shorthorns ef their breeding are backed 
by a strong prize winning ancestry. It 
is of the greatest importance in buying 
breeding stock to get individual merit by 
inheritance, as one does in the Miller 
sales, and it is also of much value to have 


breeding stock from a herd that has 
demonstrated its merit in the leading 
stock shows, as the Millers have done. 


Stock from their herd is known to be good 
and to be bred right. The offering of 
sixty lots presents an opportunity to make 
very choice selections in Scotch cows and 
heifers and also in herd bulis. A number 
of the heifers and several of the bulls are 
prize winners. See announcement and 
write for the sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—<Advertising Notice. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS FROM ROSEN- 
GIFT. 

When Carl Rosenfeld, of Kelley, Iowa, 

announces a sale from his choicely bred 


herd of Angus cattle, it is time for breed- 
ers and cattlemen to take notice. Mr. 
Rosenfeld has never been contented with 
anything but he best. Until the recent 
record-breaking sale held by Mr. Plum- 
mer, the highest priced female of the 


breed was owned on this establishment, 
the price being $10,000. Mr. Rosenfeld has 
an enviable record at the Iowa State Fair. 





He has enjoyed good winnings in the 
breeding classes, while his victories in the 
steer classes show that he has not over- 
looked the ultimate object of all beef 
yreed improvement, the block. Kelley, 
the location of the sale, is easily access- 
ible from all points, being on the North- 


western and also the Interurban between 
Des Moines and Ames. Write for the cat- 
alog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and 


be sure to attend the sale.—Advertising 
Notic 
DUROC FALL BOARS. 
Mr. Merle Anderson, of Just-A-Mere 
Stock Farm, La Porte City, Iowa, is of- 


sortas some very nifty young boars that 
» bred in the purple. Mr. Anderson has 
4 ‘large herd, and in selecting boars to 
offer picked only a few from the many 
he had. His young herd boar, Orion Great 
Sensation Jr., is making wonderful de- 
velopment; and the fact that he has three 
fall pigs full brothers to him should 
not be lost sight of. Their dam, a daugh- 
ter of Orion Cherry King Jr., has without 
doubt produced the best results of any 
sow mated with Orion Great Sensation. 
And besides these, Mr. Anderson has four 
fall boars by Orion Great Sensation and 
out of a Smooth Giant dam. Those want- 
ing a good young boar should call on or 
write Mr. Anderson at an early date. He 
is located right in town. Note his card 
on another page of this issue.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 
STUDER’S COMING SHORTHORN SALE 
A recent visit to the highly equipped 
Ben Studer farm, at Wesley, Iowa, dis- 
closed some very fine specimens of Scotch 
Shorthorns, to be included in his June 22d 





sale, which is to take place in the evening 
at Britt. Iowa. Rarely does one find two 
such bulls in one herd as Sultan’s Robin 


and Proud Emperor. They are show bulls, 
bie bulls and breeding bulls. Eleven heif- 
er calves sell at foot and a splendid string 
ef open heifers by these two great bulls. 
A twelve months Clipper sells that is im- 
mense, by Proud Emperor. And as spe- 
cial attractions Mr. Studer is including 
two imported cows, one with calf at foot, 
which shows fine Duthie sires. File your 
mame for catalog. See card elsewhere in 
this issue.—Advertising Notice 

LONG PATHFINDER. 

This a the big Duroc boar owned by 
Mr. I Clark, of Terril, Iowa. Mr. Clark 
will Bd a few more sows to breed to 
this monster for fall litters at $250 each. 
We recently visited Mr. Clark,. where we 
gaw a big crop of spring pigs and a fine 
lot of fall farrow that were mostly by 
Long Pathfinder. And if anyone thinks 
Long Pathfinder doesn’t sire long pigs. 
it’s because they haven't seen them. One 
look at the long monster and one readily 
understands that he has seen a big type. 
If you want a litter of the real long, big 


type kind, we know of no cheaper way 
than to get a sow bred to Long Path- 
finder. Note Mr. Clark’s card elsewhere 


m this issue.—Advertising Notice. 
URBANSIDE DUROCS. 
Big Durocs in numbers are to be found 


at Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa, prop- 
erty of Mr. J. R. Walker. You can buy 
Open sows now if you want toppers to 
breed for a summer sale, or you can buy 
Sows bred to the famous Urbanside boar, 
Orion Great Sensation. Mr. Walker is 
long on sows. He has them of the best 


breeding in the world. He also has a few 


and late summer boars to offer by 
Orion Great Sensation and by Big Bone 
Giant. Note the change in Mr. Walker's 
card in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 
JOE SHAVER, AUCTIONEER. 
Breeders who are planning auction sales 
for the coming year will do well to get 
in touch with Joe Shaver, of 2581 Newport 
Ave. Omaha. He has had experience in 
Conducting all kinds of pure-bred sales, 
and is equipped to render the most effi- 
Client service on the block. Get in touch 
wi Colonel Shaver for your next sale. 
Wr yim for rates and dates. mention- 
_ ™ illaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 
I Bloom, of Bridgewater, Iowa, in- 
forr us that he has just purchased Ham- 
ilt Chief, an 808-pound show son of 
Pet um Giant, the many times grand 
_ yn. Many sows and gilts are be- 


i to the new boar fer fall litters.— 
rusing Notice. 
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[LEGAL] 


Legal tnquirtes ef general int will be 
in this column free of ch anny It an 
charged. 











arge to 
answer by mati is desired a fee of 81.00 will be 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
Others. The full name and address => 
to all inquirtes, but will not be published. 
tegal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 





(Continued from page | 388) 


MAINTENANCE OF FENCE AFTER 
CONVEYANCE OF LAND. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A and B owned adjoining land, each 
tract being 40 acres in extent. The divi- 
sion fence ran north and south between 
the two farms. A sold the north 20 acres 
of his farm to C and the south 20 acres 
to D. Prior to this sale the partition 
fence was divided for purposes of main- 
tenance as follows: The north half to be 
maintained by A and the south by B. The 
question is, will D now have to build his 
half of the fence between himself and B, 
or will B be required to relinquish the 
fence that is already there without com- 
pensation to D? Or can B take his fence 
away, and compel D to build his share? 
This last question applies to the relations 
of B and C as to their portion of the 
fence.” 

A question somewhat similar to the 
foregoing reached the supreme court of 
fowa in the case of Smith vs. Ellyson, 
(1908) 137 Iowa, 391. The matter was first 
referred to the fence viewers, and from 
their decision an appeal was taken to the 


district court, the case finally reaching 
the supreme court. The only question 
that seems to have been considered is 


that of the readjustment of the burden of 
maintenance. In that case the land was 
broken by water-courses, necessitating an 
apportionment on the basis of actual re- 
spective expense of maintenance, rather 
than that of an equal division from the 
standpoint of length. Adjoining owners 
have really an undivided interest in the 
whole of the fence. But for practical 
purposes the responsibility of maintenance 
is placed upon the respective owners as 
to a definite portion of the fence, other- 
wise continual disputes would arise. This 
being the case, when A conveyed to C he 
also conveyed an undivided one-half in 
terest in the north half of the division 
fence, and similarly in the case of the 
conveyance to D. B would have no right 
to remove a portion of the fence, since he 
only owns an undivided interest in it. The 
only question is as to maintenance, which 
of necessity would require a readjust- 
ment. This may be obtained by agree- 
ment between the three interested par- 
ties, and should be where there are no 
unusual surface conditions, as the calling 
in of the fence viewers would only add to 
the expense. However, if no such agree- 
ment can be reached the latter would be 
the necessary course to pursue. 


DRAINAGE OF LAND—UNNATURAL 
COURSE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

“A neighbor's. land corners ours on the 
southwest. He is tiling the whole 160 
acres of this land, about 50 acres of which 
naturally would drain onto our land, the 
remainder falling the other way. We have 
offered to pay the cost of putting in a 
four-inch tile which would drain the small 
slough thru which our neighbor's tile 
passes to reach an open ditch and which 
could be reached by crossing our farm 
about forty reds. May this additional wa- 
ter be discharged upon our land?” 

The rule is that water may not be dis- 
charged upon another's land in unnatural 
quantities or in an unnatural course. This 
party could not be prevented from dis- 
charging the water which would natur- 
ally flow from the fifty acres, but he has 
no right to divert the course of the water 
which would naturally flow in an entirely 
different direction and discharge it upon 
the land of an adjoining owner. He may 
be enjoined from doing so. 


PUBLIC ROAD BY PRESCRIPTION. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“A road has been used by the public 
over a certain party's farm for more than 
twenty years. It is the only road by which 
a large community of people can get to 
the nearest railroad town excepting one 
which is almost impassable, and which is 
so rocky and hilly that it could not be 
graded. The second road has been used 
only since the party referred to has tried 
to close the road. Is the first road a pub- 
lic road by reason of its use as such for 
the period named?” 

The Missouri law provides that ‘“‘no ac- 
tion for the recovery of any lands - 
or for the recovery of the posession there- 
of, shall be commenced, had or maintained, 
by any person . . Uuniess it appear 
that the plaintiff, his ancestor, predeces- 
sor, grantor or other person under whom 
he claims was seized or possessed of the 
premises in question, within ten years be- 
fore the commencement of such action.” 
Under this statute the supreme court has 
decided that “adverse use by the public 
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for ten years will bar recovery.” The 
question that is often involved in such 
cases is whether the use is adverse or per- 
missive by the owner. If the latter, the 
owner does not lose his possession. This 
is a question of fact, and if such is the 
case it would be necessary for the public 
to take action as provided by statute in 
order to have the land condemned for the 
purposes of a road and the owner com- 
pensated. 


FINISHING A ROAD JOB. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Where a road has been commenced af- 
ter petition granted, can the commission- 
ers be compelled to go ahead and finish 
it, and, if so. what procedure will be nec- 
essary?” 

Certain penalties are imposed upon road 
commissioners for failure to perform their 
duties, which include the laying out of 
roads, but as to the imposition of such 
penalties a good deal would depend upon 
the circumstances of the particular case. 
Certain discretion must rest with public 
officers, and it is often difficult to show 
that the discretion is abused, even where 
this is the case. Im the absence of exact 
information it would be impossible for us 
to say what course could be adopted. 





lowa State Fair—The Iowa State Fair 
will this year pay cash awards to the 
amount of $135,000, the largest cash 
awards ever offered at any state fair in 
America. The cattle and horse classes 
will receive the most substantial increase, 
the horse classes being increased by 
$7,851 and the cattle classes by $7,926. Hog 
premiums are increased over $1,000; gen- 
eral agricultural exhibits over $2,000; 
speed events over $4,000, and boys’ and 
girls’ contests over $4,000. 


Wild Herds Increase in Decade—In the 
ten years since the Montana national bison 
range was established, the 37 buffaloes 
with which the herd was started have in- 
creased to 296. In addition there are on 
the range 125 elk (not including the calves 
of last year), 33 antelope and 13 mule deer. 
It is believed that the range is large 
enough to support 800 bison, 400 antelope, 
500 deer and 800 elk. 


Shoe Prices—It is reported that Ameri- 
can shoes, which are being exported at 
the rate of one million pairs monthly, are 
being sold to the export trade at $4.65 a 
pair, whereas the same shoes are sold 
wholesale to the American retail trade at 
$9.25 a pair. Are the American shoe man- 
ufacturers taxing Americans with exorbi- 





Get the catalog of the 
Carpenter & Ross 


Annual Sale of Shorthorns 
At Chicago, June 3 and 4. 


250 head of imported 
and home bred cattle of the 
highest merit. 


FE as CLE CRE men LADULIN 


HCSECLALUUPYO RED ROEDUOA EN ROOME I SAaNtORTEN Hom np (1 UOEsTNNY OHNE TD 


Watch for illustrated 
announcement in next week's 
issue, and in the meantime 
write for the catalog, 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Carpenter & Ross, Mansfeld, O. 
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HEISLER’S CORN BELT SALE 


OF ROYALLY BRED 


AYRSHIRES 


At Waterloo, lowa 
Wednesday, June 2, 1920 


Dairy Cattle Congress Sale Pavilion. 


An Ayrshire Offering Rich in 
Pedigrees and Individuality! 


50 Head Mostly Females 50 Head 


Write today for the catalog telling more of 
this outstanding offering. 

Auctioneers: GEO. W. BAXTER, Elmira, 
New York; H. A. MURRAY, Waverly, lowa; 
po AR TOSTLEBE, Cedar Fails, lowa, and 
others. 


LEWIS A. HEISLER, Prop., Stout, lowa 
Amos Burhans, Sales Mgr., Waterioo, lowa 














Prize winning. 
combined. 


J. C. McCLUNE, 


Spotted Polands 


boars for sale. 
and 


Some good big growthy fall 
breeding, size 


quality 


Oskaloosa, ia. 











tant shoe prices in order that they may 
develop a heavy export trade? How would 
it be for American hog producers to 
charge the domestic trade a long price 
for ham and bacon in order to develop a 
foreign market? 


Cattle Drives—Dispatches from Ireland 


indicate that cattle drives are the latest 
form of recreation for the discontented in 


that country. 


Great crowds of the dis- 


orderly get together and form a line many 
miles long, something after the way we 
used to organize wolf hunts in Iowa. Then 


they sweep across 
before them all the 
ers who suffer from 
week or two 


the country, 
cattle, 
it spend 
to round 


trying up 


driving 
and the farm- 
the next 
their 


stock. Farmers in this country think they 


have troubles, but we 
ful that the forces of disorder have 


reached the open country 








ought to be thank- 
not yet 
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"ALTA FAIRFAX LOT 8 


8 Wonderful 
Blood Lines 


52 Lots Furnishin 


of Perfection 


five daughters of Louis 


the noted 


Prince 


Generous, Royal 


000 Perfection, 















Z. R. 


Special sleepers leave Bionx City for Canby on 
the evening of May 27th atthe conclusion of the 
Hymans 
take pleasure in mailing you the catalog. 


fax, Dale 
Fairfax, 

Simplex, 

Real and Beau Carlos 2d. 
tional reputation. 


Fairfax, Crusader 


Dr. J. E.. Fairfax, 


Bros. and A. B. Cook sales. We will 


Mills, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 


J- Anderson 
Premier Donald, Disturber 4th, 
All are sires of na- 


| RICHARD FAIRFA 


, y AN EVENT IN THE HISTORY OF HEREFORDOM 


FRIDAY, MAY 28, CANBY, MINNESOTA 


OUR GREATEST RICHARD FAIRFAX OFFERING 
/ 2 Great Sons of Richard Fairfax, 
herd header. 
14 Superb Daughters of Richard Fairfax, 
a queenly array of feminine excellence. 
28 Splendid Matrons Mated to Richard Fairfax, 
a classic assembly of the breeder’s art 
Cows and Heifers 


of Choicest 


a Presentation of Herefords 
as Good as the Breed Affords. 

Besides the sons and daughters of the World’s 
record Richard Fairfax, there are two daughters 
Fairfax, “‘King of Hereford Sires,” 
Fairfax 
Fairfax), three daughters each of Perfect Donald 
and Anderson’s Prince, two daughters each of 
; Fairfax, 
Preceptor 
daughter each by the champion Corrector Fair 


(by Perfection 


the 
and 


$10, - 
one 
Fairfax, Clement 
Fairfax, 
Beau 


DAY 


Sons of Richard Fairfax are heading over fifty 


prominent herds ‘today. His daughters are 
sought after by America’s most constructive 
breeders. At six years of age this sensational 


young sire has set a record unequaled in cat- 
tledom. 

A son or a daughter of Richard Fairfax will 
advertise your herd. If you were starting a 
grocery or drug store you would not stock up 
with a lot of unknown goods. You would buy 
the brands that were nationally advertised and 
almost universally known. The same holds true 
in Hereford cattle. Richard Fairfax Herefords 
are widely advertised and nationally known. 
They produce the goods that back up your ad- 
vertised claims and make your business sound. 

Col. Fred Reppert, the world’s greatest auc- 
tioneer, declares that Richard Fairfax is the 
world’s greatest bull. Who is in a better posi- 


tion to judge than the man who cries all the 
great Hereford sales? 

With such seed stock as this great Richard 
Fairfax offering presents, you are in a posi- 


tion to advance the great work of beef improve- 
ment to even greater attainments. 
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Ferguson Bros. 
Canby, Minnesota 
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120 LOTS 120 
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20 Herd Headers 
Every One a Son 
of 
Perfection Fairfax 


McCRAY’S PERFECTION FAIRFAX SALE 


‘*King of Hereford Sires’’ and King of Hereford Sales 


KENTLAND, INDIANA, MAY 19-20, 1920 


120 LOTS 120 
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Romeo Fairfax. 


WARREN T. McCRAY, 








Perfection Fairfax 


The ‘‘King” and his two great sons 


There are but few of these daughters and sons 
of this great bull, PERFECTION FAIRFAX, so 
take the warning and buy them while time per- 
Every breeder who has a son of Per- 
herd header is making 
Don’t stand in your own way but join 
ranks of other successful breeders. 


Fairfax for a 


Our Day Is Your Day 
Z. R. Mills, 


W allaces’ 


JAS. HENDRY, 


Manager, 


Farmer Representative. 
Cols. Reppert, Gartin and Hull, Auctioneers. 
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14 Daughters of 
the ‘‘King 
of 
Hereford Sires”’ 

















KENTLAND, INDIANA 


Brummel Fairfax. 
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